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Art. I.—The Depths of the Sea. , 


(1.) The Depths of the Sea. An Account of the General Results 
of the Dredging Cruises of H.M.SS. Porcupine and Light- 
ning during the Summers of 1868, 1869, and 1870, under 
the Scientific Direction of Dr. Carpenter, F.R.S., J. Gwyn 
Jeffreys, F.R.S., and Dr. Wyville Thomson. By C. 
Wrvitte Tuomsoy, LL.D., D.Sc., F.R.S.S.L. and E, 
E.L.S., F.G.8., &c., Regins Professor of Natural History 
in the University of Edinburgh, and Director of the 
Civilian Scientific Staffof the Challenger Exploring Expedi- 
tion. With numerous Illustrations and Maps. London. 

(2.) Reports of Deep Sea Explorations carried on in H.ALSS. 
Lightning, Porcupine, and Shearwater, in the years 1868, 
1869, 1870, and 1871. ‘ Proceedings of the Royal Society,’ 
Nos. 107, 121, 125, and 138. 

(3.) H.M.S. Challenger : Reports of Captain G. J. Nares, R.N., 
with Abstracts of Soundings and Diagrams of Ocean Tempera- 
ture in the North and South Atlantic Oceans. Published 
by the Admiraity : 1873. 

(4.) Lecture on ‘ The Temperature of the Atlantic,’ delivered 
at the Royal institution on March 20th, 1874. By 
B. Carrenter, M.D., LL.D. 


Tue results of the Deep-Sea explorations recently carried out by 
Dr. Carpenter, Mr. J. Gwyn Jeffreys, and Professor Wyville 
Thomson have excited so much interest, not only among men of 
science, but also among the general public—and this not less 
in other countries than in our own—that we feel sure of our 
readers’ welcome to an endeavour to place before them a general 
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account of the most important of them; chiefly directing their 
attention to those new ideas which these researches have intro- 
duced into science, since without such any mere accumulation 
of facts remains a rudis indigestaque moles, not animated and 
quickened by any vital force. On two of these ideas we shall 
especially dwell—viz., the doctrine advocated by Dr. Carpenter, 
of a General Oceanic Circulation sustained by Thermal agency 
alone, characterized by Sir Roderick Murchison* as one, which, 
‘if borne out by experiment,’ would ‘rank amongst the dis- 
‘ coveries in physical geography, on a par with the discovery of 
‘the circulation of the blood in physiology ;’ and Professor 
Wyville Thomson’s doctrine of the Continuity of the Chalk- 
formation on the bed of the Atlantic, from the Cretaceous epoch 
to the present time, of which Mr. Kingsley has spoken as a 
‘splendid generalization, to have added which to the sum of 
human knowledge is a glorious distinction.’ 

No stronger testimony could have been given to the opinion 
entertained by the most competent judges, as to the great value 
of the work already done, and the probability that a far richer 
harvest would be gathered by the prosecution of similar researches - 
on a more extended scale, than the fact that our late Government, 
certainly not unduly liberal in its encouragement of Science, 
unhesitatingly adopted the proposal for a scientific circum- 
navigation expedition submitted to the Admiralty by Dr. 
Carpenter on the part of himself and his colleagues, fitted out 
the Challenger with every appliance asked for by the committee 
of the Royal Society to which the scientific direction of the 
expedition was entrusted, and sent her forth fully equipped for 
her work; under the command of one of the ablest surveying 
officers in the naval service, together with a complete civilian 
scientific staff, under the experienced direction of the dis- 
tinguished Naturalist by whom the inquiry was initiated, and 
who had taken an active share in the earlier prosecution of it. 

Professor Wyville Thomson’s beautifully illustrated volume, 
entitled ‘The Depths of the Sea,’ which made its appearance on 
the eve of the departure of the Challenger expedition, gives a 
highly interesting account of the explorations carried on by 
Dr. Carpenter and himself in the tentative Lightning cruise 
of 1868, and by the same gentlemen, with the co-operation of 
Mr. J. Gwyn Jeffreys, in the Porcupine exploration which ex- 
tended over the four summer months of 1869. In the work of 
the following year, which extended into the Mediterranean, 
Professor Wyville Thomson was prevented by illness from par- 
ti sipating, and its results are but slightly noticed in his volume. 


* «Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society,’ January, 1871. 
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And of the results of Dr. Carpenter’s second visit to the 
Mediterranean in 1871, no mention whatever is made, as they had 
not long been published when ‘The Depths of the Sea’ made 
its appearance. They constitute, however, the subject of two 
very elaborate reports in the ‘ Proceedings of the Royal Society,’ 
in which Dr. Carpenter fully develops his doctrine in regard 
to Oceanic Circulation, meets the objections which had been 
raised to it, and discusses the question of the Gulf Stream 
(necessarily mixed up with it) on the basis of the most recent 
information, And, as his views have received very striking con- 
firmation from the observations made during the survey of the 
North and South Atlantic Oceans by the Challenger, of which 
the results have been recently published by the Admiralty as 
the first fruits of the cireumnavigation Expedition, we shall treat 
this portion of the subject in accordance with Dr. Carpenter’s 
doctrine, rather than with that of Professor Wyville Thom- 
son. The latter, while devoting a special chapter of his work 
to ‘The Gulf Stream,’ seems to have proceeded on a fore- 
gone conclusion in regard to the extent of its agency, which 
weakens the value of his argument ; and hence, while cordiall 
commending every other portion of Professor Wyville Thom- 
son’s book to the attention of our readers, we would ask them 
in perusing this chapter to suspend their judgment, until they 
have acquainted themselves with the arguments which may be 
advanced on the other side. 

We propose, in the following sketch of the results of these 
inquiries, to dwell on the generalizations to which they point, 
rather than on any of the multitudinous details which they have 
added to our Physical and Biological knowledge. A very interest- i) 
ing selection of these has been made by Professor Wyville 
Thomson; and there is not one of his admirable figures and 
descriptions, which will not be deeply interesting to every one 
who is possessed of but an elementary knowledge of Zoology, as 
showing what manner of creatures they are which dwell in those 
depths which were previously deemed uninhabitable. 

The state of our previous knowledge, or rather of our 
| ignorance, in regard to the condition of the Deep Sea, is thus 
| graphically described by Professor Wyville Thomson :— 


‘ The sea covers nearly three-fourths of the surface of the earth, 
and, until within the last few years very little was known with any- 
r thing like certainty about its depths, whether in their physicai or 
their biological relations. The — notion was, that after arrivin 

at a certain depth the conditions became so peculiar, so entirely dif- 
ferent from those of any portion of the earth to which we have 
access, as to preclude any other idea than that of a waste = 
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darkness, subjected to such stupendous pressure as to make life of 
any kind impossible, and to throw insuperable difficulties in the way 
of any attempt at investigation. Even men of science seemed to 
share this idea, for they gave little heed to the apparently well. 
authenticated instances of animals, comparatively high in the scale 
of life, having been brought up on sounding lines from great depths, 
and welcomed any suggestion of the animal having got entangled 
when swimming on the surface, or of carelessness on the part of the 
observers. And this was strange, for every other question in physical 
geography had been investigated by scientific men with consummate 
patience and energy. Every gap in the noble little army of martyrs 
striving to extend the boundaries of knowledge in the wilds of 
Australia, on the Zambesi, or towards the North or South Pole, was 
struggled for by earnest volunteers; and still the great ocean 
slumbering beneath the moon covered a region apparently as 
inaccessible to man as the Mare Serenitatis.’ (p. 2.) 


Thanks, however, to the enterprise of the scientific men who 
commenced the inquiry, to the support which they received 
from the Royal Society, and to the efficient means placed at 
their disposal year after year by the Admiralty, it has been 
shown that with sufficient power and skill, an ocean of three 
miles’ depth may be explored with as much certainty, if not 
with as much ease, as what may now be considered the 
shallows around our shores, lying within 100 fathoms of the 
surface. 


‘The bed of the deep sea, the 140,000,000 of square miles which 
we have now added to the legitimate field of natural history research, 
is not a barren waste. It is inhabited by a fauna more rich and 
varied on account of the enormous extent of the area; and with the 
organisms in many cases apparently even more elaborately and 
delicately formed, and more exquisitely beautiful in their soft 
shades of colouring and in the rainbow tints of their wonderful 
phosphorescence, than the fauna of the well-known belt of shallow 
water teeming with innumerable invertebrate forms, which fringes 
the land. And the forms of these hitherto unknown living beings, 
and their mode of life, and their relations to other organisms, whether 
living or extinct, and the phenomena and laws of their geographical 
distribution, must be worked out.’ (p. 4.) 


The first point to be determined in the exploration of what 
are often called the ‘ fathomless abysses’ of the ocean, is their 
actual depth. This, it might be supposed, would be very easily 
ascertained by letting down (as in ordinary ‘ sounding’) a heavy 
weight attached to a line strong enough to draw it up again, 
until the weight touches the bottom ; the length of line carried 
out giving the measure of the depth. But this method is liable 
to very great error. Although a mass of kead or iron thrown 
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freely into the sea would continue to descend at an increasin 
rate (at least until the augmented friction of its passage throug 
the water should neutralize the accelerating force of gravity), 
the case is quite altered when this mass is attached to the end of 
a thick rope, of which the immersed length increases as the 
weight descends. For the friction of such a rope comes to be 
so great, when a mile or two has run out, as seriously to reduce 
the rate of descent of the weight, and at last almost to stop it; 
and since the upper part of the rope will continue to descend by 
its own gravity (which, when the rope has been wetted through- 
out, so as to hold no air between its fibres, considerably exceeds 
that of water), any quantity of it may be drawn down, without 
the bottom being reached by the weight at its extremity. 
Further, if there should be a movement, however slow, of any 
stratum of the water through which it passes, this movement, 
acting continuously against the extended surface presented by 
the rope, will carry it out horizontally into a loop or ‘ bight,’ the 
length of which will depend upon the rate of the flow and the 
time during which the line is being acted-on by it. Under such 
circumstances it is impossible that the impact of the weight 
upon the bottom, even if it really strikes the ground, 
should be perceptible above; and thus the quantity of rope 
which runs out, may afford no indication of the actual depth of 
the sea-bed. Hence all those older ‘soundings’ which were 
supposed to justify the statement that the bottom of the ocean 
lies in some places at not less than six or eight miles depth,— 
still more, those which represented it as absolutely unfathom- 
able,—are utterly untrustworthy. 

Various methods have been devised for obtaining more 
correct measurements, of several of which illustrated descrip- 
tions will be found in Professor Wyville Thomson’s pages. 
One principle may be said to be common to them all; namely, 
that regard should be had, not so much to the recovery of 
the plummet or ‘sinker,’ as to securing the vertical direction of 
the line to which it is attached, so that the measurement of the 
amount run out may give as nearly as possible the actual depth 
of water through which the sinkers have descended. Now, as it 
is by the friction of the line through the water that the rate of 
descent of the plummet is increasingly retarded, it is obvious 
that the size of the line should be reduced to a minimum; but 
since, for the purposes of scientific exploration, it is requisite to 
send down and bring up again thermometers and water-bottles, 
as well as to obtain samples of the bottom, it is now found 
desirable to employ, not the fine twine or silk thread of the 
earlier instruments constructed on this plan, but a line about 
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the thickness of a quill, which, if made of the best hemp, will 
bear a strain of more than half a ton. The plummet being 
disengaged by a simple mechanical contrivance, and being left 
on the sea-bed, the instruments only are drawn up by the line. 

The trustworthiness of the modern method of sounding is 
shown by the coincidence of the results obtained by different 
marine surveyors. Thus the Porcupine soundings taken 
about 200 miles to the west of Ushant, which reached to a 
depth of 2,435 fathoms, correspond very closely with the 
soundings previously taken in the same locality for the French 
Atlantic cable; and the soundings taken by the Porcupine and 
the Shearwater in the Strait of Gibraltar, bear an equally exact 
correspondence with those previously laid down in the Admiralty 
charts, on the authority partly of our own and partly of French 
surveyors; though the deeper and narrower part of this Strait, 
in which the current runs the strongest, had been formerly pro- 
nounced ‘unfathomable.’ THence it may be said that the ocean 
depths, on areas that have been carefully examined, are known 
with almost the same exactness as the heights of mountain 
ranges. Until very recently there was reason to believe that the 
depth of the North Atlantic nowhere exceeds about 2,800 fathoms | 
(16,800 feet); but the Challenger has recently met with the 
extraordinary depth of 3,800 fathoms (more than four miles), a 
little to the north of St. Thomas’s; and that this result did not 
proceed from an accidental error, is shown by the fact that two 
thermometers, protected in the manner to be hereafter described, 
which had been tested under a hydrostatic pressure of three 
tons and a half (corresponding to a column of 2,800 fathoms) 
were crushed by the excess. 

Before proceeding to inquire into the relation which the 
Depth of the Ocean bears to its temperature, and to the dis- 
tribution of animal life on the sea-bed, we may stop to point out 
how important is a knowledge of the exact depth of the sea 
bottom to the geologist. It is only by such knowledge that 
he can judge what. departures from the present distribution of 
land and sea would have been produced by those changes of 
level, of which he has evidence in the upheaval and submergence 
of the stratified deposits that formed the ocean-bed of successive 
geological periods; or that he can obtain the clue to the 
distribution of the animal and vegetable forms, by which he 
finds those periods to have been respectively characterized. 
For example, a knowledge of the comparative shallowness of the 
seas that surround the British Islands, enables us readily to 
understand the former connection of our islands, not merely 
with each other, but with the Continent of Europe. For they 
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stand upon a sort of platform, of which the depth is nowhere 

eater thun 100 fathoms; so that an elevation of 600 fect 
feiks half as much again as the height of St. Paul’s) would not 
only unite Ireland to Great Britain, and extend the northern 
boundary of Scotland so as to include the Orkney and Shetland 
Islands, but would obliterate a large part of the North Sea, 
which (with the exception of a narrow channel along the coast 
of Norway and Sweden) would become a continuous plain, con- 
necting our present eastern coast with Denmark, Holland, and 
Belgium ; would in like manner wipe out the British Channel, 
and unite our southern coast with the present northern shores 
of France; and would carry the coast-line of Ireland a long 
distance to the west and south-west, so as to add a large area of 
what is now sea-bottom to its land-surface. Even an elevation 
not greater than the height of St. Paul’s, would establish a free 
land communication between England and the Continent, as 
well as between England and Ireland. And thus we see how 
trifling a change of level, by comparison, would have sufficed to 
produce those successive interruptions and restorations of con- 
tinuity, of which we have evidence in the immigrations of the 
Continental mammalia, on each emergence that followed those 
successive submergences of which we have evidence in our series 
of Tertiary deposits.* 

Many of our readers, we doubt not, have been in the habit— 
as we formerly were ourselves—of looking at the Mediterranean 
as only a sort of British Channel on a larger scale ; whereas it 
is a basin of quite another character. For whilst the separation 
between Great Britain and the Continent may be pretty certainly 
attributed to the removal, by denudation, of portions of stratified 
deposits that were originally continuous, the extraordinary 
depth of the Mediterranean basin can scarecly be accounted for 
on any other hypothesis than that of the subsidence of its 
bottom ; which was, perhaps, a part of that ‘crumpling’ of the 
Earth’s crust, which occasioned the elevation of the high moun- 
tain chains in its neighbourhood. This great inland sea may 
be said to consist of two basins; the western extending from 
the Strait of Gibraltar to the ‘Adventure’ and ‘Skerki’ banks, 
which lie between Sicily and the Tunisian shore; while the 
eastern extends from the Adventure bank to the coast of Syria. 
Now, over a large part of the former area, the depth ranges to 
between 1,000 and 1,500 fathoms, being often several hundred 
fathoms within. sight of land; and over a large part of the 
latter, it ranges from 1,500 to 2,000 fathoms, the descent being 


* Sco Professor Ramsay’s ‘ Physical Geology and Geography of Great 
Britain,’ chap. xii. % 
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so rapid that a depth of upwards of 2,000 fathoms (above 
12,000 feet) is met with at not more than fifty miles to the east 
of Malta. But the ridge between Capes Spartel and Trafalgar, 
which constitutes the ‘ marine watershed’ between the Mediter- 
ranean and the Atlantic basins, is nowhere more than 200 fathoms 
in depth; and as the Adventure and Skerki banks, which lie 
between Sicily and the Tunisian coast, are within that depth 
(some of their ridges being not more than fifty fathoms from 
the surface), it is obvious that an elevation of 1,200 feet, by 
closing the Strait of Gibraltar, and uniting Sicily with Africa, 
would convert the Mediterranean into two great salt-water 
lakes, still of enormous depth, and of but slightly reduced area, 
—as is shown, in regard to the Western basin, in Plate v. of 
_ The Depths of the Sea.’ That such a partition did at 

one time exist, is evident from the number and variety of 
the remains of large African mammalia entombed in the 
caves of Sicily and in the tertiary deposits of Malta. Thus 
in caverns of the hippurite limestone, not far from Palermo, 
there is a vast collection of bones of the hippopotamus, 
associated with those not only of Elephas antiquus, but of the 
living African elephant. And in Malta there have been found 
remains of several species of elephants ; amongst them a pigmy 
of about the size of a small ass. It is not a little curious 
that there is distinct evidence of considerable local changes 
of level, in various parts of the Mediterranean area, within the 
human period. Thus Captain Spratt has shown that the Island 
of Crete has been raised about twenty-five feet at its western 
extremity, so that ancient ports are now high and dry above 
the sea; while at its eastern end it has sunk so much, that the 
ruins of old towns are seen under water. And on the southern 
coast of Sardinia, near Cagliari, there is an old sea-bed at 
the height of nearly 300 feet above the present level of the 
Mediterranean, which contains not merely a great accumulation 
of marine shells, but numerous fragments of antique pottery— 
among them a flattened ball with a hole through its axis, which 
seems to have been used for weighting a fishing-net. 

It is doubtful, however, whether the western basin of the 
Mediterranean was ever cut off from the Atlantic; for though 
there is pretty clear evidence of former continuity between the 
two ‘Pillars of Hercules,’ the evidence is equally clear of a 
depression of the south-western portion of France at no remote 
geological period; so that a wide communication would have 
existed between the Bay of Biscay and the Gulf of Lyons, 
along the course of the present canal of Languedoc. And 
certain very curious conformities between the marine fauna of 
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the Mediterranean and that of the Arctic province, are con- 
sidered by Mr. Gwyn Jeffreys as indicating that Arctic species 
which migrated southwards in the cold depths congenial to 
them, found their way into the Mediterranean through this 
channel. We shall presently see what very important modifi- 
cations in the condition of this great Inland Sea, affecting its 
power of sustaining animal life, would result from any con- 
siderable increase in the depth of its channel of communication 
with the great Oceanic basin, from which all but its superficial 
stratum is now cut off. 

Another most interesting example of the importance of the 
information supplied by exact knowledge of the Depth of the sea, 
is furnished by the inquiries of Mr. A. R. Wallace in regard to the 
geographical distribution of the fauna of the Eastern Archipelago. 
For while Java, Sumatra, and Borneo clearly belong to the 
Indian province, Celebez, the Moluccas, and New Guinea no less 
clearly beiong to the Australian; the boundary-line between 
them passing through the Strait of Lombok—a channel which, 
though no more than fifteen miles in width, separates Faunze 
not less differing from each other than those of the Old and the 
New Worlds. The explanation of these facts becomes obvious, 
when we know that an elevation of no more than fifty fathoms 
would unite Borneo, Sumatra, and Java with each other, and 
with the peninsula of Malacca and Siam; while an elevation of 
100 fathoms (600 feet) would convert nearly the whole of the 
bed of the Yellow Sea into dry land, and would reunite the 
Philippine Islands to the south-eastern part of the continent 
of Asia. But even the latter elevation would not connect the 
upraised area with the Australian province, the depth of the 
narrow dividing strait being greater than that of any part of 
the large Asiatic area now submerged. In some parts of the 
Australian portion of the Eastern Archipelago, indeed, there 
are some very extraordinary and sudden depressions, showing 
the activity of the changes which have taken place in 
the crust of this portion of the earth within a very recent 
geological period. Thus, whilst every geologist knows that 
the Himalayas are not only the highest, but among the newest 
of great mountain ranges—even the later Tertiary deposits 
lying in slopes high up on their flanks—it is not a little curious 
to. find the almost land-locked Celebez Sea going down to the 
enormous depth of 2,800 fathoms, or three miles. That this 
remarkable depression is in some way connected with the 
volcanic activity of the region, may be surmised from the fact 
that the similar hollow, nearly a thousand fathoms deeper, lately 
found by the Challenger a little to the north of St. Thomas’s 
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(p. 6), lies at what may be regarded as the northern termina- 
tion of that ‘line of fire,’ which has elevated the chain of islands 
that separate the Caribbean Sea from the Atlantic Ocean. 

In the general uniformity of depth of the present area of the 
North Atlantic, however, and in the conformation of its boun- 
daries on either side, we have evidence that this vast basin was 
a deep sea at least as far back as the Cretaceous epoch. From 
the edge of the 100-fathom platform on which the British Isles 
are based, and which extends about fifty miles to the westward 
of the coast of France, between Brest and Bayonne, the bottom 
rapidly descends to 1,500 fathoms, and generally to more than 
2,000; so that, with the exception of the modern volcanic 
a of the Azores, the sea-bed of the North Atlantic undu- 
ates gently from the European to the American coast, at an 
average depth of at least 2,000 fathoms, or 12,000 feet.* Now, 
as Professor Wyville Thomson remarks, all the principal axes 
of elevation in the North of Europe and in North America have 
a date long anterior to the deposition of the Tertiary, or even of 
the newer Secondary strata ; though some of them, such as those 
of the Alps and Pyrences, have received great accessions to 
their height in later times. All these newer beds have, there- 
fore, been deposited with a distinct relation of position to certain 
important features of contour, which, dating back to more remote 
periods, are maintained to the present day :— 


‘Many oscillations have doubtless taken place, and every spot on 
the European plateau may have probably alternated many times 
between sea and land; but it is difficult to show that these oscilla- 
tions have occurred in the North of Europe to a greater extent than 
from 4,000 to 5,000 feet, the extreme vertical distance between the 
base of the tertiaries and the highest point at which tertiary or post- 
tertiary shells are found on the slopes and ridges of mountains. A 
subsidence of even 1,000 feet would, however, be sufficient to pro- 
duce over most of the northern land a sea 100 fathoins deep—deeper 
than the German Ocean; while an elevation of a like amount would 
connect the British Isles with Denmark, Helland, and France, leaving 
only a long deep fjord separating a British peninsula from Seandi- 
navia.’ (p. 473.) 


* The Bermuda group has been shown by the Challenger soundings to 
rise like a vast column from a small base lying at a depth of more than 
three miles; and since there is no submarine ridge of which it could be 
supposed to be an outlier, and the islands are themselves entirely com- 
posed of Coral, it seems likely that we have here a typical exemplification 
of Mr. Darwin’s remarkable doctrine, that though the reef-building 
coral animals cannot live and grow at a greater depth than twenty 
fathoms, yet that by the slow progressive subsidence‘of the bottom, and 
the contemporaneous addition of new coral to the summit, a pile of coral 
limestone may be built up (or rather may grow up) to any height. 
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There is abundant evidence that these minor oscillations, with 
a maximum range of 4,000 or 5,000 feet, have occurred over 
and over again all over the world within comparatively recent 
periods, alternately uniting lands, and separating them by 
shallow seas, the position of the deep waters remaining the same. 
And though mountain-ridges have been elevated from time to 
time, to heights equalling or exceeding the average depth of the 
Atlantic, there is no reason whatever to believe that any area at 
all comparable to that of the North Atlantic has ever changed 
its level to the extent of 10,000 feet. As Sir Charles Lyell has 
remarked (‘ Principles of Geology,’ 1872, p. 269) :— 


‘The effect of vertical movements equally 1,000 feet in both direc- 
tions, upwards and downwards, is to cause a vast transposition of 
land and sea in those areas which are now continental, and adjoining 
to which there is much sea not exceeding 1,000 feet in depth. But 
movements of equal amount would have no tendency to produce a 
sensible alteration in the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, or to cause 
the oceanic and continental areas to change places. Depressions of 
1,000 feet would submerge large areas of existing land; but fifteen 
times as much movement would be required to convert such land into 
an ocean of average depth, or to cause an ocean three miles deep to 
replace any one of the existing continents.’ 


Thus, then, whilst the wide extent of Tertiary strata in Europe 
and the North of Africa sufficiently proves that much dry land 
has been gained in tertiary and post-tertiary times along the 
European border of the Atlantic, while the great mountain- 
masses of Southern Europe give evidence of much local dis- 
turbance, it is extremely improbable that any such contempo- 
raneous depression could have taken place, as would have 
sufficed to produce the vast basin of the Atlantic. For as 
Professor Wyville Thomson justly remarks :— 


‘Although the Alps and the Pyrenees are of sufficient magnitude 
to make a deep impression upon the senses of men, taking them 
together, these mountains would, if spread out, only cover the surface 
of the North Atlantic to the depth of six feet; and it would take at 
least 2,000 times as much to fill up its bed. It would seem by no 
means improbable, that while the edges of what we call the great 
Atlantie depression have been gradually raised, the central portion 


may have acquired an equivalent increase in depth; but it seems 


~ most unlikely that whilo the main features of the contour of the 
northern hemisphere remain the same, an area of so vast an extent 
should have been depressed by more than the height of Mont Blane.’ 
(p. 477.) 


We quite agree with him, therefore, in the belief that a con- 
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siderable portion of this area must have been constantly under 
water during the whole of the Tertiary period ; and looking to 
the relation of this area to that of the old Cretaceous sea which 
formerly occupied the place of a large part of what is now the 
continent of Europe, we fecl justified in concurring with Mr. 
Prestwich* in the conclusion that this sea extended continu- 
ously from Asia to America. It may well have been that when 
the European portion of that sea-bottom underwent elevation 
into the chalk cliffs of Dover, a corresponding subsidence took 
place in the Atlantic area. But this subsidence would have 
only added a little to the depth of what must have previously 
been an enormously deep basin, without altering its condition 
in any essential degree ; and thus on physical grounds alone, we 
seem justified in concluding that an essential continuity must 
have existed in the deposits progressively formed on this sea- 
bottom, from the Cretaceous epoch to the present time. How 
strikingly this conclusion harmonizes with the results obtained 
by the biological exploration of the ‘ Depths of the Sea,’ will 
be shown hereafter. 


The pressure exerted by the waters of the ocean, either upon 
its bed, or upon anything resting upon it, may be readily cal- 
culated from its depth ; for the weight of a column of one inch 
square is almost —— a ton for every 800 fathoms of its 
height ; and consequently the pressure at 2,400 fathoms depth 
is three tons upon every square inch, while at 3,800 fathoms it is 
nearly five tons. How life can be sustained under this enormous 
pressure, is a question to be considered hereafter ; at present we 
shall speak only of its effects on the instruments employed to 
determine the temperature of the deep sea,—a part of the 
inquiry which is second to none in interest and importance. 
For while it is from accurate observations of the temperature of 
the ocean-bottom, that we derive our knowledge of those differ- 
ences of submarine climate, on which the distribution of animal 
life mainly depends, it is from observations of the temperature 
of successive strata that we derive our chief information as to 
that great system of oceanic circulation, which, altogether inde- 
pendent of those superficial currents that have their origin in 
winds, has a most powerful influence upon terrestrial climate,— 
modifying alike the extremes of equatorial heat and of polar 
cold,—and also, by bringing every drop of ocean-water at some 
time or other to the surface, gives to it the power of sustaining 
animal life on its return to the sea-bed over which it flows, at 
depths it may be, of thousands of fathoms. 

* Presidential Address to the Geological Society, 1871. 
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It was in consequence of the remarkable character of the 
Temperature-observations made in the Channel between the 
North of Scotland and the Faroe Islands, in the tentative 
Lightning cruise of 1868, that the importance of obtaining 
thoroughly trustworthy observations of ocean-temperature was 
first brought prominently into notice. At that time the doc- 
trine of a uniform deep-sea temperature of 39° was generally 
accepted among Physical Geographers, chiefly on the basis of 
the Temperature-observations made in Sir James Ross’s Ant- 
arctic Expedition ; which were considered by Sir John Herschel 
as justifying the assumption that the temperature of the sea 
rises with increase of depth in the two Polar areas,while it sinks 
with increase of depth in the Equatorial zone,—there being an 
intermediate line of division between these regions, correspond- 
ing with the annual isotherm of 39°, on which the temperature 
of the sea is uniform from the surface to the bottom. It is true 
that lower bottom-temperatures than 39° had been occasionally 
observed, even in the intertropical zone; but these were con- 
sidered as proceeding from special “ polar currents.” Thus the 
United States coast surveyors had met with a témperature of 
35° in the very channel of the Gulf Stream, the surface-tem- 
perature of which was 80°; and Captain Maury regarded this 
as a cold current coming down from the north beneath the Gulf 
Stream, to replace the warm water which is carried by that 
great surface-current to moderate the cold of Spitzbergen. 
And Captain Shortland, of H.M.S. Hydra, who had surveyed the 
line between Aden and Bombay, along which a telegraph cable 
has since been carried, found a temperature of 363°, at depths 
of from 1,800 to 2,000 fathoms in the bed of the Arabian Gulf, 
at about 12° north of the equator. 

Now the Lightning Temperature-soundings, carried on in 
different parts of the above-mentioned channel, which has an 
average depth of between 500 and 600 fathoms, showed a 
difference of from 13° to 15°, at depths almost identical, between 
points which were sometimes not many miles apart ; the bottom 
temperature, which, according to Sir John Herschel’s doctrine, 
ought to have been everywhere 39°, being as high as 45° on 
some spots, and as low as 32° on others. With this marked 
difference of temperature, there was an equally well-marked 
difference alike in the Mineral characters of the two bottoms, 
and in the types of Animal life they respectively yielded. For 
whilst the ‘warm area,’ as Dr. Carpenter named it, was covered 
by the whitish globigerina-mud, which may be considered as 
Chalk in process of formation, and supported an abundant and 
varied Fauna, of which the /acics was that of a more southerly 
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clime, the ‘cold area’ was entirely destitute of globigerina-mud, 
and was covered with gravel and sand containing volcanic 
detritus, on which lay a fauna by no means scanty, but of a 
most characteristically boreal type. 

Here, then, whatever might be the error in the determination 
of the actual temperatures, occasioned by the pressure of about 
three-fourths of a ton per square inch on the bulbs of the ther- 
mometers employed, it became obvious that there could be no 
such error in regard to the striking differences which showed 
themselves between Temrerature-observations taken at similar 
depths; and the importance of this phenomenon became so 
apparent to all who were interested in the inquiry, that as soon 
as the further prosecution of these researches had been decided 
on, arrangements were made for testing the effect of pressure 
upon the thermometers used for deep-sea observations, which 
are maximum and minimum self-registering instruments of the 
ordinary (Six’s) construction, made with special care to prevent 
the displacement of the indices by accidental jerks. These instru- 
ments being placed under water-pressure in the interior of a 
hydrostatic press, the very best of them were found to rise 8°, or 
even 10°, when the pressure-gauge indicated three and a quarter 
tons on the square inch ; whilst inferior instruments rose 20°, 30°, 
40°, or even 50° under the same pressure. Thus it became obvious 
that no reliance could be placed on most of the older Tem- 
perature-observations taken at great depths; those only being 
at all to be trusted, which had been taken with instruments 
whose probable error could be ascertained. Thus the Tem- 
perature-soundings taken not long previously in various parts 
of the North Atlantic by Commander Chimmo, R.N., and 
Lieutenant Johnson, R.N., gave 44° at depths exceeding 2,000 
fathoms; but these, when corrected by an allowance of 8° for 
the known influence of pressure on thermometers of the Admi- 
ralty pattern, would give an actual temperature of 36°; and 
this agrees very closely with the results of the soundings recently 
taken by the Challenger with trustworthy instruments. 

The existence of this most important error having been thus 
determined, the next question was how to get rid of it; anda 
very simple plan was devised by the late Professor W. A. 
Miller, which, carried into practice by Mr. Casella, was found 
to answer perfectly. It is due to Mr. Negretti, however, to 
state that this plan had been previously devised and adopted by 
him ; and that he had supplied his ‘ protected’ thermometers 
to Captain Shortland, by whom they were used in the observa- 
tions mentioned in the preceding page, which, therefore, 
may be regarded as not far from the truth. The ‘ protection’ 
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consists in the enclosure of the ordinary bulb of the thermometer 
by an outer bulb sealed round its neck; the space left between 
the two being partly filled with spirit or mercury, for the trans- 
mission of heat or cold between the medium surrounding the 
outer bulb and the liquid occupying the inner, but a vacuity 
being left, which serves to take off pressure entirely from the 
inner bulb. It is obvious that if the whole intermediate space 
were occupied by liquid, any diminution of the capacity of the 
outer bulb would equally compress the inner; but that the 
vacuity acts as a sort of buffer-spring, entirely taking off pressure 
from the inner bulb,—the only effect of a reduction of the capacity 
of the outer bulb, by external pressure, being to diminish the 
unfilled part of the intermediate space. 

All the Temperature-observations since made under authority 
of the British Admiralty have been taken with these ‘ protected’ 
thermometers; which were first used in the Porcupine expe- 
ditions of 1869 and 1870, with the most satisfactory results. 
Every instrument sent out by the maker is tested to a pressure 
exceeding three tons, and is rejected if it shows more than the 
slight elevation of something less than a degree, which is 
attributable to the increase of the temperature of the water of 
the interior of the press, occasioned by its rapid compression. 
And the Challenger is furnished with a press of similar power, 
by which the thermometers in use may be tested from time to 
time, so as to make sure that they have undergone no de- 
terioration. Two thermometers are used in every observation ; 
and their ordinarily close accordance serves to give to their 
indications a high degree of trustworthiness ; whilst, when they 
disagree, there is generally but little difficulty in determining, 
by collateral evidence, which of the two is likely to be wrong. 
Before proceeding to give a general summary of the Temperature- 
observations carried out in the Porcupine expeditions of 1869 
and 1870, with those collected in the North and South Atlantic 
during the jirst year of the Challenger’s work—the results of 
which, so far as regards this subject, are now before us—we 
shall correct a prevalent misconception as to the temperature at 
which sea-water attains its maximum density. 

Everyone knows that fresh water contracts (and thus increases 
in density) as it cools from any higher temperature down to 
about 39°2 Fahr. ; and that it then expands again (thereby un- 
dergoing a diminution of density) as its temperature is reduced 
to 32° Fahr.; so that, when just about to freeze, it has the 
same density that it had at the temperature of about 463°. And 
thus it happens that before a pond or a lake is frozen, the 
surface-layers, whose temperature has been reduced by atmo- 
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spheric cold, successively sink, and are replaced by warmer 
layers rising up from below, until the temperature of the deeper 
layers has been reduced to 39°'2 ; but that, when this stage has 
been reached, the further;chilling of the surface-layer makes it 
lighter instead of heavier, so that it continues to float upon the 
warmer water beneath, which retains its temperature of 39°-2 
though covered with a layer of ice or of ice-cold water. ‘This, 
however, is not the case with Sea water, which, as was long ago 
ascertained by Despretz, differs from fresh water in continuing 
to contract (thus augmenting in density) down to its freezing 
point at about 27° Fahr.; and thus, when its surface is exposed 
to extreme atmospheric cold, each layer as it is chilled will 
descend, and will be replaced by a warmer layer either from 
beneath or from around ; the coldest water always gravitating 
to the bottom, unless the effect of temperature be modified by some 
difference in salinity, or by movement of one stratum indepen- 
dently of another. Of the former condition we have an example 
in the fact that, in the neighbourhood of melting ice, the water of 
which is either fresh (as in the case of icebergs, which are land 
glaciers that have floated out to sea), or of low salinity (as in the 
case of field-ice), the surface-layer is often colder than the 
more saline water beneath, on which it floats in virtue of its 
lower salinity. And the latter case constantly presents itself 
when some movement of translation slants upwards a deeper 
and colder stratum; which we shall presently find to be a 
general fact along the eastern coasts of our continents, and to 
be attributable to the earth’s rotation on its axis (p. 31). 

Under ordinary circumstances, then, the minimum temperature 
recorded by self-registering thermometers sent down with the 
sounding apparatus, may be expected to be the bottom tem- 
perature ; and this expectation has been fully verified by the 
results of the serial Temperature-observations made in the Por- 
cupine and Challenger expeditions; which have shown that the 
temperature of the Atlantic undergoes a progressive reduction 
from above downwards, but at a rate by no means uniform ; 
and have clearly proved the fallacy of those older observations 
in which the temperature seemed to rise in the deepest stratum 
—the elevation of the ‘unprotected’ thermometers having been 
really due to increase of pressure, not to increment of heat. 

In order to render the scientific rationale of these observations 
more intelligible, we shall first state the results of the Tempe- 
rature-soundings taken by Dr. Carpenter in his two visits 
(1870 and 1871) to the Mediterranean, the peculiar conditions 
of whose basin have been already adverted to (p. 7). 

We have here a great Inland Sea, of which the depth ranges 
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downwards almost to that of the North Atlantic, and exceeds 
that of many other large Oceanic areas; whilst its channel of 
communication with the great Atlantic basin is so shallow on 
the line of the ‘ridge,’ or ‘marine watershed’ (as Dr. Carpenter 
terms it), between Capes Spartel and Trafalgar, that all but the 
most superficial strata of the two basins are completely cut off 
from each other. Both the summer and the winter surface- 
temperatures are very nearly the same in the two seas, with a 
slight excess on the side of the Mediterranean, which shows 
that its warmth is not dependent —as some of the extravagant 
advocates of the heating power of the Gulf Stream have sup- 
posed—on an influx of water from that source. And the rapid 
reduction of temperature which shows itself in the summer 
from the surface downwards, alike in the Mediterranean and in 
the Atlantic under the same parallels, clearly proceeds from 
the superheating of the superficial stratum under the influence of 
direct solar radiation. The surface-temperature of the Me- 
diterranean during the months of August and September ranges 
between 70° and 80°; but the thermometer descends rapidly 
in the first fifty fathoms, the temperature at that depth being 
about 58°; and a slight further decrease shows itself between 
fifty and a hundred fathoms, at which depth the temperature is 
54° near the western extremity of the basin, 55° nearer its 
middle, and 56° in its eastern part. Now from the hundred 
fathoms’ plane to the bottom, even where it lies at a depth of 
2,000 fathoms, the temperature of the Mediterranean is uniform, 
the difference never exceeding a degree. In the winter months, 
on the other hand, the temperature, alike of the surface, and of 
the superficial 100 fathoms’ stratum, is brought down, by the 
reduction of the temperature of the superjacent atmosphere, to 
that of the uniform stratum beneath; so that the entire column 
of Mediterranean water has then a like uniform temperature 
from its surface to its greatest depths. 

Now, we bold these observations to be of fundamental im- 


rtance in two ways. For, in the first place, they show us the 
imit of the direct heating power of the solar rays that fall on 
he surface of the sea. There are few parts of the open ocean 
f which the surface-temperature is ever much higher than 
hat of the Mediterranean; the most notable excess being seen 
in the Red Sea, the enclosure of which between two coast lines, 
owhere more than 160 miles apart, while a large portion of it 
ies within the hottest land-area we know, causes its surface- 
mperature occasionally to rise even above 90°. The direct 
eating power of the solar rays at Aden, as measured by a 
thermometer with a blackened bulb, exposed on a blackened 
NO. CXIX, Cc 
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board, has been seen (in the experience of Colonel Playfair, our 
former consul at that station) to be above 212°; but that heat 
is mainly used up in converting the surface-film of the sea into 
vapour. All experiment shows that solar heat directly pene- 
trates to so small a depth, and that the conducting power of 
water is so very slight, that some other means must exist for the 
extension of its influence even to the depth of twenty or thirty 
fathoms. ‘This extension is attributed by Dr. Carpenter (who 
is supported in this and other Physical doctrines by the most § 
eminent authorities in that department of Science) to a 
downward convection, taking place in the following mode :— 
Each surface-film, as it loses part of its water by evapora- 
tion, becomes more saline, and, therefore, specifically heavier, 
notwithstanding the increase of its temperature; and will 
thus sink, carrying down an excess of heat, until it loses its 
excess of salt by diffusion. It is, of course, replaced by a fresh 
film from below; and this will sink in its turn, to be again 
replaced by a less saline stratum; and the process will go on so 
long as the superheating action continues. Now, in the Medi- 
terranean the depth of this ‘superheating’ is limited by the 
periodical alternation of the seasons; but it might be expected 
that under the Equator, where even the winter temperature of 
the ocean-surface does not fall much below 80° (save under the 
local influence of cold currents), it would extend further down- 
wards. The Challenger observations, however, have shown that 
this is not the case, the thickness of the superheated stratum 
being no greater under the Equator than it is anywhere else— 
a fact of which the significance will presently become apparent. 
These Mediterranean observations, when taken in connection 
with others made elsewhere on the constant temperature of 
deep lakes, show, in the second place, that the temperature of 
any enclosed body of water which is sufficiently deep to be but 
little influenced either by direct solar radiation, or by admixture 
of water flowing into it from without, will be the isocheimal, or 
lowest mean winter temperature, of the locality. We notice 
that in Dr, Carpenter’s report of his first Mediterranean cruise, 
he connected it with the temperature of the solid crust of the 
earth, which there is reason to fix at between 50° and 54° in 
Central and Southern Europe; this being the constant tempe- 
rature shown in deep caves, and at depths in the soil at which 
seasonal variations cease to show themselves, while there is as 
yet no such increment of mean temperature as shows itself at 
greater depths. But the observations taken during his second 
Mediterranean cruise, having proved that the temperature of 
the uniform substratum is higher in the eastern basin than in the 
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western, in accordance with the higher isocheimal of the former, 
whilst those subsequently taken by Captain Nares, in thé Gulf of 
Suez, gave a bottom-temperature of 71° at 400 fathoms, even 
in February, Dr. Carpenter has been led to abandon his first im- 
pression, and to regard the constant uniform temperature as 
determined by the isocheimal. And this conclusion, we have 
reason to believe, will be found to accord well with the results 
of observations made elséwhere. Thus it has been ascertained 
by Mr. Buchan, the able Secretary of the Scottish Meteorological 
Society, that in the deeper parts of Loch Lomond there is a 
permanent temperature of about 41°, and that this is exactly 
the mean of the temperature of the air during the winter 
months in that locality. 

Hence, if it were possible for a body of Ocean-water to 
remain unaffected by any other thermal agencies than those to 
which it is itself subjected, it seems clear that all below that 
superficial stratum of which the temperature varies with the 
season, would have a constant uniform temperature corre- 
sponding to the isocheimal of the locality. For whilst cold 
readily extends downwards, just as heat extends upwards, by 
convection, the extension of Heat in a downward direction is very 


_limited; the power of the sun being mainly expended in 


surface-evaporation. 

As a corollary from the foregoing, it follows that when any 
stratum of ocean-water has a temperature be/ow the isocheimal 
of the locality, it may be presumed to have flowed thither from 
a colder region; whilst, if the temperature of any stratum beneath 
100 fathoms be above the isocheimal, it may be presumed 
to have flowed thither from a warmer region. This is simply 
to put upon differences of ocean temperature the interpretation 
we constantly give to variations in the temperature of the 
Atmosphere; which every one knows to be mainly dependent 
upon the direction in which the wind is moving. The com- 
parative permanence of the great movements of the Ocean is 
simply due to that of the antagonistic forces constantly operat- 
ing to produce them. 

A sort of epitome of the general Oceanic Circulation is pre- 
sented, as Dr. Carpenter has pointed out, in that deep channel 
between the North of Scotland and the Faroe islands, which 
was first explored by Professor Wyville Thomson and himself in 
the Lightning (p. 18),and which was next year examined more 
particularly by serial temperature-soundings taken with ‘ pro- 
tected’ thermometers at every fifty fathoms’ depth. In the 
north-eastern part of this channel, there was found to be a dis- 
tinct horizontal division of its water into two strata; areal 
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one warmer than the normal, and the deeper one far colder than 
the normal, with a ‘stratum of intermixture’ between the two. 
The deeper stratum, whose thickness is nearly two thousand feet, 
has a temperature ranging downwards from 32° to 29°; and it 
obviously constitutes a vast body of glacial water moving 
slowly from the Polar Sea to the south-west, to discharge itself 
into the North Atlantic basin. Traced onwards in_ this 
direction, it was found to be diverted by a bank rising in the 
middle of the channel, so as to be narrowed and at the same 
time increased in velocity ; as was indicated by the rounding of 
the pebbles which covered the bottom, and also by the nearer 
approach of the cold stratum to the surface, consequent upon 
the shallowing of the bottom off the edge of the Faroe Banks. 
The other part of the channel was there occupied to its bottom 
by the warm flow slowly setting from the Mid-Atlantic to the 
north-east ; and thus was formed that division of the bottom at 
the same depths into ‘ cold’ and ‘ warm areas,’ which was noticed 
in the Lightning cruise (p. 13), and which was found to exert so 
important an influence on the distribution of animal life; whilst, 
when difference of depth also came in as an element, a difference 
of bottom-temperature amounting to fifteen degrees sometimes 
showed itself within a distance of ¢hiee ov four miles. 

On applying the same test to the deep Temperature-soundings 
taken in the Porcupine, off the western coast of Portugal, in the 
same parallel as the middle of the western basin of the Medi- 
terranean, we find that they plainly indicate the derivation of 
a large part of the deeper water of the Atlantic basin from a 
Polar source. For while the temperature of its superficial 
stratum varies with the season, being rather below that of the 
Mediterranean in the summer, and about the same in winter, 
there is beneath this a stratum of several hundred fathoms, 
which shows so slow a reduction down to about 700 fathoms, 
that the thermometer only falls to 49°. But between 700 and 
900 fathoms there is a distinct ‘stratum of intermixture,’ 
comparable to that encountered in the ‘ Lightning Channel,’ in 
which the thermometer falls nine or ten degrees; and beneath 
this is a vast body of water, ranging downwards from 900 
fathoms to 2,000 or more, of which the temperature shows a 
progressive reduction to 36° or 35°°5. 

There is here no distinct evidence of the presence of water 
warmer than the normal; but such evidence is very clearly 
afforded by the Porcupine temperature-soundings taken at 
various points between the latitude of Lisbon and that of the 
Faroe Islands, extending northwards through a range of twenty- 

five degrees of latitude. For while these show a considerable 
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progressive reduction of temperature alike at the surface and in 
the first 100 fathoms, they also show that in the thick stratum 
between 100 and 700 fathoms, the reduction is so slight as we 
proceed northwards, that the temperature of the whole of this 
Stratum presents a greater and greater elevation above the iso- 
cheimal of the locality,—thus clearly indicating its derivation 
from a southern source. 

On these facts Dr. Carpenter has based a doctrine of a General 
Oceanic Circulation, sustained by the opposition of temperature 
between the Polar and Equatorial areas; which produces a 
disturbance of hydrostatic equilibrium sufficient to produce a 
creeping flow of a deep stratum of water from the polar to the 
equatorial area, while the superficial stratum is slowly draughted 
from the equatorial towards the polar areas. This vertical 
circulation he considers to be altogether independent of the 
horizontal circulation produced by Winds, which shows itself in 
definite currents, of which the most notable are the Gulf Stream 
of the North Atlantic, and the Kuro Siwo of the North Pacific— 
which owe their origin to the action of the trade winds on the 
equatorial portions of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans respect- 
ively,—and the monsoon currents of the Indian Ocean. Dr. 
Carpenter’s doctrine has thus scarcely any resemblance to that 
of Captain Maury, who attributed the Gulf Stream to the 
elevation of level in the intertropical area, produced by the 
elevation of temperature; a notion which was effectually dis- 
posed of by Sir John Herschel, who showed that no elevation 
of level that could be thus occasioned could possibly produce so 
rapid and powerful a current. And the only feature common 
to the two, is the existence of an under-flow from the Pole 
towards the Equator; which Captain Maury advocated without 
any definite conception of the conditions under which it would 
be produced; while, according to Dr. Carpenter, a vera causa 
for this under-flow (as also of the complemental upper-flow in 
the opposite direction) is supplied by the action of Polar Cold, 
of which the following is an experimental illustration :— ~ 


‘Let along narrow trough, with glass sides, be filled with water 
having a temperature of 50°, and let cold be applied to the surface 
of the water at one end, whilst heat is similarly applied at the 
other. By the introduction of a colouring liquid, mixed with gum of 
sufficient viscidity to prevent its too rapid diffusion, it will be seen 
that a vertical circulation will be set up in the liquid; for that — 
portion of it which has been acted on by the surface-cold, becoming 
thereby increased in density, falls to the bottom, and is replaced by 
a surface-flow, which, when cooled in its turn, descends like the 
preceding; and the denser water, in virtue of its excess of lateral 
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pressure, creeps along the bottom of the trough towards the other 
end, where it gradually moves upwards to replace that which has been 
draughted off. As it approaches the surface, it comes under the 
influence of the heat applied to it; and being warmed by this, it 
carries along its excess of temperature in a creeping-flow towards the 
cold extremity, where it is again made to descend by the reduction 
of its temperature; and thus a circulation is kept up, as long as this 
antagonism of temperature at the two ends of the trough is main- 
tained. The case, in fact, only differs from that of the hot water 
apparatus used for heating buildings in this,—that whilst the primum 
mobile in the latter is heat applied below, which causes the water to 
rise in it by the diminution of its specific gravity, the primum mobile 
of the circulation in the trough is cold applied at the surface, which 
causes the water to descend through the increase of its specific gravity. 
The application of surface-heat at the other end of the trough would 
have scarcely any effect per se in giving motion to the water; but 
it serves to maintain the disturbance of equilibrium, which, if cold 
alone were in operation, would gradually decrease with the reduction 
of temperature of the entire body of water in the trough, which 
would cease to circulate 2s soon as its temperature skould be brought 
to one uniform degree of depression.’ 


It is maintained by Dr. Carpenter, that between’a column of 
Polar water, of which the average temperature will be below 30°, 
and a column of Equatorial water of an average temperature of 
(say) 40°, such a difference of downward, and therefore of /ateral, 
pressure must exist, as will suffice to maintain a slow circulation 
in the great Ocean-basins, corresponding to that in the trough ; 
the heavier polar water moving along the floor of the basin 
towards the equator, and gradually rising there towards the 
surface, as each new arrival pushes up that which preceded it ; 
whilst an upper stratum of lighter equatorial water will be 
continually moving towards each pole, in virtue of the indraught 

roduced by the downward movement of the polar column.-— 

n this doctrine he is supported by the authority of Sir John 
Herschel (who addressed to him on this subject one of his last 
scientific letters), of Sir William Thomson, and of Sir George 
Airy, who all concur in sanctioning his proposition as dyna- 
mically correct.* But as his colleague, Professor Wyville 
Thomson, has expressed his dissent—so far, at least, as regards 
the cause of the amelioration of the climate of North-Western 


* It is further notewortby that Pouillet, one of the greatest authorities 
of his time in Thermotics, had long ago (1847) expressed the opinion that 
“a surface-movement from the Equator towards the Poles, and a deep 
movement from the Poles towards the Equator, would best express the 
facts of ocean-temperature then known; though that opinion was after- 
wards pushed aside for a time, by the prevalence of the erroneous doctrine 
of a uniform deep-sea temperature of 39°. 
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Europe—it is but fair to Dr. Carpenter to point out that his 
doctrine has received from the results of the Challenger in- 
vestigations in the Atlantic, that strong confirmation which is 
afforded by the precise verification of a prediction. For in his 
later reports Dr. Carpenter gave expression to the following 
conclusions from the data at that time before him :— 

1. That the whole mass of water in the North Atlantic below 
about 900 fathoms depth, will have a temperature of from 
40° to 386°, this reduction depending on an inflow of Arctic 
water into its basin, which brings down, as in the case alread 
cited (p. 20), a temperature which may be even below 380°; but 
that the limitation of the supply of this Arctic water will pre- 
vent as great a reduction in the bottom-temperature of the Mid- 
Atlantic, as is seen elsewhere. For, putting aside what may 
possibly come down from Baffin’s Bay, which is not likely to 
be much, there can be no southward underflow of Arctic 
water, except through the channel between Greenland and 
Iceland, which is not a very wide one, and the still narrower 
channel between the North of Scotland and the Farce Islands ; 
the bank which extends between the Faroe Islands and Ice- 
land, and the shallowness of the hed of the North Sea, present- 
ing an effectual barrier to the exit of the glacial water of the 
Arctic basin through those passages. 

2. That, on the other hand, the unrestricted communication 
between the Antarctic basin and that of the South Atlantic, 
by allowing the free flow of polar water over the bed of the 
latter, would reduce its bottom-tempera‘ure below that of the 
North Atlantic; and that the influence of this predominant 
Antarctic underflow might perhaps extend to the north of the 
Equator. 

3. That in the Equatorial region, from which the upper warm 
stratum is being continually draughted off towards each pole, 
whilst the two Polar streams, which meet on the bottom, are 
as continually rising towards the surface, water below 40° would 
lie at a less depth beneath the surface, than it does in the 
temperate regions of the North and South Atlantic. 

Now the Challenger soundings taken in varicus parts of 
the Mid-Atlantic show (1) that the general temperature of 
the North Atlantic sea-bed, between the latitude of Lisben 
and the Azores, and the tropic cf Cancer, ranges from 
40° Fahr. at the depth of about 900 fathoms, to 55°5 at a 
depth of 3,150; so that this sea-bed is overlaid by a stratum of 
almost ice-cold water, having an average thickness of ten thou- 
sand feet, which, if it has not a// come from one or other of the 
Polar areas, must contain a large admixture of water that has 
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brought with it a glacial temperature. But (2) as the Challenger 
approached the Equator, the bottom-temperature, instead of 
rising, was found to sink yet lower; 34°4 being reached at 
3,025 fathoms in the neighbourhood of St. Thomas’s (lat. 
18°} N.), and 32°4 at 2,475 fathoms, half-way between St. 
Paul’s Rocks in lat. 1° N., and Fernando Noronha in lat. 5° 8. 
Further, the temperature-section taken by the Challenger in 
crossing from Brazil to the Cape of Good Hope, shows the South 
Atlantic to be altogether considerably colder than the North At- 
lantic under the same parallels ; not only the surface-temperature 
being lower, but the bottom being colder by from 2° to 3° 
And (8) it was found, as the Challenger proceeded southward 
from the Azores, past Madeira, to the Equator, that the line of 
40° progressively approached the surface, from the depth of 
900 fathoms at which it lay at the Azores, to only 300 fathoms 
at the Equator, where the descent of the thermometer from the 
surface-temperature of 78° was more rapid than in any other 
locality, more than a degree being lost for every ten fathoms. 
That in the South Atlantic the line of 40° rises much nearer the 
surface than it does in the North Atlantic,—lying in the former 
ocean, at an average depth of only about 400 fathoms,—seems 
attributable in part to the general depression of its tempera- 
ture, which is due to a variety of causes; the loss of heat from 
the surface to the 40° line, between lat. 35° S. and lat. 38° S., 
being only about 15°, or at the rate of one degree for every 
twenty-six fathoms. But it seems not improbable that the 
comparative warmth of the upper stratum of the North Atlantic 
is due to the transport of a large body of Equatorial water as far 
north as the parallel of 40°; not so much, however, by the érue 
Gulf Stream or Florida current, as through the northward de- 
flection, by the chain of West India Islands and the Peninsula 
of Florida, of that large portion of the Equatorial Current 
which strikes against them without entering the Caribbean 
Sea at all. 

We are thus led to the question which is very fully discussed 
both in Dr. Carpenter’s last report, and in Chapter vir. of 
Professor Wyville Thomson’s book, as to the influence of the 
Gulf Stream upon the climate of North-Western Europe; and 
this is a subject of such general interest, that, as there is a 
decided difference of opinion between these two authorities, our 
readers will naturally desire to know the precise nature of the 
doctrine advocated by each, and the principal arguments on 
which it rests. 

It is admitted on both sides that the climate of the western 
shores of the British Islands, still more that of the Shetlands 
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and the Faroes, and yet more again that of the northern part 
of the Norwegian coast, of the north coast of Russia, at least 
as far as the entrance of the White Sea, and even of Iceland 
and Spitzbergen, is ameliorated by a north-east flow of surface 
water, bringing with it the warmth of a lower latitude. For 
although Mr. Findlay in this country, and Dr. Hayes (the 
Arctic explorer) in the United States, have attributed this 
amelioration to the prevalence of south-west Winds alone, yet 
the recent correlation of a large body of comparative observa- 
tions on the winter temperature‘of the Sea and of the Air has 
clearly shown that the former—as we proceed north—has so 
much higher an average than the latter, as to be clearly inde- 
pendent of it. Now Professor Wyville Thomson accepts the 
current doctrine that this north-east flow is an extension of the 
Gulf Stream, using that term, however, to include, with the true 
Gulf Stream or Florida current, the portion of the Equatorial 
current which never enters the Gulf of Mexico; and he con- 
siders that the whole of that vast body of water, extending 
downwards to at least 600 fathoms, which the temperature- 
soundings of the Porcupine have shown to be slowly creeping 
northwards (p. 21), is impelled by the vis a tergo, or propulsive 
force imparted to the Equatorial Current by the Trade-winds. 
That this propulsive force here extends itself downwards to a 
depth far greater than that of either the Equatorial or the Gulf 
Stream current, he attributes to the re-collection of its waters 
in the eul de sac formed by the north-eastern corner of the 
Atlantic, and the gradual narrowing of the channel through 
which it is impelled. But this is entirely inconsistent 
with the fact, shown in his own chart of Dr. Petermann’s 
isothermal lines, that the northward movement extends ad/ 
across the Atlantic, from the coast of Ireland to Newfound- 
land ; the isotherms there turning sharply round the corner, and 
running to the north, and even to the north-west, in a manner 
that cannot possibly be accounted for by the propulsive force 
which is carrying the real Gulf stream nearly due east. In fact, 
Professor Wyville Thomson seems to us to have fallen into the 
error of his leader Dr. Petermann and other physical geo- 
graphers, in assuming that the proved excess of temperature 
in the Arctic area can be due to nothing else than ‘the 
Gulf Stream.’ If, by this term, they avowedly mean nothing 
else than a northward movement of warm water from the Mid- 
Atlantic, we are entirely at one with them; only deprecating 
the application of the term ‘Gulf Stream’ to that movement, 
as leading to a misconception. But if they distinctly attribute 
it, with Professor Wyville Thomson, to the action of the trade- 
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winds, we ask them for some intelligible rationale of the manner 
in which the Trade-wind circulation drives northwards into the 
Polar area a body of water more than 2,000 miles wide and 
700 fathoms deep. 

Dr. Carpenter, on the other hand, who finds a definite vera 
causa for this movement in the indraught of the whole upper 
stratum of the North Atlantic into the Polar area, as comple- 
mental to the outflow of its deeper stratum,—has been led by 
a careful investigation of all accessible data as to the volume, 
temperature, and rate of movement of the ¢rve Gulf Stream 
in various parts of its course, to adopt the view previously 
advocated by Mr. Findlay, and accepted by Sir John 
Herschel and Admiral Irminger (of the Danish navy), 
that the Florida Current—which gradually spreads itself out 
like a fan, diminishing in depth as it increases in extent—is 
— broken up and dispersed in the Mid-Atlantic, not 
ong after passing the banks of Newfoundland; so that if any 
of its extensions really reach our shores, they bring with them 
little or no warmth. Even at its deepest and strongest, this 
powerful current loses 15° of surface-temperature during its 
winter passage to the longitude of Nova Scotia, which occupies 
from forty to fifty days. And when it reaches the banks of 
Newfoundland, it encounters the Labrador current, with its 
fleet of icebergs, by which its temperature is still further 
greatly reduced ; and as its superficial area increases, its depth 
diminishes, so that it becomes less and less able to maintain its 
temperature against the cooling influence of the air above it. 
As its rate of movement, where it is last recognisable as a 
current, is so reduced, that at least 100 days must be occupied 
in its passage from the banks of Newfoundland to the Land's 
End, it is scarcely to be conceived that a thinned-out surface 
layer of only fifty fathoms’ depth, should do otherwise than fol/ow 
the temperature of the atmosphere above it, as the thin super- 
heated layer of the Mediterranean most certainly does. The 
continuance of its north-east movement as a surface-drift, bear- 
ing with it trunks of tropical trees, fruits, floating shells, &c., is | 
fully accounted for by the prevalence of south-west winds over 
that portion of the Atlantic, which land these products on the 
shores it washes. Further, of that owfside reflection of the Equa- 
torial current which is included by Professor Wyville Thomson 
under the term Gulf Stream, the main body appears to cross 
the Atlantic near the parallel of the Azores, and to turn south- 
wards when it has passed them, being drawn back as a 
‘supply-current’ towards the sources of the Equatorial; and 
this seems to be the final destination of the greater part of the 
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Florida current itself; only one small branch of it being 
occasionally recognisable in the Bay of Biscay as Rennel’s 
current, while two other narrow bands can be distinguished by 
their somewhat higher temperature, one between the Shetland 
and the Faroe Isles, and the other between the Faroes and 
Iceland. 

The real heater of North-western Europe, according to Dr. 
Carpenter, is the stratum of 600 or 700 fathoms depth, which, 
as already mentioned (p. 21), he has traced northwards by con- 
tinuity of temperature from the coast of Portugal to the Faroe 
banks, and the movement of which he attributes to a vis a fronte, 
or indraught, resulting from the continual descent, in the 
Polar area, of the water whose temperature has been brought 
down by sunface-cold,—as in the experimental illustration, of 
which his account has been already cited (p. 21). The surface- 
temperature of this stratum, in the summer months, follows 
that of the air, which is generally warmer than itself; but in 
the winter, when the temperature of the air falls below that of 
the sub-surface stratum, each surface-film, as it is cooled and 
descends, wiil be replaced by warmer water from below; and 
thus, as Dr. Carpenter points out, a deep moderately-warm 
stratum becomes a much more potent heat-carrier than a mere 
surface-layer of superheated water. Hence it is the 700 
fathoms’ depth, in the North Atlantic, of the stratum having a 
temperature above 45°, which gives to this slow-moving muss 
its special calorific power. In corresponding latitudes of the 
South Atlantic, on the other hand, the stratum exceeding 45° 
of temperature is not more than 300 fathoms deep; so that if 
this stratum be moving towards the South Pole, its power of 
ameliorating the Antarctic climate will be much inferior. To 
whatever extent, therefore, the greater depth of the stratum 
above 45° in the North Atlantic is due to the prolongation into 
it of the Equatorial current (a matter still open to investiga- 
tion), to that extent Dr. Carpenter admits our obligation to it ; 


but he argues that a cause for its northward flow must be 


sought somewhere else than in the original eis a tergo of the 
horizontal circulation, which will tend, if not exhausted, to 
bring it back to its source; and that this cause is to be found 
in the eis a fronte of the vertical circulation, of which the 
primum mobile is Polar Cold. 

The decision of this question will ultimately rest mainly on 
the temperature-phenomena of high southern latitudes, to which 
no Gulf Stream brings warm water from an Equatorial source ; 
and as the Challenger was ordered (at Dr. Carpenter’s special 
instance) to run due south from Kerguelen’s Land, so as to 
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approach the great ice-barrier of the Antarctic as nearly as 


may be deemed expedient, and as we have already heard from | 


Melbourne that she has done, we shall learn ere long whether 


the upper stratum of the Southern Ocean is really travel- 


ling Polewards, as on Dr. Carpenter’s theory it ought to do, 
and as the slow southerly ‘set’ noticed by several Antarctic 
navigators would seem to indicate that it does. In the mean 


time, however, we may notice that a remarkable confirmation of § 


Dr. Carpenter’s doctrine of a continual upward movement of 
water in the Equatorial zone, from the bottom towards the surface, 
is afforded by the Challenger observations. For this ascent is 
indicated, not only by the remarkable approach of the isotherm 
of 40° to within 300 fathoms at the Equator, but also by the 
marked reduction of the salinity of the surface-water, which is 


there encountered. For the Challenger observations, confirming } 


others previously made, show that the specific gravity of swrface- 


water (allowance for temperature being duly made) falls within | 


the Tropics from an average of 10273 to an average of 1026°3; 
and that this reduced salinity corresponds exactly with that of 
the low salinity of the Polar water which is traceable over the 
sea-bed even into the Equatorial area. ; 

It is obvious that such a continual ascent of glacial water 
towards the surface, must have a moderating effect upon the 
surface-temperature of the Equatorial zone; and it seems to us 
that this doctrine of a vertical oceanic circulation affords an 
adequate rationale of the fact, that the surface-temperature of 
the deep ocean seems never to rise much above 80°, even where 
(as under the Equator) it is constantly exposed to the most 
powerful insolation. In the Mediterranean and the Red Sea, in 
which there is, ex hypothesi, no such upward movement, thé 
surface-temperature is proportionally much higher ; that of the 
Mediterranean in Lat. 35° being nearly equal in September to 
that of the Equatorial Atlantic in the same month, and that of 
the Red Sea rising to 92°. So also, along the Guinea Coast, 
where the depth is not great enough toadmit the glacial under- 


flow, the surface-temperature sometimes rises as high as 90°.) 


Thus it appears that this general Oceanic Circulation exerts 
as important an influence in moderating Tropical heat, as in 
tempering Polar cold. 

That the constantly-renewed disturbance of Equilibrium pro- 
duced by difference of Temperature, is adequate to maintain such 
a slow vertical oceanic circulation as Dr. Carpenter contends for, 
seems now established by the proved existence of decided under- 
currents in the Gibraltar and Black Sea Straits, which are pretty 
clearly maintained by slight differences of downward and there- 
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fore lateral pressure between equal columns at the two extre- 
mities of each strait. In the case of the Gibraltar currents, the 
superficial indraught of Atlantic water into the Mediterranean 
serves to keep up the level of that great inland sea, which would 
otherwise be lowered by excessive evaporation.* But this in- 
draught, which replaces by salt water what has passed off as 
fresh, would produce a progressive accumulation of salt in the 
Mediterranean basin, if it were not compensated by an under- 
current in the opposite direction, which carries owé as much 
salt as the surface-current brings im ; and the maintaining power 
of this under-current, which sometimes runs at the rate of a mile 
and a half per hour, is the excess of the average specific gravity 
of Mediterranean water, which may be taken as 1029, over that 
of Atlantic water, which may be taken as 1027-3.—The case is 
still more striking, however, in regard to the currents of the 
Dardanelles and the Bosphorus, where the conditions are re- 
versed, and the difference in deusity between the columns is 
greater. For in consequence of the excess of fresh water 
brought down by the great rivers which discharge themselves 
into the Black Sea, above the loss by evaporation from its 
surface, there is generally an outward upper-current,—which, 
however, owes part of its force to wind,—setting first into the 
sea of Marmora, and thence into the Aigean. Now the 
salinity of Black Sea water is reduced by the excessive 
influx of fresh water, to less than half that of the Mediter- 
ranean; its specific gravity usually varying between 1012 
and 1014, according to the season. And it was argued by 
Dr. Carpenter that, alike on d priori and d posteriori grounds, 
there must be a powerful inward under-current: since the 
great excess of lateral pressure at the outer end of each 
Strait would necessarily drive inwards the lower stratum 
of its water; while the salt, if not thus continually returned, 
would be gradually altogether washed out of the Black Sea 
basin. To this it was replied by Captain Spratt, who had sur- 
veyed these Straits some years ago, and who strongly opposed 
the whole under-current doctrine, first, that he had ascertained 
their bottom-water to be stationary, and second, that the salt 
which passes outwards during a large proportion of the year, is 
carried inwards again during the winter months, when the Black 
Sea rivers are low, and the wind sets ¢o the north-east, instead 
of from it as at other times. Having reason, however, to dis- 
trust the accuracy of Captain Spratt’s conclusion, as well from 
an examination of his own record of his experiments, as from 


* See Dr. Carpenter’s Paper ‘On the Physical Conditions ef Inland 
Seas,’ in The Contemporary Review, yol. xxii., p. 386, 
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local information which was strongly corroborative of the 
existence of an under-current, Dr. Carpenter requested the 
Hydrographer to the Admiralty to direct that a re-examination 
of this question should be made by the surveying staff of the 
Shearwater, which was about to proceed to that station ; and the 
result was, that most unequivocal evidence was obtained of the 
existence of an inward under-current, of which the strength is 
proportional to that of the outward upper-current; being greatest 


when the latter is impelled by a north-east wind, which, by } 


lowering the interior and raising the exterior level, will increase 
the preponderance of the outer column over the inner. When 
the outward surface-current was running at the rate of from 
three to four knots an hour, the buoy from which the current- 
drag was suspended in the deeper stratum was carried inwards 
by its movement, at a rate greater than that at which any row- 
boat could keep up with it; so that the apparatus would have 
been lost, if the steam-launch of the Shearwater had not been 
able to follow it. 

This very striking confirmation of Dr. Carpenter’s prediction 
will probably increase our readers’ confidence in the soundness 
of the general Physical Theory he propounds; which is to the 
effect that wherever two bodies of water are in connection’ with 
each other, constantly differing in downward pressure,—whether 
in consequence of difference of temperature, excess of evapora- 
tion, or inflow of fresh water,—there will be an under-flow from 
the heavier towards the lighter, which, by lowering the level of 
the former, will produce a return upper-flow from the lighter 
towards the heavier. This, as Sir John Herschel remarked, 
seems the common-sense of the matter; and it is only because 
the Gulf Stream has a body of staunch advocates, like Dr. Peter- 
mann, Professor W yville Thomson, and Mr.Croll, who strenuously 
uphold the exclusive agency of the Trade-winds, that any oppo- 
sition has been raised to Dr. Carpenter’s views. Professor M6hn 
of Christiania, who wrote a very important Memoir in 1872 to 
prove the dependence of the peculiar climate of Norway upon 
the Gulf Stream,—his facts real/y proving its dependence upon 
the flow of warm water to the Norwegian shores,—has since 
expressed to Dr. Carpenter his conversion to Dr. C.’s doctrine 
of the cause of that flow. And by Dr. Meyer, who has been 
for some years engaged in the investigation of the currents 
of the Baltic (the condition of which, as regards excess of river- 
supply over evaporation, corresponds with that of the Black 
Sea), they are unhesitatingly accepted as entirely accounting 
for the phenomena he has there observed. 

In another very important particular do the results of the 
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Challenger observations confirm Dr. Carpenter’s previously 
expressed views,—namely, that the cold band which intervenes 
between the Gulf Stream and the Atlantic seaboard of the 
United States, and which is traceable even along the northern 
side of the Florida Channel itself, is really produced by the 
surging-upwards of the polar-equatorial flow which underlies 
the Gulf Stream, and which, as the temperature-soundings of 
the United States coast surveyors have shown, even enters the 
Gulf of Mexico as an under-current flowing inwards beneath the 
warm outflowing stream. This surging-upwards of the deeper 
cold strata along the western slope of the Atlantic basin is 
easily accounted for on dynamical principles, and does, in fact, 
afford very cogent evidence that the great body of North 
Atlantic water below (say) 800 fathoms is really moving south- 
wards. It was first pointed out, we believe, by Captain Maury, 
that the eastward tendency of the Gulf Stream, which shows 
itself more and more as it advances into higher latitudes, is due 
in great part to the excess of easterly momentum which it brings 
from the intertropical zone, where the earth’s rotatory movement 
is much more rapid than it is half way towards the pole; and 
this view of the case was fully accepted by Sir John Herschel. 
For the same reason, any body of water moving from either 
Pole towards the Equator will bring from higher to lower 
latitudes a deficiency of easterly momentum, that is to say, it 
will tend westwards ; and this tendency will carry it towards the 
surface, when it meets the slope of the United States seaboard. 
The correctness of this view has been further confirmed (1) by 
the fact recently communicated to Dr. Carpenter by Captain 
St. John, who has lately returned from the survey of the 
Japan Sea, that a similar cold band intervenes between the 
Kuro Siwo (p. 21) and the eastern coast of Japan; and (2) 
by the results of the inquiries prosecuted in the Baltic and 
North Sea by Dr. Meyer, who has found distinct evidence of 
the surging-up of the southward-moving deeper and colder 
layer on the western slopes of those basins; the temperature 
of the eastern face of the Dogger Bank being from 10° to 15° 
lower than that of its western, and a difference of 15° some- 
times showing itself within five fathoms of depth. 


We come lastly to the Biological results of these explorations, 
and the bearings of these on several most important points of bio- 
geological doctrine,—as, for example, the existing distribution 
of marine animal life in its relation to depth, temperature, and 
supply of food and oxygen; its connection with anterior changes 
in the relations of sea and land, and in the depth and tempera- 
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ture of the ‘sea-bed; the continuity of life in some localities, 
whilst interruptions occurred in others; and the question how 
far a gradual change in external conditions may modify the 
characters of species, so as to sanction that idea of ‘descent with 
modification’ which seems increasingly to find favour among 
unprejudiced Paleontologists. On each of these points we shall 
briefly touch. 

Previously to the commencement of the recent series of re- 
searches, our knowledge of the Animal life of the Deep Sea was 
limited to that which could be derived from the examination of 
the small samples of bottom brought up by the sounding appa- 
ratus; the use of the dredge having been restricted to depths of 
about 400 fathoms. These samples indicated the very extensive 
diffusion of low and simple forms of animal life, belonging for 
the most part to the group of Foraminifera. Only a few 
specimens of any higher type had been obtained, and the 
opinion was very generally entertained that the existence of 
such was impossible under the enormous pressure to which they 
would be subjected at great depths, and that the specimens 
brought up by the sounding-line (as in the case of the star- 
fishes which Dr. Wallich found clustering around it) had been 
entangled by it in its passage through the upper stratum. It 
seems to have been forgotten, however, that this pressure, being 
equal in all directions, can have but a very trifling influence on 
the condition of animals composed entirely of solid and liquid 
parts ; neither altering their shape, interfering with their move- 
ments, nor obstructing any of their functions. A drop of water 
(as Dr. Carpenter pointed out in his first report) enclosed in a 
globular membranous capsule of extreme tenuity, would undergo 
no other change beneath a fluid pressure of three tons on the 
square inch, than a very slight reduction of its bulk; and if an 
aperture existed in the capsule, its contents would not escape, 
since, while the external pressure would tend to force them out, 
an inward pressure of exactly equivalent amount would tend to 
keep them in. 

The dredgings carried on in the Porcupine, in the summer of 
1869, on the eastern slope of the North Atlantic Basin, between 
the latitudes of 48° and 60° north, clearly showed that the 
supposed limitation of higher forms of animal life to a depth 
not much exceeding 300 fathoms (an inference deduced by 
Edward Forbes from his dredgings in the Aigean) has no real 
existence—at least so far as relates to the Oceanic area; a 
varied and abundant Fauna having been met with in successive 
explorations, progressively carried down to 600, 800, 1,000, 
1,200, 1,500, 1,700 fathoms ; and when at last the dredge was 
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sent down to a depth of 2,435 fathoms, it came up loaded with a 
hundredweight and a half of ‘ globigerina-mud ’—a large part of 
which was a mass of life, having imbedded in it representa- 
tives of nearly all the principal types of Marine Invertebrata. 
And we understand that many of the dredge-hauls taken in the 
Challenger expedition, at yet greater depths, have been not less 
productive. Hence it appears that no zero of depth can be 
specified, at which Animal life must cease. The distribution of 
that life, however, is obviously much influenced by Tempera- 
ture; as was most strikingly proved by the marked difference 
between the Faunce of the warm and the cold areas, already 
pointed out (p. 13), and by the fact that boreal forms were 
traced far southwards, on the deep cold sea-bed, although not 
found in shallower waters. Not less striking was the dwarfing 
of some of our common British starfishes that presented them- 
selves in the cold area; and it seems probable, therefore, that 
the small size of most of the abyssal forms is due as much to 
reduction of temperature, as to any other condition. Of the 
extent of the addition to zoological knowledge which it may be 
expected that the exploration of the Deep Sea will afford, some 
idea may be derived from the fact that the four months’ dredg- 
ings of the Porcupine, in what may be accounted British seas, 
added 117 species of testaceous mollusca (about one-fourth of 
the previous total) to our Fauna; 56 of these being new to 
science, besides 7 known only as tertiary fossils. 

But to this downward extension of animal life, a most remark- 
able exception has been found to exist in the case of the 
Mediterranean. While the Porcupine dredgings of 1870, off the 
coast of Portugal, were attended with remarkable success,—in 
one instance as many as 186 species of shells, of which 71 were 
previously undescribed, and 24 known only as fossils, coming 
up in one haul—those taken soon afterwards in the deep water 
of the Mediterranean were singularly barren. Dredge after 
dredge came up loaded with a tenacious mud, the most careful 
sifting of which gave no organic forms whatever, not even 
minute Foraminiferal shells. Within the depth of 300 fathoms, 
however, both along the African coast, and on the Adventure 
and Skerki Banks dividing the eastern from the western basin 
(p. 7) there was no paucity of animal life. A similar result 
was obtained about the same time in the Adriatic, by Oscar 
Schmidt; and the statement of Edward Forbes, in regard to the 
zero he met with in the Aigean, was thus unexpectedly con- 
firmed. Thus the nearly czoic condition of the deeper part of 
the Mediterranean and its two extensions, as compared with 
the abundance of animal life met with at similar depths in the 
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open Ocean, obviously points to some peculiarity in the physical 
condition of the former sea, which differentiates it from the 
latter. 

The question as to the nature of this peculiarity is one of 
great interest; for the existence of vast thicknesses of sedimen- 
tary strata almost or altogether destitute of organic remains, 
has been one of the standing puzzles of Geology, which Edward 
Forbes’s limitation of animal life to 300 fathoms, was supposed 
to have solved, by relegating these deposits to seas too deep to 
allow of the existence of animals on their bottom. But this 
explanation having been found untenable, a new solution had to 
be sought ; and this is offered by Dr. Carpenter as a corollary 
from his general proposition as to the sustentation of a vertical 
oceanic circulation by Thermal agency alone. For if this pro- 
position be accepted, it follows that every drop of oceanic water 
is brought to the surface in its turn, and is thus exposed to the 
vivifying influence of prolongedcontact with the atmosphere. But 
from participating in the Oceanic circulation the Mediterranean is 
excluded, by the shallowness of the ridge which separates it from 
the Atlantic; and the uniformity of its temperature from 100 
fathoms downwards precludes the existence of any thermal cir- 
culation of its own, which would have the effect of bringing its 
abyssal water to the surface. That water being shut in by 
walls which rise 10,000 feet from its bottom, it is difficult to 
conceive of any agency that can disturb its stillness ; and thus 
it comes to pass that the very fine sedimentary particles brought 
down by the Nile andthe Rhone, being diffused by superficial 
eurrents—before they have time to subside—over the entire 
area, slowly gravitate to the bottom, giving such a turbidity to 
the lowest stratum, as must be very unfavourable to the exist- 
ence of most forms of marine animals. But this is by no means 
all. This sediment includes a large proportion of organic 
matter, the slow decomposition of which will use up the oxygen, 
and replace it by carbonic acid; while the absence of any ver- 
tical circulation will prevent that aérating process, which, 
in the open ocean, furnishes the corrective. In his second 
visit to the Mediterranean, Dr. Carpenter tested the correctness 
of this surmise by an analysis of the gases boiled off from the 
bottom-water ; and he found that, using the method which had 
been previously employed in the examination of the gases of the 
bottom-water of the Atlantic, the reduction of oxygen and the 
excess of carbonic acid were most unmistakeable. This result 
is of peculiar interest, now that Professor Ramsay is advocating 
the doctrine that the Red Sandstones, alike of the old and of 
the new series, were deposited in inland seas. Every geologist 
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knows that while there are certain beds of these which are rich 
in fossils, their general character is barrenness. And it may 
well be, as Dr. Carpenter points out in regard to the Tertiaries 
of Malta, that the former were the shallow-water formations, 
whilst the latter, composed of a finer sediment, were deposited 
at the bottom of a deep basin. 

Furthermore, the doctrine of a vertical Oceanic Circulation 
helps us to account for the universal diffusion of food-supply, 
without which abyssal life could not be supported. Vegetation, 
which requires light for its power of generating organic com- 
pounds, and thereby providing nutriment for animals, cannot 
exist where light is not; and even the stony pink Nullipores 
are not found below about 300 fathoms, whilst the foliaceous 
sea-weeds are for the most part limited to half that depth. 
Now the cod which our fishermen catch on the Faroe Banks, 
resort thither to feed upon the star-fish and other marine 
animals which abound there; and these animals, in their turn, 
feed upon the globigerine which cover the sea-bed; so that 
we may be said really to live indirectly upon globigerine. 
But on what do the globigerins themselves live ? The question 
is thus answered—we believe correctly—by Professor Wyville 
Thomson :— 


‘ All sea-water contains a certain quantity of organic matter, in 
solution and in suspension. Its sources are obvious. All rivers 
contain a considerable quantity. Every shore is surrounded by a 
fringe which averages a mile in width, of oliveand red sea-weed. In 
the middle of the Atlantic there is a marine prairie, the “ Sargasso 
Sea,” extending over 3,000,000 square miles. The sea is full of 
animals, which are constantly dying and decaying. The amount of 
organic matter derived from these and other sources by the water 
of the ocean is very appreciable. Careful analyses of the water 
were made during the several cruises of the Porcupine, to detect it, 
and to determine its amount; and the quantity everywhere was 
capable of being rendered manifest and estimated; and the propor- 
tion was found to be very uniform in all localities and at all depths. 
Nearly all the animals at extreme depths—practically all the 
animals, for the small number of higher forms feed upon these— 
belong to one sub-kingdom, the Protozoa; whose distinctive charac- 
ter is that they have no special organs of nutrition, but absorb 
nourishment through the whole surface of their jelly-like bodies. 
Most of these animals secrete exquisitely formed skeletons, some of 
silica, some of carbonate of lime. There is no doubt that they 
extract both these substances from the sea-water; and it seems 
more than probable that the organic matter which forms their soft 
parts is derived from the same source. It is thus quite intelligible 
that a world of animals may live in these dark abysses, but it isa 
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necessary condition that they must chiefly belong to a class capable 
of being supported by absorption through the surface of their bodies 
of matter in solution, developing but little heat, and incurring a 
very small amount of waste by any manifestation of vital activity. 
According to this view it seems probable that at all periods of the 
earth’s history some form of the Protozoa—rhizopods, sponges, or 
both—predominated greatly over all other forms of animal life in 
the depths of the warmer regions of the sea. The rhizopods, like 
the corals of a shallower zone, form huge accumulations of carbonate 
of lime; and it is probably to their agency that we must refer most 
of those great bands of limestone which have resisted time and 
change, and come in here and there with their rich imbedded letter- 
ing to mark like milestones the progress of the passing ages. (p. 48.) 


It is obvious, therefore, that, as was long since pointed out 
by Edward Forbes, who is justly lauded by Professor Wyville 
Thomson (‘Depths of the Sea,’ p. 6) as the pioneer in this 
inquiry—‘ the only means of acquiring a true knowledge of the 
‘rationale of the distribution of our present Fauna is to make 
‘ourselves acquainted with its history, to connect the present 
‘with the past.’ Of this our author gives us a most striking 
illustration in the comparison instituted by Mr. Alexander 
Agassiz between the Echinidea or sea-urchins on the Pacific and 
Atlantic sides of the Isthmus of Panama. For while the 
species found on these two sides respectively are distinct, they 
belong almost universally to the same genera ; and in most cases 
each genus is represented by species on each side, which re- 
semble one another so closely in habit and appearance as to be 


at first sight hardly distinguishable. 


‘Supposing species to be constant, this singular chain of resem- 
blances would indicate simply the special creation on the two sides 
of the Isthmus of two groups of species closely resembling one 
another, because the circumstances under which they were placed 
were so similar; but admitting ‘descent with modification,” while 
gladly availing ourselves of the convenient term “ representation,” 
we at once come to the conclusion that these nearly allied “ repre- 
sentative species” must have descended from a common stock, and we 
look for the cause of their divergence. Now, on examining the 
Isthmus of Panama, we find that a portion of it consists of cretaceous 
beds, containing fossils undistinguishable from fossils from the cre- 
taceous beds of Europe ; the Isthmus must therefore have been 
raised into dry land in tertiary or post-tertiary times. It is difficult 
to doubt that the rising of this natural barrier isolated two portions 
of a shallow-water fauna which have since slightly diverged under 
rather different conditions. I quote Alexander Agassiz: “The 
question naturally arises, have we not in the different faune on both 
sides of the Isthmus a standard by which to measure the changes 
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which these species have undergone since the raising of the Isthmus 
of Panama and the isolation of the two faune?’’’ (p. 14.) 


Few Zoologists, we apprehend, will now dissent from this 
conclusion ; for it is a principle accepted by all philosophical 
naturalists, that the more extensive the range of comparison, 
the wider is found to be the range of variation of specific types ; 
so that forms which might be supposed to have had an originally 
distinct parentage, if only their most differentiated types be 
compared, are found, by the gradational character which shows 
itself when the comparison is instituted among a large number 
of intermediate types, to be genetically identical. Numerous 
instances of this kind have presented themselves in the study 
of the Porcupine dredgings. Thus certain sea-urchins of the 
Northern seas and of the Mediterranean, which have been 
accounted as belonging to distinct species, were found by Pro- 
fessor Wyville Thomson to be so gradationally connected with 
each other by the intermediate forms dredged along the West of 
Ireland, the Bay of Biscay, and the coast of Portugal, that the 
specific distinction altogether breaks down. And Professor 
Duncan, who has examined the Corals, has found not only 
reputed species, but reputed genera, to be specifically identical ; 
the two forms growing as branches from the same stem. Now, 
as was long since laid down by Edward Forbes, species which 
have a wide area of space-distribution, have a similarly pro- 
longed distribution in time; their capacity of adaptation to 
change of conditions operating equally in both cases. And it 
is just where this capacity of adaptation is the greatest, that 
departures from the primitive type show themselves most 
strongly ; such departures (which often come to be so fixed and 
constant that they might well be accounted specific characters) 
being simply the results of the pliancy of the organism, which 
can adapt itself to changes of external conditions, instead of 
succumbing to them. 

Keeping this principle in view, we now proceed to those yet 
more remarkable cases, in which types of animal life, which 
were characteristic of former geological periods, and which, 
from not occurring in shallow waters, were supposed to have 
altogether died out, have been discovered to be still holding 
their ground in the Deep Sea. Mention has been already made 
of this in the case of certain Tertiary shells; but there are other 
cases even more striking. The deep-sea explorations of our 
own countrymen may, indeed, be said to have originated 
in the discovery, by M. Sars junior (son of the late eminent 
Professor of Zoology’ at Christiania, and himself Inspector of 
Fisheries to the Swedish Government), at a depth of nearly 
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400 fathoms, off the Loffoden Islands, of a small Crinoid, differ- 
ing in the most marked manner from any crinoid known to 
exist at the present time, but clearly belonging to the Apiocrinite 
family, which flourished in the Oolitic period,—the large pear- 
encrinite of the Bradford Clay being its most characteristic 
representative, while the Bourgueticrinus of the Chalk seemed to 
be its latest. To Professor Wyville Thomson and Dr. Car- 
penter, who had been conjointly making a special study of this 
group, it was clear that the little Rhizocrinus of Professor Sars 
was a dwarfed and deformed representative of the Apiocrinite 
type, which might be fairly regarded as a degenerate descend- 
ant of the old pear-encrinite; and this encouraged them in the 
belief, on which they based their application for Government 
aid, that a large number of such ancient types might probably 
be found, by carrying down the exploration of the bottom by 
the dredge to a depth not previously thus examined. This 
expectation was fully justified by the result. For in their first 
(Lightning) cruise they not only found that the layer of globi- 
gerina-mud, previously brought up by the sounding-line from 
the surface of the sea-bed, has a thickness to which no limit 
can be assigned, and that in every particular the whole mass 
resembles Chalk in process of formation, as had been previously 
stated by Bailey (U.S.), Huxley, Wallich, and others, in regard to 
the small samples they examined; but they further discovered that 
this bears on its surface a number of types of animals whose facies 
is essentially that of the Cretaceous period. The most remark- 
able of these was a beautiful siliceous Sponge, so closely corre- 
sponding in general structure with the ventriculites of the chalk, 
that no doubt could be entertained of the intimacy of their 
relationship. The interest excited among zoologists and paleon- 
tologists by this discovery, powerfully reinforced that which had 
been called forth among physicists and physical geographers by 
the temperature-observations taken during the same cruise ; and 
this was fully sustained by the discoveries of the next year. 
For the number of Echinidan forms, peculiarly characteristic of 
the old Chalk, that were met with in the Porcupine cruises of 
1869—several of which are described and beautifully figured in 
Professor Wyville Thomson’s pages—surpassed all expectation ; 
and some of these, as the singular ‘ chain-mail’ urchin Calveria 
hystriz, perpetuate special cretaceous types, which were supposed 
to have long since died out. The results of the dredgings 
simultaneously carried on by Count Pourtales in the Florida 
Channel, have proved singularly accordant in this particular 
with those obtained by our British explorers; the general 
character of the Echinoderm fauna there met with, bearing a 
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sirguiar resemblance to that of the old Chalk, although without 
any identity of species; and the Anavchytes, one of the com- 
monest of the Cretaceous urchins, whose type had been regarded 
as altogether extinct, being distinctly represented by the newly- 
discovered form (also included in the Porcupine collection) 
which Mr. Alexander Agassiz has described under the name 
Pourtalesia. 

These facts afford a most remarkable confirmation to the 
doctrine of Professor Wyville Thomson, propounded in Dr. 
Carpenter’s first report,—that the formation now going on 
upon the North Atlantic sea-bed is not a repetition, but an 
absolute continuation, of the Cretaceous; the deposit of globi- 
gerina-mud over that area having never been interrupted during 
the whole of the Tertiary period. The physical grounds for the 
belief that there has been no such change in the Atlantic basin 
during the whole of that period, as would have converted its 
bottom into dry land, have been already pointed out (p. 10) ; 
and if it has remained a deep-ocean basin during that time, it 
is obvious that while an interrupted succession of Tertiary 
deposits, imbedding terrestrial, fresh-water, estuarine, and 
shallow-water marine faunz, was formed on the borders of that 
basin, where slight differences of level would alter the whole 
distribution of land and sea, an unbroken series of layers of a 
substance resembling the old Chalk in every essential particular, 
would have been formed by the continued activity of protozoic 
life over the newest beds of what we are accustomed to call the 
‘cretaceous formation,’ entombing a deep-sea fauna, which 
would preserve the general facies of the Cretaceous, whilst dif- 
. fering from it in detail, as that of the upper beds of our Chalk 
formation differs from that of the lower. By Sir Charles Lyell 
it is maintained that we must regard the Cretaceous period 
as having come to an end with the elevation of the Chalk of 
Europe, and with the disappearance of the higher types of the 
cretaceous fauna, such as its characteristic Fishes and chambered 
Cephalopods. But Mr. Prestwich has supplied an adequate vera 
causa for this extinction, in the establishment at this period of a 
free communication between the polar area and the cretaceous 
sea, which he regards (on quite independent grounds) as having 
been previously cut off from it by an intervening continent. 
The reduction of temperature thus produced would have killed 
off all the inhabitants of the upper waters which were dependent 
on a warmth approaching the tropical; whilst those which could 
adapt themselves to the change would have maintained their 
ground (with more or less of modification in structure), and 
would in turn leave their remains to be entombed in the ever- 
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accumulating mass of globigerina-mud. That scarcely any of 
the molluscs, echinoderms, or corals of the present deposit can 
be specifically identified with those of the old Chalk, is exactly 
(as is justly remarked by Professor Wyville Thomson) what 
might be fairly expected, in consideration of the various changes 
which must have occurred since the commencement of the 
Tertiary epoch, in the various conditions of their existence. 
‘ The utmost which can be expected is the persistence of some 
‘ of the old generic types, with such a resemblance between the 
‘ two faunze as to justify the opinion that, making due allowance 
‘ for emigration, immigration, and extermination, the later fauna 
‘ bears to the earlier the relation of descent with extreme modi- 
‘ fication.’ 

We must content ourselves with indicating another very im- 
portant bearing which these Deep-Sea researches must have upon 
Geological theory—the modification they necessitate of the glacial 
doctrine. For it now becomes obvious, as Dr. Carpenter pointed 
out in his second report, that as the climate of the sea-bottom 
has no relation whatever to that of the land (a glacial tempera- 
ture now prevailing over the Equatorial sea-bed), the presence of 
Arctic types in any marine formation can no longer be accepted 
as furnishing evidence per se of the general extension of glacial 
action into temperate or tropical regions. If, as Dr. Carpenter 
maintains, the underflow of Polar water towards the Equator is 
sustained by the disturbance of equilibrium produced by thermal 
agency alone, then such an underflow must have taken place in 
all geological periods, provided that there existed a free and 
deep communication between the polar and the equatorial areas. 
By Professor Wyville Thomson, on the other hand, it is main- 
tained that the polar underflow is the result of the deflection of 
the equatorial current, by the opposition of land, northwards 
and southwards, so as to occasion an indraught which this 
underflow tends to fill; and on this hypothesis, if there were a 
free passage for the equatorial current through Central America 
into the Pacific, as there would be no Gulf Stream, there would 
be no polar underflow; so that in any former geological period 
in which any such conditions may have existed, the temperature 
of the equatorial sea-bottom would not have been depressed, 
however free may have been its communication’ with the polar 
areas. This is tantamount to saying that an enormous dis- 
turbance of fluid equilibrium must have been constantly in 
existence, without producing any movement—a proposition 
which no Mechanical philosopher can accept. 

We cannot more appropriately conclude this exposition, than 
by the following citation from the lecture at the Royal Institu- 
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tion (April 9, 1869), in which Dr. Carpenter presented to the 
public the results of the tentative Lightning cruise of the 
previous year :— 


‘The facts I have now brought before you, still more the specula- 
tions which I have ventured to connect with them, may seem to 
unsettle much that has been generally accredited in Geological 
science, and thus to diminish rather than to augment our stock of 
positive knowledge; but this is the necessary result of the introduc- 
tion of a new idea into any department of scientific inquiry. Like 
the flood which tests the security of every foundation that stands in 
the way of its onward rush, overthrowing the house built only 
on the sand, but leaving unharmed the edifice which rests secure 
on the solid rock, so does a new method of research, a new series of 
facts, or a new application of facts previously known, come to bear 
with impetuous force on a whole fabric of doctrine, and subject it to 
an undermining power which nothing can resist, save that which 
rests on the solid rock of truth. And it is here that the moral value 
of scientific study, pursued in a spirit worthy of its elevated aims, 
pre-eminently shows itself. For, as was grandly said by Schiller in his 
admirable contrast between the “trader in science” and the “ true 
philosopher,” —“ New discoveries in the field of his activity which 
depress the one enrapture the other. Perhaps they fill a chasm which 
the growth of his ideas had rendered more wide and unseemly ; or they 
place the last stone, the only one wanting to the completion of the 
structure of his ideas. But even should they shiver it into ruins, 
should a new series of ideas, a new aspect of nature, a newly-dis- 
covered law in the physical world, overthrow the whole fabrie of his 
knowledge, he has always loved truth better than his system, and 
gladly will he exchange her old and defective form for a new and 
fairer one.” 


Arr. I1.—David Friedrich Strauss. 


In the last letter of John Sterling, or the last that has been 
made public, to his ‘ guide, philosopher, and friend,’ written as 
the shadows of approaching death were darkening around him, 
he said—‘I tread the common road into the great darkness 
‘without any thought of fear, and with very much of hope. 
‘ Certainty, indeed, I have none.’ Much more cheerless were 
the last hours of Strauss. The ‘hope’ to which Sterling clung 
after all his doubts found no place in the breast of the German 
sceptic. Long years before he had torn it up by the roots, and 
although the deep human instinct_may sometimes have asserted. 
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its influence in spite of him, he gave it no conscious welcome, 
but looked steadily into the ‘ great darkness,’ and saw only a 
blank void. Scepticism had hardened into dogmatic disbelief; 
and boldly asserting that he had faithfully done his work on 
earth, and fulfilled the part to which he was called in the 
economy of the universe, Strauss calmly waited for the death 
which to him was the end of all. That he always main- 
tained the same stolid attitude, untroubled by either fears or 
hopes as to the future, may be doubted, just because he was a 
man, and had the human nature in which ‘conscience doth 
make cowards of us all.’ But the self-possession of Strauss, in 
view of the end he had contemplated for years, and the gradual 
approach of which he had observed, without to all outward 
seeming flinching or alarm, was notable. The German novelist, 
Auerbach, who was an intimate friend of the author of the 
‘ Life of Jesus,’ has published an account of his last interview 
with him a few months before his death. Strauss had suffered 
for years from a painful and incurable malady. When Auer- 
bach visited him last October at Ludwigsburg—his native 
place, to which he had returned to die—he found him lying on 
the sofa with Dietrich’s picture of the death of Socrates hang- 
ing over him. ‘He spoke with great composure about his 
‘ certain early death. He had made the doctors promise to tell 
‘him the whole truth regarding his condition.’ He talked 
with cheerfulness of his family, of whom he was very fond, and 
about the arrangements for the publication of an edition of his 
works after his death. His worst privation was that he had no 
opportunities, now he was confined to his room, of hearing 


good music, in which he greatly delighted. 


‘When I left Strauss that day in October (says Auerbach) he 
accompanied me through the ante-room. We were both overcome 
by the thought of parting, for we knew we had seen each other for 
the last time. On the 21st of December he wrote me—“ My 
strength is slowly but surely ebbing away. As you know, I am con- 
tent. Satis est! as used to be said, when the masters had heard 
enough of a trial sermon” (referring to the theological classes at 
Tiibingen). “On his last birthday, the 27th January, I sent him an 
engraving of a portrait of Spinoza. Afterwards I received the fol- 
lowing acknowledgment written on a visiting card, the last message 
I was to have from him :—“ Carissimo Syspinoziste et amico suo B. 
Auerbach pro egregia communis magistri imagine gratias breves 
quidem sed ingenuas agit Symmysta et amicus egrotus, L. 29 
Jan., 74. “ D. Strauss.” ? 


He died ten days after, firm apparently in the no-faith of the 
‘common master,’ Spinoza, believing that with death was the 
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end of conscious life, and that spirit with body returned to 
the dust, of the cunning combinations of which it was but the 
transient chemical function. Admiring friends pronounced 
laudatory orations over his grave, and spoke of him in 
terms not only of respect, but evidently of deep and sincere 
affection. 

Strauss is not the first, and will not probably be the last, 
great unbeliever who has died the death of a Stoic after a life 
spent in combating the truths of both natural and revealed 
religion. There is something inexpressibly sad in the picture 
of the solitary old man living out his last days in the hired 
lodgings of his native place, and beating down ail approaches 
of remorseful thought by the proud consciousness that he had 
been and done all that could be required of him. In the intro- 
duction to ‘The Old Faith and the New’ he wrote :— 


‘I have now for nearly forty years followed the same line cf 
literary activity. 1 have constantly fought for that which seemed 
to me to be true, and yet more, perhaps, against that which I 
deemed false, and I am now on the threshold of old age. At such 
a time every earnest-minded man hears the inward monition, ‘* Give 
account of thy stewardship, for thou mayest be no longer steward.’ 
I do not think I have been an unfaithful steward—an unskilful 
and even negligent one, Heaven knows; but on the whole I have 
done what the strength and impulses within me enabled me to do, 
without looking to the right hand or the left, without seeking any 
man’s favour or fearing any man’s frown.’ 


These haughty words were echoed over his tomb by one of 
the speakers, who closed his funeral oration with them as the 
epitaph which best befitted the author of ‘The Life of Jesus,’ 
and ‘ The Old Faith and the New.’ 

That the self-satisfaction on which Strauss thus nursed his 
pride was not rooted in pure stoicism, but was also fostered 
by vanity, cannot be doubted by those who have read the 
author’s defence of his last work, when he found it was severely 
attacked in both Germany and England. The petulance of 
wounded. self-love was never more clearly revealed than in 
the lamentations of Strauss over the assaults of his critics. 
He contrasts the eulogy that formerly delighted him, when 
he was proclaimed the first prose writer of his time, and 
when his letters to Renan during the war with France made 
him a national hero, with the changed tone and attitude of his 
countrymen since he had declared himself the champion of 
materialism. He cannot understand why assaults on all that 
is dearest to humanity should have repelled their sympathy, 
and seeks explanation by attributing discreditable motives to 
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his opponents. Such effeminate sensitiveness ill accords with 
the lofty scorn of all things mean and base usually associated 
with stoicism. We have no wish to detract from the seeming 
nobility of Strauss’s attitude when face to face with the great 
enemy, but his impassivity was too deeply tinged with personal 


vanity to permit us to see in it even the calm unconcern | 


which we witness in Spinoza. 

It is nearly forty years since Strauss first startled the world 
with his ‘Life of Jesus.’ He was then in his twenty-eighth 
year, and occupied the office of assistant professor (Repetent) in 
the theological seminary of Tiibingen, at the university of 
which place he also lectured on philosophy. As was natural 
with a work which aimed at proving that the supernatural 
element in the Gospel narrative was purely mythical, the result 
of legends that had gradually taken shape among the early 
Christians, growing up around the idea of the Messiah as 
presented in the Old ‘estament, it excited much opposition 
and called forth numerous criticisms and refutations. Strauss 
was then unknown to fame, though he had written some articles 
of a philosophical and critical character. Chief of these were 
two printed in the ‘Berlin Jahrbiicher,’ in which he anticipated 
the leading ideas of the later work. One of the two, in criti- 
cising Rosenkranz’s ‘ Encyclopadie,’ developed the thought 
that as Nature was only the external appearance of the ‘idea,’ 
the conception of creation was unphilosophical. As miracles 
are interruptions of the ordinary course of Nature through the 
direct action of the Creator, the same objection was applied 
to them. Here was the philosophical radicle of the ‘Leben 
Jesu.’ Its critical roots are to be found in the other of the 
two articles, in which Strauss strove to show that the Scripture 
story is self-contradictory, and sought to lay the foundations of 
his myth doctrine regarding the miracles and life of Jesus. 
At this time Strauss still spoke of Jesus as the greatest religious 
genius the world had known. While contesting the historical 
reality of miracles, which were pronounced , physically and 
psychologically impossible, Strauss nevertheless attributed to 
them an ideal value and truth. The infinite was realized in 
- finite, though only in humanity, not in the person of 

esus. 

It was as a disciple of Hegel that Strauss wrote his ‘Life 
of Jesus,’ and its publication precipitated the crisis which 
shattered the Hegelian school, and paved the way to the 
overthrow of that philosophy. But if the admirers of Strauss 
cannot claim philosophical originality for their master, neither 
can they fairly assert originality for him in regard to his 
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theory of myths. More than forty years before his ‘ Life of 
Jesus’ appeared, Schelling, while a mere youth, applied the 
doctrine of myths to the historical explanation of the early 
period of the life of Jesus, according to Luke and Matthew, 
though after a much less destructive fashion. Schelling after- 
wards maintained that myths and legends could only gather 
round a life already remarkable and distinguished, and even in 
youth, he held the historical reality of Our Lord’s Resurrection. 
Only if the Person of Christ were what Christians believe (he 
maintained), could the narratives have originated which are 
called myths. That is to say, we should have to accept the 
exalted nature of the Person of Jesus, in order to explain the 
origin of such legends. It is not so much they that are 
necessary in order to establish Christ’s nobility, as that is essen- 
tial in order to account for the Gospels. The great difference 
between this view and that of Strauss is that the latter 
rejected the reality which required explanation, according to 
his fundamental principle—more and more extended as the 
years went on—that religion is subjective, and that there is no 
external reality corresponding to the inward disposition. From 
the positions of the ‘Leben Jesu’ to those of ‘The Old Faith 
‘and the New,’ was a long step, but the path which was to lead 
to the materialism and atheism of the latter work was entered 
upon in the former. That was to be the end of the forty 
years of literary activity, begun with the principle of accounting 
for the realities of religion by the play of man’s imagination. 
It may be of use to trace more closely the character of the 
process, and in order to that we must first look at the earlier 
period of Dr. Strauss’s life. 

Born 27th January, 1808, at Ludwigsburg, in Wiirtemberg 
—the Fatherland of Kepler, and of Schelling, and Hegel— 
David Frederick Strauss received his early education at the 
school of his native town. His father was a merchant; but 
the boy was more moulded and impressed, through the influ- 
ence of his mother, a woman of quick sensibility and readi- 
ness, for whom he has left on record his hearty love and 
admiration. From the first the young Strauss was of a weakly 
nature physically, and of quiet and rather retiring disposition ; 
more given to his books than to take part in the rougher sports 
of his young companions. After receiving such intellectual 
training as his native place could supply, and having at an 
early age exhibited a decided preference for the clerical pro- 
fession, Strauss in the autumn of 1821 was sent to the Evan- 
gelical Theological Seminary of Blaubeuren, whence in due 
course he passed to the theological school and University 
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46 David Friedrich Strauss. 
of Tiibingen. The seminary at Blaubeuren, in which he was 
installed in his fourteenth year, had at one time been a 
Benedictine convent, for which purpose it was founded towards 
the close of the eleventh century. At the Reformation 
it was transformed into a preparatory institution for the 
training of future clergymen of the Evangelical Church, 
and, with only brief interruptions, had maintained that 
character since. It was managed by a president, called an 
Ephorus ; and besides the two professors who taught theology, 
there were two assistants, or overseers of studies, named 
‘Repetenten.’ The building contained four large rooms and as 
many sleeping apartments, each furnished for ten pupils, and 
between each two was the room of a ‘ Repetent,’ the doors of 
which, leading to the rooms of the students, remained open 
during the hours of work, to allow opportunity for observing 
the studies of the young men. The following was the usual 
order of the day’s proceedings. The bell of the establish- 
ment was sounded at half-past five in winter and at 
five in summer mornings, as the sign:! for rising. After 
a quarter of an hour for prayers, at which all must be pre-. 
sent, there was an interval for private study till breakfast 
time, at seven. Then came the college exercises, lasting above 
four hours in the forenoon, two hours for private instruction 
in the afternoon, an interval for private study till supper, 
evening prayers at nine; and the pupils might then either 
retire to bed or further continue study till ten o’clock. From 
this regular course Wednesday afternoon and Thursday morn- 
ings were exceptions; during which a Latin, or a Greek or 
Hebrew exercise (called a Hebdomadar), with Latin verses, 
must be prepared. On Sundays a couple of hours were devoted 
to religious instruction, and the rest of the day, so far as not 
occupied with attendance at church, was devoted to visiting. 

At this time the two professors at Blaubeuren were Baur and 
Kern—the former of whom afterwards won great reputation 
as an academic teacher and theological writer in Tiibingen. 
Kern was also well known afterwards in the same place, though 
never so celebrated as his colleague. He was (Strauss says) an 
excellent teacher at Blaubeuren. The work of the two pro- 
fessors was so apportioned that Baur selected the Greek and 
Roman prose writers, and Kern the poets ; while the latter also 
added lezic and psychology, and the former ancient history and 
mythology. ‘It would be difficult to say’ (wrote Strauss, long 
afterwards) ‘to which of them we owed most instruction and 
‘ enjoyment—whether to Baur, in reading Herodotus, Livy, 
‘or Tacitus; or to Kern, in studying Homer, Virgil, and 
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‘Sophocles.’ Baur’s expositions were the more critical and 
philosophical, through Herodotus introducing the students to 
the higher mythology, and through Livy to the problems of 
Niebuhr’s historical criticism. Kern, on the other hand, through 
his treatment of the classical pocts, and afterwards of the Psalms 
and prophets, elevated and inspired with fresh enthusiasm the 
minds of his hearers. In the former he was Heyne’s, and in 
the latter Herder’s pupil. The influence of both was great, 
and they were both held in profound admiration by the students. 
At the head of the institution as-Ephorus was Reuss, whose 
rule was of a genial and indulgent character. He was fond 
of sending the students on excursions in the country, under the 
care of a ‘ Repetent,’ which were of use to their bodily health. 
In intellectual gifts he was not to be compared with the pro- 
fessors. There were frequent changes among the ‘ Repetenten,’ of 
whom only two—LEipper and Biithrer—were afterwards remem- 
bered by Strauss as having contributed to his intellectual 
progress. Among the forty seminarists were several besides 
Strauss who were destined to win some measure of distinction, 
as William Zimmermann, subsequently known both by his his- 
torical and poetical works, and a member of the Parliaments 
at Frankfort and Stuttgart, and Fr. Vischer, who has written 
about Strauss. The most intimate of Strauss’s companions was 
Christian Miirklin, inasmuch as there was not only a personal 
friendship but close sympathy in study, and in the results of 
their inquiries, between the two. Although Blaubeuren is a 
small and unattractive town, and the inhabitants at that time 
were not remarkable for their culture, a few families among 
them were given to hospitality; and through them the young 
seminarists tasted the pleasures ofsocial intercourse. The period 
of residence in the cloister was four years, and the strictness of 
its discipline was such that none of the inmates were allowed, 
under penalties, to enter a public-house, to take a glass of 
beer, or to smoke, though neither of these rules could always be 
strictly enforeed upon the youths of seventeen and eighteen 
years of age who were there. Altogether the four years Strauss 
spent at Blaubeuren were a happy period for him, and the 
source of many pleasant memorics in after life. When the 
time came for leaving it, to go to the ‘Stift’ at Tiibingen, it was 
not without many keen regrets that he parted from the pro- 
fessors he had learned to esteem, and whose equals he was 
doubtful of finding at the University, as well as from the 
pleasant society and walks of the neighbourhood. 

The attractive situation and surroundings of Tiibingen are 
well known. Here of course Strauss was introduced to a freer 
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life than was allowed to the Blaubeuren seminarists, the super- - 
vision exercised over the students being less strict. In,1825, when 
he went to the Tiibingen ‘Stift,’ the term of theological study was 
five years ; the two first of which were devoted to philosophical, 


- and the three last to theological studies. Under the former 


were included philology and history; but Strauss soon saw 
cause to lament that he found no guides like Baur and Kern in 
philosophy. In philology, mere grammar and criticism of the 
text was everything, no attempt being made to penetrate to the — 
spirit and essence of the authors studied. Long afterwards 
the remembrance of Tafel’s (one of the professors) ‘ Pindar’ 
was a memory of horror to Strauss. In philosophy proper, 
Schott, Eschenmayer, and Sigwart were the teachers; and 
of the three the last alone was held in much esteem; but 
though a man of cultivated powers and much knowledge he 
was of too indolent a disposition to inspire enthusiasm. Eschen- 
mayer’s ‘mysticism’ was even at that time repugnant to 
Strauss, Marklin, and their companions. The deficiencies of the 
professors were not compensated for by the ‘ Repetenten,’ who 
seem to have been poorly equipped for their werk, and the 
result was that the students with philosophical aptitudes were 
driven to rely upon private study. Kant was read, but was 
found dry and hard. Jacobi was more attractive to the 
young philosophers, but Schelling produced the deepest im- 
pression on Strauss. The mystical pantheism of that thinker 
was then uncorrected by his later powerful historical ‘con- 
struction’ of Christianity. His influence upon Strauss was 
evidently great; and it is curious, in view of what was to be 
afterwards, to find the author of ‘The Old Faith and the New,’ 
so late as 185], attributing to Schelling that he had been 
preserved from the arid wastes of materialism and rationalism ! 

In theology, when Strauss went to the university, Ernest 
Bengel, grandson of the well-known Johann Albrecht Bengel, 
was in the ascendant, and though not free from the taint of 
rationalism, the influence of Storr saved him from some of 
its worst excesses. Storr’s influence, however, was checked 
by the philosophy of Kant, which led Bengel to seek a 
theology within the limits of the pure reason. It is not 
wonderful, therefore, if he exhibited leanings to Socinianism. 
It was probably from him that Strauss reecived his first im- 
pulse towards rationalism. He died suddenly early in Strauss’s 
university career; and in the autumn of 1826 Baur and Kern 
were brought to Tiibingen, where they originated a new 
theological and philosophical epoch, by unfurling the banner 
of the Schleiermacher theology. From this time the old 
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Tiibingen school of Storr visibly dwindled; and disappeared 
later with Steudel, while the new scientific school of Baur 
and his disciples began to flourish. Strauss and his fellow- 
students were of course overjoyed to welcome their old 
Blaubeuren teachers to Tiibingen. The only lecturer from 
whom they heard the old orthodox views was Steudel, in his 
lectures on apologetics and Old Testament theology. After 
Steudel’s death the rationalizing spirit had free course at 
Tiibingen. Both Strauss and Mirklin now stood on the 
ground of the pantheism of Schelling. The personality of God 
was incredible to them. Self-consciousness (as Marklin has 
written) was only the expression of the life of the spirit, as 
developing in time, while God must be thought of as out of 
time. The personification of Deity was the result of human 
weakness, since man must conceive everything under the finite 
forms of the understanding. It is true both Strauss and 
Marklin still dreamt of the possibility of reconciling their 
Pantheism with Christianity ; but what is Christianity without 
a personal God and a seif-conscious immortality? For Strauss 
had early cherished doubts, first, regarding the Resurrection 
of our Lord, and then as to immortality. Gradually the 
whole attitude of his nature became one of hostility to the 
old doctrines on which formerly he had been nourished. 
With the abandonment of the historical reality of the Resur- 
rection, everything was really given up, though it required 
time to develop his scepticism to its final issues. The 
influence of Schleiermacher temporarily arrested him in his 
headlong career; and while counteracting the tendency to 
philosophical pantheism he inspired Strauss with the hope of 
restoring to him the God he had lost, and giving him again 
the Christ against whom he had rebelled. What attracted 
Strauss to Schleiermacher was the fact that the latter did not 
require him to accept the principle of authority in revelation, 
but referred him to the self-consciousness of man. The pious 
self-consciousness from which Schleiermacher started, and from 
which he promised to deduce all Christian doctrines, was no 
doubt different from the philosophical consciousness ; but the 


_ latter, it was alleged, would control the former; and it was 


asserted that these two activities of the free human spirit could 
never contradict each other—a position which Strauss deemed 
preferable to acceptance of a supernatural revelation. The 
principle of Schleiermacher that the doctrines of the Christian 
faith were only determinations of pious feeling, was in fact the 
root from which all the heresies and errors of Strauss himself 
might have grown forth. While this theological tendency 
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was fostered by Schleiermacher’s influence, on the other hand, 
Baur’s lectures encouraged a negative criticism, by which 
might be got rid of all that was supernatural in the his- 
torical element of revelation. But another influence had yet 
to be added to complete the revolution of thought in Strauss, 
and that was supplied by the philosophy of Hegel. Hegel’s 
‘ Phanomenologie’ was recommended to Strauss and Marklin by 
Zimmermann, their old Blaubeuren comrade, who coming to 
Tiibingen from Berlin, spoke with scorn of their idols, 
Schelling and Schleiermacher. Accordingly the friends 
set themselves to study the incomprehensible work. ‘In the 
“Phanomenologie,” (said Strauss) ‘ Hegel’s genius is at its 
best ;—his ‘‘ Logic,” “ Philosophies of Right, Religion, and 
History,” his “‘ Aisthetics,”’ and his “ History of Philosophy” all 
are but blocks cut from the quarry of the “ Phinomenologie.” ’ 
The enthusiastic students who devoted themselves to unravel 
the intricacies of the Hegelian thought read over at their own 
homes the extracts to be studied, and then met, re-read, and 
talked about them on Sunday forenoons. Any remnants of 
Christianity soon disappeared; for it came to be regarded 
by Strauss as the creation of human thought. Miracles and 
ail supernatural elements were of course to be got rid of by 
historical and philosophical criticism ; and what remained would 
be but a chapter in the history of thought. Thus he was pre- 
pared by his Tiibingen studies for his ‘ Leben Jesu.’ K 
Strauss passed his theological examinations at Tiibingen 
with much distinction, and immediately afterwards (in 1830) we 
find him a ‘ Pfarr-Vicar,’ and in 1831 a‘ Repetent’ at the semi- 
nary at Maulbronn.° He returned from thence in the following 
year to his old quarters at Tiibingen, where he was appointed 
‘Repetent.’ Before going back to Tiibingen he went to Berlin 
to study at its source the philosophy of Hegel, who had been 
suddenly cut off by cholera, and to hear the lectures of 
Schleiermacher, whom he came to know personally. Full of 
the fresh impulses thus communicated, he delivered lectures 
on philosophy and worked at his ‘ Life of Jesus.’ The storm 
aroused by the publication of that work—which in another 
sense than is meant by Strauss’s admirers created an epoch 
in Germany’s religious thought—in the year 1835, com- 
pelled Strauss to leave Tiibingen. He was appointed teacher 
in the Lyceum of his native town, but resigned the office in 
1836, and devoted himself to private teaching in Stuttgart 
and to preparing literary works. While here he brought out 
his ‘Streitschriften,’ in three parts, in reply to his numerous 
critics. He also devoted himself to the study of dogmatics, 
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though the result of his labours did not appear till 1840, when 
he published ‘Die Christliche Glaubenslehre in ihrer ge- 
‘schichtlicher Entwickelung und in ihrer Kampfe mit der 
‘modernen Wissenschaft,’ in two volumes. Previous to this 
he had been called to Ziirich to be Professor of Dogmatics and 
Church History; but so keen was the antagonism evoked by 
the appointment, that not only had Strauss to retire, but the 
overthrow of the Government, who were his patrons, was 
the consequence. The hope of a life of academic activit 

to which he had looked forward was thus again blasted, 
a fact which did not fail to excite in him bitterness 
against his energetic opponents. The year 1840 was note- 
worthy in the life of Strauss as that im which he married 
Agnes Schebest, of Vienna, a once celebrated vocalist and 
actress, who made a favourable impression at some of the 
chief theatres of Germany, and who was, besides, a woman 
of some intellectual capacity. The marriage was an un- 
happy one and soon resulted in a separation. Two children, 
a son and a daughter, the consolation of Strauss’s later life, 
were the fruits of the union. 

From this time, except for a brief appearance in the poli- 
tical arena, in the narrow sphere of his native State, Strauss 
lived in retirement, occupied with literary work, residing 
at Heilbronn, or ILeidelberg, Munich or Darmstadt, Bonn or 
Berlin, as he had occasion. After a silence of some years he 
published, in 1847, ‘The Romanticist on the throne of the 
‘Cesars; or, Julian the Apostate,’ in which an attempted 
parallel between the latter and King Frederick William IV. 
of Prussia excited no little attention. The following year saw 


_ him a candidate for the German Parliament, on which occa- 


sion he published his ‘Six theologico-political addresses to 
‘the people.’ Being stoutly opposed by the clerical party he 
was defeated; but was afterwards elected member of the 
Wiirtemberg Landtag for his native place. To the surprise 
and disappointment of his political supporters, who took him 
for a Democrat, he came out as a strong Conservative, and 
he found it desirable to resign his mandate into the hands 
of the electors in December, 1848. From this time forward 
Strauss’s life was an uneventful one, of quict and even tenour, 
the only incidents in which were his numerous works. The 
best known of these out of Germany is the edition of his‘ Life 
of Jesus,’ re-edited for the German people, which he brought 
out in 1864. Its issue was prompted by the appearance of 
Renan’s ‘ Life of Jesus.’ The same year he printed an attack 
on Hengstenberg and Schenkel under the title of ‘ Die — 
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‘und Ganzen.’ His letters to Renan during the Franco-Ger- 
man war are fresh in the public memory. In purely literary 
respects, his essays on Ulrich von Hutten and Voltaire deserve 
all the praise that has been so liberally bestowed on them, and 
it would not be easy to surpass the clearness and point of his 
biographical sketches, as seen, for instance, in his life of his 
friend Marklin. In 1865 appeared ‘The Christ of Faith and 
‘ the Jesus of History,’ in answer to Schleiermacher’s ‘ Life of 
Jesus.’ But extreme as were his anti-Christian views, as seen 
from this and others of his theological and critical works, 
neither in England nor Germany were the public prepared for 
the rapid descent from the panthcistic idealism of his early 
years to the blank atheism and materialism expounded in 
‘The Old Faith and the New.’ Yet a little consideration will 
show that it was not unnatural or improbable. We have seen 
that at Tiibingen Strauss was decply influenced in philosophy 
by Hegel, in theology by Schleiermacher, and in criticism by 
Baur. The ‘ Leben Jesu’ was the result. But the fundamental 
idea of that book, which his admirers regard as founding a new 
era in thought, is that Christianity is the result of natural forces. 
This is the inevitable corollary from the position that all things 
have become what we see them through a process of natural 
development. In such a scheme of thought man is a rational 
animal, the result of mechanical forces in operation through 
immense periods of time. Whether viewed trom the ideal or 
from the material side the result will be substantially the same. 
The philosophy of Hegel and the philosophy of Herbert 
Spencer here agree. Physical science has come to the help 
of metaphysical, and both rejoice in eliminating the super- 
natural. 

A blank atheism and a cheerless materialism, all the more 
mischievous because less dogmatic than the older materialism, 
is the issue to which we are thus brought. The only differ- 
ence between Germany and England is that in the former the 
logical result has been expounded with more plainness of speech 
than in the latter. Strauss came forward in his last work as 
the preacher of a ‘new faith’ which—as the result of modern 
science and inquiry—he opposed to the ‘old faith.’ Under the 
‘new faith’ we are called upon to adore the Universum, or 
Worldall, which, though a mere mighty machine, without con- 
sciousness and will, we are told we ought to worship. This is 
but the pantheism of the earlier writers from a material side. 
It is indeed remarkable with what exceeding swiftness sceptical 
thought has advanced in recent years to these extreme positions. 
Doubt as to the authority of Holy Scriptures soon ripened into 
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denial of the claims of the Bible, as a revelation from God. 
From the attitude of critics capable of separating between the 
substance and the ‘dross’ sceptics advanced to an absolute 
rejection of its authority. Rationalism emptied it of its super- 
natural contents, leaving behind only the ethics of the New 
Testament. The Old Testament was first declared to be a 
record of Oriental history and ideas only—a ‘ bundle of Hebrew 
‘old clothes,’ as it has been irreverently put. Then came dis- 
crimination between the different parts of the New. The com- 
ments of St. Paul and other apostles on the work of Christ were 
found to be Jewish; the Gospels alone were said to contain the 
essence of Christianity. The Person of Jesus was exalted, and 
attempts were made to reconcile His teachings with philosophy. 
In time, having got rid of the Old Testament miracles, those of 
the New were attacked in turn. The essence of Christianity 
was said to be in the words of Jesus, who was the perfect man. 
But if the miracles of Jesus were myths, might not He Himself 
be the same ? Could the union of the Divine and human natures 
be anything but man’s ideal perfection ? Was not Humanity the 
real Son of God, in whom finite and infinite are one? The his- 
torical reality of Christ as the Son of God was no longer thought 
necessary ; the myth of man’s ideal perfection had originated 
the idea. Thus was the Gospel emptied of reality. But the 
last step was not taken. Modern science came to the help of 
metaphysics. If all things were explicable as the development 
of the system of things we know and see, why keep the idea of 
the supernatural at all? And if that be swept away, if all that 
God has left as a witness of Himself be obliterated, why retain 
the name of God, which only hides our ignorance? Is He not 
the mere creation of our own thought Whom our imagi- 
nation has endowed with ideal attributes? When Christ as 
the Revealer of God is denied, why should it seem strange 
if afterwards God Himself be rejected? The elimination of 
the supernatural leaves only the natural. And as science 
happened to be making progress in unfolding to us the course 
and processes of the natural order, men have betaken themselves 
to it and leave humanity Christ-less and God-less. 

It was inevitable that to this issue matters should at 
length come. Once part with the revelation of God in 
Christ, and abjure the authority of the Word which testi- 
fies of Christ, and there is no logical halting-place short 
of a negative atheism, or an equally Godless pantheism. 
There is nothing new in such a course of things. More 
than two centuries ago Spinoza was brought from similar 
premises to the same conclusion. He preesded our modern 
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rationalists in eliminating the supernatural from God’s reve- 
lation of himself. And he anticipated those who deny a Per- 
sonal God and the champions of pantheism by a doctrine 
of evolution more massive and comprehensive than any our 

resent-day physicists have offered us. The influence of 
pinoza, after long lying dormant, was revived towards the end 
of last century in akon, The whole course of German 
thought has been largely affected by that philosopher. The 
Hegelianism which is the last word of German metaphysics, 
is an idealized Spinozism. Strauss started as a Hegelian, 
and has ended in a futile effort to reconcile idealism and 


materialism, which results in materialism pure and simple. X 


We have said that the root of Strauss’s errors, so far as their 
intellectual causes may be traced, lay in his rejection of the 
objective reality of religion, and the attempt to reduce all 
doctrines and dogmas of the Christian faith to the level of 
expressions of pious fecling. It is the acceptance or rejection 
of the historical which will determine man’s attitude towards 
Christianity. It is by reading the past by help of the present, 
by applying to the explanation of experience in history the 
light flashed in upon the spirit of man under the leading of 
God’s Spirit, that we can alone solve the enigmas of both past 
and present. Those who ignore man’s spiritual nature, and 
apply the teachings of external experience alone to explain the 
facts and laws of human life, must go astray. God’s revelation 
of Himself is a revelation in history. The Word made flesh 
showed forth the Father, and the written Word testifies of 
Him. Christianity is not a system of doctrines or a code of 
ethics alone. Christ was not merely an example and a 
teacher. Christianity is a system of facts and a bringing to 
light of the deepest laws of the spiritual world. Christ 
as the God Man is the centre of history, because he was 
the door of Creation. Christianity was prepared from before 
the foundation of the world; and in it we have the 
manifestation of the mystery of Creation. We are not the 
denizens of an abstract or universal world, which we may 
represent as what we please. ‘We cannot,’ says Schelling, ' 
‘ sublate (or take away) an infinite past on which the present 
‘rests.’ The order in which we are has been made what it 
is through the past. Christ unfolded the principles of that 
order, and the revelation, like all God’s revelations of Himself, 
was not given in words alone, but in deeds. The written 
Word harmonizes with the Word made flesh, for it is a record 
of acts, of God’s dealing with His people. There is an organic 
completeness in the Word which testifies of Christ parallel 
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with the completeness of the work of Him who is the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life. 

But is it not enough, it may be asked, if we know and 

but that can only 

be done in truth, as Christ has taught us, when we worshi 
the true God; that is, God as He has revealed Himself 
by His acts and not an abstract idol, an ideal of our own 
creation. In the Church of Christ there has been too much a 
tendency to sink the economy in the theology, and to exalt 
abstract dogma at the expense of historical facis. We are now 
admonished by the signs of the times to look more to the 
reality of God’s revelation of Himself in His Son, which the 
Holy Spirit has made plain for us in the Scriptures, than to 
theories and doctrines about the revelation. Christ and Chris- 
tianity are not isolated and mysterious phenomena. They 
alone give the key by which it is possible to explain human 
life and experience. They do so because Christ is the sure 
foundation on which the true order of human life can alone 
be built. Christianity is the series of acts, of events, of which 
the Person of Christ is the living centre. This being so, the 
value. of the historical as the sphere in which God has revealed 
himself, the field in which He has chosen to unfold His nature 
and character, becomes apparent. And it thus also becomes 
evident how all attempts to read the riddle of the universe 
apart from the revelation of God in history must prove 
abortive. 

In Strauss we have a prominent instance of the results to 
which it is natural to come if the onesided method of interpre- 
tation which ignores man’s spiritual experience be adopted. If 
it can be shown that he does not, and cannot, from his point of 
view, account for the facts which that presents, the fundamental 
unreasonableness of his views will be evident. Of course Strauss 
got rid of the Bible as an inspired and authoritative record of 
God’s will long ago. By his myth theory he also got rid of 
Christ as the one Mediator between God and man. ‘The denial 
pf the supernatural was implied in his principles, and from 
thence the descent has been rapid and easy to the denial 
of God and immortality. The intellectual key to Strauss’s 
position, which has opened the way before him towards 
the abyss of practical atheism, is the refusal to learn from 
the past in regard to religious beliefs. He throws each 
man back upon his isolated self, and upon his own reason- 
ing powers, and in the light of modern science, asserts that 
man must part with his Personal God, and abandon the hope 
of immortality. One peculiarity of Strauss in his later utter- 
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ances is that he appeals to ‘faith.’ He acknowledges that he 
has not attained to scientific certainty in regard to first 
principles. To the ‘old faith’ he opposes a ‘new’ one. We 
cannot (he says in the ‘ preface’ published after his last work) 
‘be satisfied in substituting a new mode of regarding the 
‘universe for the old Church belief, with what we are able 
‘to prove by induction. We niust add that which on this 
‘foundation appears to be required by thought as its presup- 
‘ position, and also as its result.’ Strauss does not abolish ‘faith,’ 
he only changes its objects. 

On the facts found by induction he erects a theory of 
life which involves a bastard metaphysic and a Godless 
theology. It results in a dogmatic materialism that annihi- 
lates the soul, reduces life to a physico-chemical mechanism, 
and makes thought a secretion of the brain. This theory 
is a scheme of unity. By short steps through immense 
periods of time the infinite variety of present existences have 
developed from a common root. An infinitely mobile matter 
undergoing multitudinous decompositions, mixtures and recom- 
positions, rising to ferms and functions ever more complicated, 
from those that are more simple, and describing an eternal 
circle of appearances, dissolutions, and reappearances—such is 
the universe as conceived by Strauss, Motion, under certain con- 
ditions, is converted into heat. Why, under other conditions, 
might it not become sensation, thought? The earth was at 
first a ball of vapour which by gravitation drew towards its 
centre, and gradually cooled down by radiation of its heat until 
the gaseous mass thickened into molten fire, and then to a solid. 
erust. When the cooling process had gone so far that the 
ascending vapours became clouds which tell again as rain, the 
mighty part played by water in the ceonomy of the world 
commenced and made possible the origin of organic life. ‘The 
first germ of life is the original cell, which must thus have 
come by spontaneous generation. Strauss admits that science 
has not solved the difficulty of spontaneous generation ; that is, 
the production of an organic individual, of however rude and 
imperfect a form, out of chemical and morphological processes 
which have taken place, not in the egg or the womb, but in 
external matter. But even though we cannot show spon- 
taneous generation now, he argues, this does not prove it did 
not take place in another period under wholly different con- 
ditions. He concludes that the origin of life in its rudest 
form did so take place. This rudest form is even known 
in experience. Ifo asserts that the transition from the inor- 
ganic to the organic has been made by Huxley and Hackel, 
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who have shown us self-nourishing structureless germs with- 
out organs. The gulf between the organic and the inorganic 
exists only in man’s imagination ; it is not in Nature. What 
is called the life-force has no existence, as the bearer of life, 
has no special element which does not exist in inorganic 
bodies as well; only the motion of the stuff is the character- 
istic, and life is but a complicated kind of mechanism. There 
is no absolutely new element introduced, but only varieties of 
combination and motion of the elements and forces previously 
there; whereby under the different conditions of primeval 
time, with wholly different temperatures, atmospheres, &c. the 
‘miracle’ of life began. Having obtained this beginning, Mr. 
Darwin’s doctrine will do the rest. Darwin has shut the door 
for ever upon miracles. He has given the principle of develop- 
ment by means of which the origin and growth of organic life 
can be explained. ‘Short steps and immense periods of time’ 
are the magic formule by which the riddle of the universe is 
read. Thus are accounted for the great variety of organic 
structures which find their completion and copestone in man. 
Thought, which is man’s highest property, is really no more 
wonderful than the rudest sensation of the lowest form of life. 
The brain and the nervous system give the motion from which 
we have feeling, as heat is produced by the same cause, and 
sensation develops into thought. 

What is the one great fact which Strauss in all this has 
derived from modern science? It is that of the continuity 
of Nature, and her processes. Nature or the external sys- 
tem of things in which we all play our parts is, on analysis, 
found to be a system of forces. Matter is the sensible ap- 
pearance of force. But the forces at work must be adequate 
to the effects they produce. Suppose we have accepted the 
fact of continuity, as a law of Nature—universal process 
and progress—all we have said is that, in some way or 
other, there were in the forces in actual existence causal 
elements which found opportunity of manifestation under 
certain conditions, and when these were realized, the effects 
appeared. In the world while yet without living organ- 
isms, for example, there were forces capable of organizing 
life which, when the appropriate conditions were found, 
emerged from the midst of the physico-chemical forces and 
subordinated these to their ends. ‘Why not?’ asks M. 
Réville, pertinently, ‘have resort to the same hypothesis for 
‘the rational force which could only appear in the human 
‘organism? On this hypothesis the principle of continuity is 
‘not injured, but is only better comprehended.’ Man’s two- 
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fold nature as animal and rational, would thus also be 
explained. In this view the unknown force by which man 
was made a rational being pre-existed, but could only manifest 
itself when it obtained an organ like the human brain, and in 
order to continue to produce its effects, the brain must continue 
properly constituted. Thus might be explained the vague and 
fugitive gleams of rational life observable in the animal king. 
dom. The latent force begins to act, but it can only fully 
appear in man. On this field physiology and psychology might 
co-operate, mutually aiding instead of combating each other. 

But it is obvious that on such a theory the acceptance of 

thought, intelligence, design, controlling and regulating the 
process of the development of natural forces is indispensable. It 
is impossible to suppose that the thought and reason which 
make their appearance in the world when the material condi- 
tions are suitable can either be there by chance or can have 
been developed from nothing. _ It is impossible to believe that 
sexual selection, the struggle for existence, and ‘heredity’ 
could have been adequate to the enormous multiplicity of 
seme offered to us in ascending circles, and which at 
ength bloom forth in human thought and reason. Not only 
has development—‘ the short steps through immense periods 
‘ of time ’—not accounted for these facts, but it cannot possibly 
do so. Grant all it claims, and the fact remains that develop- 
ment taken on its own ground can represent nothing beyond 
the order in time in which things appear, it cannot give us 
the actually-producing or creative power by which they were 
brought into existence. It can even be demonstrated that the 
immense periods which development requires cannot be granted ; 
that our planetary system is of later date than is required by 
the theory. But if this difficulty be got rid of or evaded, the 
fact remains that there are elements in existence which could 
not have been developed through any multiplication of the 
ages, for the appearance of which we are compelled to assume 
the existence of special causes. 

Strauss is compelled to acknowledge in the ‘ Nachwort als 
Vorwort’ that he has outstripped the naturalists he takes as his 
guides in the conclusion which he dogmatically asserts as to the 
origin of conscious and sentient life under mechanical conditions. 
The distinguished naturalist, Dubois-Reymond, believes indeed 
that without intervention of the supernatural the organic may 
have come from the inorganic. But the appearance of conscious- 
ness, not as fully developed thought, but in the most rudimentary 
stage as feeling, is a mystery which his science has not un- 
ravelled. There are three questions to be answered. How has 
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life come from the lifeless? how has feeling proceeded from 
that which is insentient ? and how has reason originated from 
the irrational? Dubois-Reymond says science can answer the 
first and third, but it is baffled and must for ever continue 
baffled by the second. The first is a hard, but still only a 
‘mechanical problem. Life is but another and more complicated 
kind of motion. The third is resolved by regarding thought as 
the highest step in an ascending series of more or less compli- 
cated degrees of sentiency in different orders of animals. But 
the most minute acquaintance with the material organism 
through which the soul acts only reveals to us matter in motion. 
Between that material motion and the fact ‘ I feel pain or desire, 
‘ I taste sweet, or see red,’ together with the consequence, ‘there- 
‘fore I am,’ the gulf is unfilled. It remains ‘ utterly and for ever 
‘inconceivable how it should not be indifferent to a multitude of 
‘ particles of carbon, hydrogen, &c., how they lie and are moved ; 
‘it is inconceivable how consciousness can possibly arise out of 
‘ their correlations.’ When this is the decision of him whom 
Strauss calls ‘the Master,’ we may be dispensed from the task 
of attempting to refute the groundless assumptions of the dis- 
ciple. But the fact is, naturalists have as little reason for 
asserting they can solve the first of the three problems as either 
of the other two. Despite their efforts the bridge remains to 
be constructed by which we can cross from the lifeless to the 
living. The gulf is as deep and broad as any that separates 
motion from feeling, or thought and reason from sentiency. 

A few words upon the point in the form in which it has been 
made most familiar to usin England; viz., by Professor Huxley, 
may be of use in giving force and clearness to our conclusions re- 
garding the views of Strauss. Mr. Huxley, in what he has said on 
protoplasm, represents it as at least.a probability that all life has 
sprung from originally identical germs, or whatever the primary 
life-stuff may be termed. He has put forward the notion of a 
pervading life-stuff which is like in kind in all organisms, and 
which is living or dead according to the distribution or relations 
and conditions of the molecular particles composing it; accord- 
ing, that is, to their chemical composition or arrangement. 
Though Professor Huxley does not much like the term, this is 
surely a docrine of materialism. It is an attempt to account 
for the phenomena of life, whether seen in the vegetable, or the 
animal, or as thought in the human brain, by the mechanical 
combination or grouping of molecular particles. Of course it 
does not follow either that Mr. Huxley believes that to be all or 
that we must needs assume it is all. There is room for the 
possible action of design from without, controlling, regulating, 
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and directing the distribution of the particles, and so disposing 
them as to realize certain purposes. Mr. Huxley has assured 
us that he is ‘individually no materialist.’ On the contrary, 
he can show us that materialism is without any philosophical 
foundation. Investigation, he says, will drive us over to ideal- 
ism, but it is a hopelessly sceptical idealism, and goes to confirm 
the deliverance of Strauss, that the controversy between 
materialists and idealists is one of words, at least as waged by 
some. The examination of our states of consciousness convinces 
Mr. Huxley that in the last resort we can be sure of nothing 
but the existence of ideas and impressions, according to the 
doctrine of Hume. These are the sum of our experiences, and 
therefore our world. What they are in themselves is unknown 
and unknowable. Mr. Huxley has a double line of argument 
resting on a twofold hypothesis—a physiological and a philo- 
sophical hypothesis. On the foundation of the first, everything 
is resolyed into materialism ; and it is no advantage to be told 
we may escape from that by learning that we really know 
nothing, not even the existence of an external world, and that 
the principle of cause and effect and the notion of substance 
are equally invalid. This idealism leaves us without a basis 
for believing in any orderly connection between physical 
phenomena themselves; for the nexus of cause and effect is 
not necessary. Why, then, may not the antecedent of to-day 
be the consequent of the morrow, or vice cersé? In like 
manner, by robbing us of substance the universe becomes a 
bundle of outsides without filling of any kind. We know 
only qualities, or what things are ¢o us, and therefore there is 
nothing else. How cou/d we know what anything is to what is 
not us? That does not show that the qualities do not reveal the 
substance ; for the substance may be known in its qualities just 
because it (the unity) is what the qualities (as the multiplicity 
forming the unity) show it to be. A substance without qualities 
is unthinkable. 

But it is with the physiological and not the philosophical 
hypothesis that we are here concerned. And as to it we ask 
whether it be true that physiology demonstrates or renders 
probable the existence of a universal life-stuff, unorganized but 
capable of budding forth in multitudinous forms of life and 
intelligence under certain conditions? The answer, we are 
assured, is inthe negative. The cell, and not any crude mass of 
life-stuff is physiology’s ultimate. Moreover, Mr. Huxley en- 
tirely fails to exhibit the identity or likeness of dead and living 
protoplasm. The life is the speciality which the presence of all 
the elements composing dead protoplasm cannot account for. 
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Living and dead protoplasm may be alike in chemical composi- 
tion, but the one is living and the other dead. Whence and 
why the difference? Again, as Dr. Stirling has pointed out, 
we have a great variety of protoplasm: ‘ Nerve-protoplasm, 
‘ brain-protoplasm, muscle-protoplasm, and protoplasm of all 
‘the other tissues; no one of which but produces its own kind 
‘and is uninterchangeable with the rest. .... There is the 
‘ infinitely different protoplasm of the various infinitely different 
‘ plants and animals, in each of which its own protoplasm, as is 
‘the case of the various tissues, but produces its own kind and 
‘is uninterchangeable with that of the rest.’ Here, in the 
difference of living and dead protoplasm, is the crux of the 
whole. No materialist has succeeded in accounting for the in- 
numerable diversities we see around us by merely asserting a 
fundamental identity. If the identity is proved, whence, we 
still ask, the differences ? Whence this special purpose or design 
in one organism and that entirely different one in another ? No 
identification of likenesses can ever give us the wnlikeness. 
At present physiologists stand helpless before the three great 
leading diversities of Life, Feeling, and Thought. Mechanical 
relations of particles can never give the internal reference of 
self to self which constitutes feeling. The living and the dead 
are not one and the same because in chemical composition they 
are alike. And Thought, with its wonderful self-activity, 
refuses to be resolved into sentiency. Thought might give 
fecling, but feeling alone will not account for thought. 

We now return to Dr. Strauss, to apply to his argument the 
results we have won. If mechanical conditions cannot account 
for life, and chemical elements cannot explain feeling and 
thought, the continuity of nature cannot explain the facts of 
the order of nature. Strauss is bound to hold the pre-existence 
from eternity of causes capable of producing such effects. His 
universe is an unvarying sum of being which changes in the 
correlations of its parts, but itself remains ever the same, All 
that is has been from everlasting, though not in the form in 
which it appears, which is always changing. Therefore there 
has been an eternal matter self-regulated by its own laws, and 
though dead and unconscious, capable of giving birth to life, 
reason and consciousness, with all they involve. 

At this point Dr. Strauss leaves us in the dark. THe appeals 
to our ‘faith.’ We are asked to believe in a rational order 
circling from eternity in obedience to wise laws, and capable of 
the most marvellous combinations of power and intelligence, 
but upheld by nothing, resting on nothing. It is the old case 
of the Indian with his clephant and tortoise over again. What 
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Strauss has not attempted has been essayed by another German. 
Philipp Spiller has found the root and universal cause of the 
world and all it contains, from the smallest particle of dust up 
to the highest thought and feeling of a Newton or a Shakspeare, 
All is the work of the world-cther. Aitherism is the theism 
of the future. The impossibility of conceiving life to have 
spruug from the lifeless, and feeling from what is without 
feeling led Hartmann to affirm an absolute which is uncon- 
scious. The evidences of thought and design in nature and 
history necessitated the acceptance of a cause. In his ‘ Philo- 
sophy of the Unconscious’ he traces these evidences of design 
through all departments of conscious and unconscious existence, 
He is driven therefore to the assumption of a wisdom and in- 
telligence working in all atoms and organizations, and uncon- 
sciously producing the same effects as man does through his 
self-conscious thought and will. The unconscious in this 
system, as Strauss truly says, does all that was formerly 
attributed to the conscious and personal Absolute, following out 
a plan and selecting the most suitable instruments. Only what 
before was conscious is now declared unconscious. But this 
t unconscious subject in which dwells such wisdom is unknown 

a to us. Is there anything corresponding to it in reality, or is it 
merely a fiction of the imagination? If there be anything of 
the kind, Strauss says it must be represented as a blind force of 
A i nature which produces by its operations effects similar to what 
i? man produces when he fulfils a plan, purpose, or design. To 
him, however, nothing more seems required than the struggle for 
existence, natural selection, and inherited habits, at work through 
immense periods. Spiller, on the other hand, and so far more 
reasonably, asserts the existence of an universal cause the origin 
of light, heat, gravitation, force, and all the phenomena cf life. 
He accepts Hartmann’s unconscious Absolute, and identifies it 
with the world-cther, which is the life-element of worlds, as 
water is of fish, and air of birds. Throughout infinite space 
there is this rarified ether, which is the medium of light and 
gravitation, and the movements of which are the origin of 
? force and heat. The ultimate molecules of matter are bathed 
i@ in an atmosphere of this world-cther, and all the phenomena Ff! 
of life and intelligence in the human brain are produced by its f i 
action. But while it is the origin of thought itself remains f i 
unconscious. It acts and brings forth results according to f t 
dational laws. It constitutes a system of rigid universal neces- f i 

& sity, in the iron clasps of which we are bound, and from which § 2 
Wy there is no escape. ‘There is no God but the world-sther, there f 8 
h is no immortality except the everlasting existence of this blind f st 
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but rational force which has been from eternity, and freedom is 
but a name. We have returned in the nineteenth century of 
the Christian era to the atheism of Democritus. That is the 
upshot of modern scepticism, the last word of modern free 
thought. There is no spirit created or uncreated. There is no 
God but an eternal matter, self-existing from eternity and mar- 
vellously endowed with power to produce the order of the 
universe in accordance with rational laws. As for man, he is 
but the last evolution of natural forces—the particles that 
compose his brain interworking with the world-«wther and 
thereby producing thought. 

Whether out of such a theory of the universe it will be pos- 
sible to offer a religion to ‘faith,’ by which man may order his 
life and regulate his conduct, needs no discussion. There can be 
no room for morality where there is no place for freedom. Strauss 
indeed tells us that we ought to cherish the sense of depend- 
ence and cultivate reverence and resignation. But why? Why 
should I reverence and be resigned to the workings of a steam- 
engine? ‘There is no place for reverence or resignation if we 
are simply spokes in a mighty wheel. Such feelings, in such 
circumstances, are an anachronism. So is all feeling. Feeling 
relates to and can have place only in a world in which there is 
consciousness, reason, thought. Fecling is internal, and all 
that is, we are told, is external. The existence of this inter- 
nality, of this reference of self to self, is, on such a theory of 
the universe, a hopeless contradiction. It has not, therefore, 
accounted for the facts with which it professed to deal. In 
contrast with the mighty machine world, though clasped in its 
iron embrace, is a world of life, feeling, and thought, which 
can have no community with the former. And from this 
latter must come that by which conduct is regulated. Con- 
duct which, Mr. Arnold says, ‘at the very lowest computa- 
‘tion’ in three-fourths of human life is regulated by religion. 
Religion then ‘is ethics heightened, enkindled, lit up by feeling; 
‘ the passage from morality to religion is made when to morality 
‘is applied emotion.’ 

The evolutionary hypothesis which we have seen is the funda- 
mental principle of Strauss’s latest scheme is the great ally and 
instrument of the sceptical thought of the present time. It 
is not necessarily always of a material character. Evolu- 
tion was first suggested in modern times in connection with 
idealism; for the speculative systems of the great German 
metaphysicians, such as Schelling and Hegel, rest upon it. Phy- 
sical science has adopted the hypothesis from metaphysics, and 
strives to make it adequate to solve all problems. We have 
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seen how Spiller ends at last in a materialistic Absolute by 
identifying the unconscious Absolute of Hartmann with his 
world-ther. Another turn has been given to the same doctrine 
since Spiller wrote by Venetianer, who has published a work, 
‘Der Allgeist,’ in illustration of the ‘ Philosophy of the Uncon- 
scious,’ in which he deduces a system of ‘ Panpsychism.’ Instead 
of Spiller’s material unconscious Absolute, we have here an 
ideal or psychical unconscious Absolute; but that is the only 
difference between the two theories. Evolution is thus assuming 
multitudinous shapes and forms; and so long as the fashion of 
the hour lasts it will doubtless continue to exercise the in- 
genuity of theorists from the ideal side or the material, or from 
both. In reality, though many in these days deem it essentially 
modern, it is one of the oldest of the thoughts that have been 
employed to explain the mystery of the universe. In our own 
day its influence is great. It pervades our literature and meets 
our steps at every turn. The new doctrines that spring from 
or have been coloured by it show themselves everywhere. Our 
Parliamentary debates are touched by them at a hundred 


points. Press, platform, and pulpit are charged with their” 


influence. Turn where we may we cannot escape from the new 
views, which, we are told, must continue to operate on the 


thoughts and feelings of men till they have revolutionized all | 


our institutions and made man’s life appear to him something 
wholly different from what he has been taught by tradition 
and authority to believe. We have seen what the upshot 
and issue of these views must necessarily be if they are con- 
sistently held and logically applied. We are taken back to the 
eternal matter of the Greek philosophers. The experiences and 
achievements of man in the past two thousand years are thrust 
aside. The same response to ‘ questionings of sense and outer 
things,’ as was offered by the sages of Greece at the dawn of 
philosophic thought, is now given us by modern science. Is 
this the end of all our ‘ progress,’ the goal of our hopes, and the 
last result of time ? 

The world-xther, which is eternal matter without conscious- 
ness and feeling, though the source of both, is declared by 
Spiller to be :— 


‘The creator of heaven and earth, with all they contain; it has 
also fashioned us men and inspired us with intelligence; for it has 
organized the materials thereof, and is in living reciprocal intercon- 
nection with them ; it is in this sense the preserver and producer of 
all its creatures; ... . it governs the whole universe with equal 


and enduring force according to unchangeable rational laws from 
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everlasting to everlasting, because it is infinite and eternal ; it is all- 
wise, for it operates only after fixed rational laws; it is just, for it 
never varies from these laws and only punishes those who act in 
opposition to the rational laws prescribed by it; it never errs (and 
is thus alone infallible), because it brings into effect only those wise 
laws without self-consciousness and pre-arranged design.’ 


With a personal God vanishes also a conscious immortality. 


The «ther that produces the phenomena of thought through 
the brain is alone immortal and it is unconscious. We are the 
bubbles on the surface of the ocean of eternal force, appearing 
for a brief moment as the passing manifestation of a mighty 
power, but doomed to vanish away in an instant and for ever- 
more. 

All this'of course is old as the wayward fancies of humanity. 


_ Indian sages dwelt on the idea of a matter more refined than 


the finest of the elements, out of which the stars and heavens 
were formed. The 7d dzeipov of the Greeks, without definite 
properties, was yet the cause of all being; and Ovid, in the 
‘Metamorphoses,’ says the same thing. According to Thales 
water, moisture, or «ther was the source from which came all 
existences. In fact the idea of an eternal matter as the 
fountain of universal being is one of the commonest ideas of 
antiquity. Our naturalists have come back to it in the nine- 
teenth century of the Christian era. They profess to have 
scientific grounds for affirming the existence of that of which 
Indians, Greeks, and Romans could only dream. So far as 
ithere is any truth in this it only refers to the mode in which the 
conclusion has been again reached, and not to the conclusion 
itself. What the ancients arrived at by abstract reasoning the 
moderns profess to prove by tracing the evidences of evolution 
in nature. Evolution sends us back to the primal matter, 
which is the source of the universe as we now see it. Evolution 
is in reality no more modern than eternal matter. We may 
have more stable notions of the ‘ reign of law’ than the ancients, 
since we are more familiar than they with the order and fixity 
of natural processes. But the fundamental conception of a con- 
tinuous and progressive order of development was familiar to 
them as to us. volution, both to them and to us is a mighty 
instrument ; but if our naturalists were aware of the history of 
thought they would know that evolution has been long ago 
exploded. It may be valid, regarded as a continuous order of 
things developing in certain relations in time, but it is wholly 
invalid if taken as the productive cause that may account for 
things as they are. All that is necessary to make this plain is 
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to analyze the conceptions which we apply to the explanation 
of reality. 

Ma's world, the world of each individual, is what is pre- 
sented or represented to him through his mental faculties. We 
experience sensations, and we connect these with something 
existing outside of us. These sensations are not in our minds the 
mere reproduction or facsimile of what is outside. The impres- 
sions on our senses are made from without, but we impose upon 
them our own order. The causes of these impressions must 
exist outside, but the causes are different from the effects which 
they produce. The conception of a world-order in which these 
causes operate has varied in different ages of the world’s history 
according to the varying knowledge of man. All the mani- 
festations of external phenomena which we know must be traced 
back to force. Force cannot be resolved into a creation of our 
minds. Whatever is or is not there must be an extern 
force that produces our sensations. There is an ultimate 
element outside of us which we have not made, and cannot 
make. If we analyze in the same way the mode or order and 
the form of our thoughts, we shall find there is in them an 
element equally ultimate, which cannot be resolved into or 
made to appear the result of experience, and which could not 
have been called into being by external force. Kant has 
demonstrated this by his analysis of the law of cause and 
effect. An external force and an internal intellectual character 
—whether named innate idea, intuition, or inherited tendency— 
are thus two ultimates which cannot be got rid of. There is 
something in matter, and there is something also in mind which 
could have been brought into existence by no changes and com- 


binations of what previously existed. To whatever extent the fii 


doctrine of evolution may at some future time be proved true, it 
could not advance one step so as to make a beginning without 
these two ultimate elements. ‘ Were we,’ says Professor Miiller, 
* to accept the theory of evolution which traces the human mind 
* back to the inner life of a mollusc, we should even then be 
‘compelled to recognise “the category of causality,” the 
‘ intellectual root—that works in the mollusc, and makes it 
‘extend its tendrils towards the crumb of bread which has 
‘ touched it, and has evoked in it a reflex action, a grasping 
‘after the prey.’ The force which gives the causes of our 
sensations, and the intellectual factor, which takes these sen: 
sations and weaves them in harmonious order as a whole, are 


the two constituents of the universe which no analysis canfhi 


explain away. Give evolution whatever immense periods it asks 
it can never account for them. Hence it is clear evolution can- 
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not explain the universe as we see it. It must have its tools mi) 
to work with it ere it can take a step, and these imply in the a 
last resort the existence of Force and Thought. Force and a 
Thought are the ultimate of our analysis of what is given. ‘ 
in present experience. But it is impossible to conceive of them 
as self-existent. The essence of thought, if modern philosophy 
has proved anything, has been shown to be self-consciousness. 
That is its radicle and inmost kernel. And consciousness of 
course implies personality. From the duality of Force and 
Thought in experience we are therefore impelled to ascend to 
their unity in a Person. In God they are one, for in Him 
Thought is Force, and Force is Thought. He has revealed Him- 
self in nature and history, by this twofold gateway. We are 
called to know Him as He has thus manifested Himself. Nature ; 
testifies of Him, and therefore we seek Him in the record of the 9 
order of nature’s forces. But it is only in history and in the ; 
.person of Christ, who is the centre of all history, that we find 
Him adequately revealed. The deeper our study of the history 
and experience of humanity the more shall we discern of God’s 
ways, and thus more and more obtain knowledge of His nature of 
and character. Only by application of the key which we have Bp: 
in the revelation of God in Christ to the mysteries of life can a 
we find any solution of our difficulties. If men refuse to employ 
this key, if they prefer their own abstractions and the fitful ‘3 
t Ffancies suggested by their reasoning to the interpretation of the ry 
~ Ffacts in which we have God’s revelation of Himself, it is no 
is Fwonder if they wander into the wilderness, and lose them- 
h Fselves amid its thickets, or sink in its quicksands. Once the 
1: Fauthority of God’s revelation is contested and denied, the path 
1¢ fis entered upon which leads to blank atheism and desolate 
it materialism. The noblest aspirations, the most beautiful con- 
ut [eeptions, the finest ethical impulses will not save men. God 
1, fhas revealed Himself, and if they refuse to listen they must 
id ither make for themselves another God, or do without an 
be object of worship altogether. It is strange and sad, but sug- 
he feestive, how some of the finest minds in our own day 
it Pave lapsed into idolatry, because they did not know God 
asfiu Christ. The significant example of Auguste Comte, who 
ng fade for himself a beautiful idol and elaborated a system 
ut #f worship of the most ornate character in her honour, has been 
n: firalleled in our own country. It is impossible not to see how 
refin the case of Mr. John Stuart Mill—as he shows himself in F 
anfiis autobiography—his heart cried out after the living God. ia 
ks But he knew not God as He had revealed Himself, and, like - 
n-Pomte, he fell down and worshipped the creature are than 
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the Creator. Thus must it ever be. Our only safety is in 


knowing the true God; and that is only possible by knowing 
Him whom He hath sent, and in whom the riches of His 


eternal nature are unfolded. Here alone have we a refuge 


from pantheism and atheism, as from all the other delusions 
by which modern unbelief tries to mislead men to their 
destruction. 


Arr. of the Indian Administration of Lord Ellen.‘ 


borough, in his Correspondence with the Duke of Weltington; 
to which is prefixed, by permission of Her Majesty, Lord 
Ellenborough’s Letters to the Queen during that period. 
“Edited by Lorp 


Lorp Extensoroven’s brief administration of twenty-seven | 


months was rendered memorable by his abrupt recall. The 
power of dismissal had been exercised by the Court of Directors 
for more than two centuries, and was always regarded as their 
most cherished prerogative. In the days of the factory they 
repeatedly visited the President with their displeasure, more 
especially when he sent them Dacca muslins of inferior quality, 
by ‘changing hands,’ as they termed it, and ordering him to 
be embarked in one of their ships. When the factory had 
expanded into a kingdom they were incensed by the receipt of 
a contumelious despatch from Colonel Clive and the members of 
Council, in which they were told that the diction of their letter 
was ‘ most unworthy of themselves and of the Council, in what- 
‘ ever relation considered, either as masters to servants, or as 
‘gentlemen to gentlemen.’ They resented ‘the gross insults 
‘upon and indignities offered to them, tending to the sub- 
‘ version of their authority over their servants, and were deter- 


‘mined to put an immediate stop to the evil.’ Colonel Clive, 


had left India immediately on signing the letter, and was beyond 
their reach, but they ordered all the other members of Council 
to be dismissed their service, and put on board the first ships 
of the season. Twenty-three years after, when the animosity 
towards Warren Hastings at the India House was at its 
height, they passed a resolution for his recall, after Mr. Dundas 
had prevailed on the House of Commons to initiate it; but the 
Court of Proprietors, which then comprised men of higher 
social standing, and far greater talent than the Court of 
Directors, manifested their admiration’ of the Governor-General, 
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ignominious tyranny, and Lord Cornwallis was sent out to 
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and not only negatived it, but passed a vote of thanks to him, 
and thus set the House of Commons at defiance, on the ground 
that the Directors were under no obligation to recognise a reso- 
lution of only one branch of the Legislature. Lord Wellesley 
was the next to feel the weight of their displeasure. In con- 
tempt of their injunctions he had been engaged in a series 
of military operations, and had concluded treaties which 
doubled the empire, and increased their responsibilities, und 
spread consternation in Leadenhall-street. He disclaimed their 
authority, and charged them with a vindictive policy and 


supersede him. In the next instance the Court acted under the 
irresistible pressure of the Prime Minister. ‘The Prince Regent 
was desirous of obtaining the lucrative office of Governor-General 
for the favourite of the day, Lord Moira, who had encumbered 


| his ancestral property by his princely hospitality to the exiled 


king and noblesse of France; and, under the dictation of 


$ the Board of Control, the Court of Directors were constrained 


to pass a resolution for the recall of Lord Minto, eighteen 
months before the period at which he had signified his inten- 
tion to retire from the Government. At the renewal of the 
Charter, in 1833, Mr. Charles Grant, the President of the Board 
of Control, made a very strenuous effort to induce the Court to 
give the Ministry a veto on the exercise of this right to recall 
the Governor-General, the Governors, and the Commander-in- 
Chief; but although they relinquished the monopoly of the China 
trade, the last of their commercial privileges, they clung with 
inflexible tenacity to the power of dismissing those at the head of 
the governments in India. It remained dormant for eleven 
years, when they put it in force in the case of Lord Ellen- 
borough ; and, in spite of the remonstrances of the Ministry, 
and more particularly of the Duke of Wellington, he was 
deposed and dishonoured, in the presence of the princes and 
people of India. 

The work we have placed at the head of this article is the 
history of Lord Ellenborough’s administration, as given in his 
correspondence with the Duke of Wellington, published under 
his own injunction, without introduction or comment. It fur- 
nishes us with his own vindication of the measures of his 


das government, and will be valued by those who are anxious to 
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reach the pith and marrow of its history, instead of depending 
on official, and often misleading despatches. The Duke of 
Wellington has also placed at the disposal of the editor his 
father’s correspondence with Lord Ellenborough. It bears the 
stamp of his genius, and will be prized by the student of our 
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Indian policy. The Queen has likewise been graciously pleased 
to permit the publication of the letters which Lord Ellen- 
borough was accustomed to transmit periodically for Her ; 
Majesty’s information. We propose to avail ourselves of 
these valuable contributions to the history of this period, in 
this review of the principal transactions of his interesting 
administration. 

Lord Ellenborough was born in 1790, and after having sat 
for several years in the House of Commons, succeeded to the 
barony bestowed on his father, the Chief Justice of England, | 
in 1818. In 1828 he joined the administration of the Duke of 
Wellington, in which he filled for three years the office of 
President of the Board of Control. The most remarkable 
transaction of this period, inasmuch as it gave the community 
in India the first impression of his character, had reference to 
the conflict between the Government of Bombay and the 
Supreme Court. This Crown court was conferred on_ the 
Western Presidency in 1823, fifty years after the establish. 
ment of the first Supreme Court, in the constitution of which 
Lord North had committed the fatal error of investing it with 
a jurisdiction of which neither the power nor thé extent was 
defined. ‘Iwo independent authorities were thus planted in the 
country, and they immediately came into collision with each 
other. The conflict, which lasted six years, convulsed society 
and placed the empire in extreme peril. It might naturally 
have been expected that the bitter lesson of that dangerow 
warfare would not have been lost on the cabinet of 1823, and 
that in framing the Charter of another Supreme Court the vices 
in the constitution of the’ first would have been studiously 
avoided; but the errors were repeated. The jurisdiction 
the Bombay Court was left to be settled by the judges, and the 
same disastrous results ensued. They went out with more lofty 
and extravagant notions of their powers and prerogative than 
Sir Elijah Impey and Mr. Justice Hyde in the days of Hastings, 
and affirmed that the whole Presidency, to its farthest limits 
was subject to their judicial authority, and that it was penal to 
resist their writs. The natives were required to give allegiance 
to a new and antagonist tribunal, armed, as it announced, with 
the authority of the Crown, and the local authorities wer 
paralyzed. Sir John Malcolm, an Indian officer and diplomatist 
of great distinction, was in 1827 rewarded for forty-four year 
of honourable service by the Governorship of Bombay. 0n 
assuming charge of the post he found the struggle at its height. 
The judges of the Supreme Court were summoning by wil 
criminals who had been sentenced to imprisonment by the 
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district courts, and setting them at liberty; and with his 
resolute temperament he made up his mind to resist these 
encroachments. 

The occasion on which matters were brought to a crisis, was 
the case of Moro Rughoonath, which has acquired in our 
Indian history the same distinction as that of the rajah of 
Cossijurah, in the days of Hastings. He was a youth of 
aristocratic lineage, fourteen years of age, who had lost both 
parents, and, together with his property, had been placed by 
Government under the guardianship of his uncle, a connection 
of the late Peshwa, and one of ‘the privileged sirdars of 
the Deccan.’ A distant relative who coveted the management 
of his estates, but had been unsuccessful in his application to 
the local authorities, was advised to have recourse to the 
Supreme Court, and to make affidavit that the youth was kept 
under restraint, injurious to his health, when a writ of habeas 
corpus would be issued, and both ward and guardian brought up 
to Bombay. The writ was granted without hesitation. Sir 
John Malcolm felt that the time for active interference had 
arrived, and that the question at issue was whether the country 
should be ruled by the judges of the Supreme Court or by the 
East India Company. He knew that if this writ were executed 
a hundred cases would be appealed to the Court, and that ‘ the 
‘Company must shut up shop.’ He therefore issued instructions 
to the local authorities to make no return to the writ. At the 
same time he wrote a temperate letter to the judges of the Court, 
explaining the grounds on which Government had deemed it 
necessary to prevent the execution of the writ, or indeed of 
any writ directed to the subjects of the Company who were not 
resident in the island of Bombay. He stated, moreover, that the 
question of jurisdiction, on which the validity of such writs rested, 
had been referred to the home authorities, and he expressed 
a hope that the judges would in the meantime refrain from 
proceedings which must bring them into collision with the 
Government of the country. 

The judges were inflamed by what they termed ‘an outrage 
‘upon the majesty of British law,’ as well as a personal insult, 
and declared from the bench that the East India Company 
and those who governed their possessions were entitled in the 
Supreme Court to no more precedence and favour than the 
lowest suitor, and that the only mode in which the writers of 
the letter could properly address the Court was through their 
counsel by way of a humble petition. Two of the judges died 
soon after, and Sir John Grant was left alone on the bench, and 
immediately issucd a pluries writ, with a penalty of £1,000 for 
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resisting it; and, at the same time, announced his intention to 
call upon the officer in command of the division to aid him in 
the execution of it, on the ground of the authority vested by 
the Crown on the Court by its Charter. The Commander-in- 
chief, who had hitherto acted in concert with the other members 
of Council, began to veer round to the opinion that to oppose 
the Court was to oppose his sovereign. Sir John Malcolm 
began to apprehend that he might be led to give the aid of the 
military to the execution of the writ, and announced his deter- 


‘mination to deport him as he would any other individual who 


should resist the authority of Government. Sir John Grant 
finding that no return was made to the writ, closed the doors of 
the court, and Sir John Malcolm issued a proclamation pledg- 
ing himself to protect the persons and the property of the 
inhabitants of Bombay while the functions of the Supreme 
Court were suspended. 

The reply from England was not so tardy as it used to be. 
Lord Ellenborough, though new to the duties of his office, ex- 
hibited that quickness of decision aud promptitude of action 
which characterized his political career. Without waiting for 
the opinion of the law officers of the Crown, he resolved to 
apply an immediate and effectual remedy to the injury inflicted 
on the Presidency by the proceedings of Sir John Grant. The 
Advocate-General had exhibited great ability and discretion 
during the recent conflict, and he was appointed Chief Justice, 
under the impression that public opinion at the Presidency 
would be more effectually rectified by placing him over the 
head of Sir John Grant than by any other measure. He also 
directed that the honour of knighthood should be conferred on 
him by the Governor by a pompous ceremonial, which would 
mark him as the representative of the Crown, and place the 
Government in popular estimation above the Court. Mr. 
Chambers was at the same time sent out as puisne judge. In 
announcing these measures in a private letter to Sir John 
Malcolm he said, ‘The opinion of the law oflicers, of the Chief 
‘Justice, and of the Lord Chancellor, may be sufficient to 
‘induce Sir John Grant to revise his notions of law—at any 
‘rate no more mischief can happen, as he would now be like a 
‘wild elephant led away by two tame ones.’ By some means 
this letter found its way into the public journals, and created 
an extraordinary sensation throughout the community. The 
vigour and wisdom exhibited by Lord Ellenborough on this 
occasion was the subject of general applause, and prepared a 
hearty welcome for him, when he landed in Calcutta four- 
teen years after, while India was bewildered by the unexampled 
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calamity of the Afghan war, and disgusted by the pusillanimity 
of Lord Auckland. 

Lord Ellenborough joined the Tory Ministry in August, 
1841, and was again placed at the head of the Board of 
Control, when he found that Sir John Hobhouse, the late Pre- 
sident, by an act of incredible fatuity had, on the 4th June, 
directed the Government of India to march an army to Herat, 
360 miles in advance of our position in Afghanistan, into the 
heart of Central Asia, to occupy the city and territory, and to 
annex them to the kingdom of Cabul, in which the Government of 
India was predominant. One of the first acts of his administra- 
tion was, in anticipation of the Queen’s consent, to countermand 
this wild and perilous expedition, which would not only have 
increased our dangers in Afghanistan, but compromised our 
relations with Russia, whom only two years before we had 
effectually resisted in the attempt to obtain possession of that 
territory for Persia. Lord Auckland, who had been requested 
by the Whig Ministry to remain at the head of affairs in India 
for a year beyond the quinguennial period, had unfortunately 
for his peace and reputation, been induced to accede to the 
proposal, and the Court of Directors concurred in the appoint- 
ment of Lord Ellenborough as his successor. At the vale- 
dictory banquet, always given by them on such occasions at the 
London Tavern, Lord Elienborough stated that— 


‘The sole object which had induced him to undertake the Govern- 
ment was to termiuate by an honourable peace the war we were then 
waging with China, to establish tranquillity on both banks of the 
Indus, in a word to restore peace to Asia, to emulate the magnificent 
beneficence of the Mohammedan emperors in their great works of 
public utility, to perfect and extend the canals of irrigation, the only 
source of fertility in the East, and gradually and cautiously to impart 
to the natives of India whatever of useful knowledge we have in- 
herited or acquired, and thus to elevate the character and extend the 


_ happiness of that great aud faithful people.’ 


These noble sentiments, which preceded him to India, raised 
the expectation of a peaceful and philanthropic rule, and 
ensured him a cordial welcome from all classes of the com- 
munity. He embarked on the 6th November, 1841, within 
three months of his appointment, and as at that time there 
was no steam communication with India, was obliged to pro- 
ceed round the Cape, and did not reach Madras before the end 
of February, when the first news brought to him from the 
shore was that the envoy at Cabul had been assassinated, and 
the British army annihilated. 
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The history of that disastrous expedition is so well known to 
the public through the able work of Kaye, that we need only 
— at its salient transactions as an introduction to Lord 

llenborough’s connection with it. The progress of Russia 
towards the East in the direction of India was a source of dis- 
quietude to public men in England and in India at the time 
when Lord Auckland landed in Calcutta in March, 1836. This 
feeling was subsequently augmented by the decay of British 
influence and the increase of that of Russia at the court of 
Persia, which was unequivocally indicated by the march of a 
Persian army for the conquest of Herat, under the encourage- 
ment of the Russian envoy, and with the aid of Russian troops, 
in spite of the remonstrance of the British Minister. During 
the agitation created in India by the politics of Central Asia, Lord 
Auckland left his Council in Calcutta, and proceeded to Simlah, 
with Mr. William Hay Macnaghten, the foreign secretary, and 
Mr. John Colvin, the private secretary, who may be con- 
sidered as having formed his cabinet, and exercised a para- 
mount influence on his mind. Captain Burnes, who had 
conveyed the dray horses to Runjeet Sing, was sent to Cabul, 
ostensibly on a commercial mission, but with the political 
object of inducing Dost Mahomed, the ruler, to interpose 
Afghanistan against the approach of Russian influence to India, 
Burnes found him smarting under the loss of Peshawur, which 
Runject Sing had subjugated ; and that in the hope of obtain- 
ing assistance to recover it, he had sent embassies to Persia and 
to St. Petersburg. Soon after an envoy arrived at Cabul with a 
letter and presents from the Emperor of Russia; but Dost 
Mahomed, who was strongly inclined to a British alliance, 
hesitated to receive him, and would have dismissed him at 
once if Lord Auckland and his cabinet of secretaries could 
have been persuaded to give the Afghan ruler any substantial 
encouragement. But while the Russian representative was 
making him the most tempting offers, Captain Burnes was not 
allowed to offer even the good offices of his Government with 
Runject Sing for the restoration of Peshawur, and Lord Auck- 
land was advised to address a letter to Dost Mahomed, in which 
the refusal of his request was embittered by such arrogance of 
language as to kindle the indignation of the Cabul court, and 
Captain Burnes was obliged to retire. Lord Auckland and the 
secretaries were, in fact, irritated to find that instead of submit- 
ting to their dictation Dost Mahomed should be sitting at the 
gate of India, as Cabul was then considered, debating whether 
he would open it to their opponent. They determined, there- 
fore, to depose him and to seat on the throne of Cabul Shah 
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Shoojah, the former sovereign, who had been an exile for twenty- 
eight years, and was then living at Loodiana a pensioner on the 
Company’s bounty. A large expedition, though denounced 
equally by Mr. Mount Stuart Elphinstone, the Duke of 
Wellington, Lord Wellesley, and Lord William Bentinck, was 
sent across the Indus, which reached Cabul by an unexplored 
route of 1,000 miles after a perilous march of eight months. 
Dost Mahomed fled; Shah Shoojah was seated on the throne 
under a salute by British cannon, and Afghanistan was gar- 
risoned by British troops, and governed by British officers. 
Their presence exasperated the haughty chiefs and people, and 
rendered the Shah, who had been brought back on the shoulders 
of infidels, odious to his subjects. Revolts broke out from time 
to time in various directions, which, though quelled by the 
superiority of our arms, clearly indicated the perils of our posi- 
tion. Our authority was maintained only by the sheen of our 
bayonets, and the government was a government of sentry 
boxes. To maintain the puppet on the throne in a country 
seething with hostility, required an army of more than 20,000 
men, and the military strength of the empire was seriously 
taxed, while the annual demand of a million and a-half bore 
severely on its finances. 

At length, after twenty months of incessant convulsion, there 
was the appearance of a calm. There was no visible token of 
the fire that was smouldering throughout the country, and the 
envoy, Sir William Macnaghten, declared that Afghanistan 
was as tranquil as an Indian district. The Court of Directors 
availed themselves of this season of repose to urge Lord Auck- 
land to retire from the country, with the frank avowal of the 
failure of our object, leaving it, however, to his judgment to 
follow this advice. But Sir William would not listen to the 
proposal, and declared that to abandon the cause of the Shah 
would be an act of ‘ unparalleled political atrocity,’ and Lord 
Auckland was easily persuaded to reject the salutary counsel of 
the Court. It was resolved to continue the occupation of the 
country, to pursue a system of rigid economy, and to open a 
new loan. We were tolerated only for the golden showers we 
had been pouring on that poor and barren country, and the 
retrenchments brought on the crisis. On our entrance into 
Afghanistan an annual subsidy had been settled on the eastern 
Ghiljies, who held the passes between Cabul and Peshawur, 
the strongest mountain barriers in the world, with the under- 
standing that they should allow a free passage to our detach- 
ments and convoys; and they had acted with exemplary 
fidelity. They were now summoned to Cabul, and informed 
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that the exigencies of the State rendered it necessary to curtail 
their allowances. They made their salaam to the envoy in 
apparent resignation, returned to their mountains, plundered 
a caravan, blocked up the passes, and locked up our troops in 
Cabul. The spirit of revolt which had been fermenting at the 
capital burst forth on the morning of the 2nd November, when 
a mob attacked the house of Sir Alexander Burnes, and cut 
him to pieces. It was at first a simple émeute, which one 
energetic effort would have stifled, but the incredible imbecility 
of the general in command allowed it to ripen into a revolt. 
Within three days the cantonment was in a state of siege, 
which continued for forty days. It was garrisoned by 5,000 
troops, but they were thoroughly demoralized by the incapacity 
of the generals, in whom they had ceased to have any con- 
fidence. On the 23rd December Sir W. Macnaghten was 
inveigled to a conference beyond the limits of the cantonment, 
and assassinated by Akbar Khan. 

The garrison was now reduced to a state of starvation, and 
under the dictation of the Afghan chiefs, was obliged to com- 
mence a retreat through the tremendous defiles in the depth of 
winter. The troops and camp followers wading through the 
snow, destitute of food or shelter, and benumbed with cold, 
were slaughtered without mercy by the infuriated highlanders 
at every turn, and, with the exception of about 100 who 
were retained as hostages and prisoners, only one man out of 
a body of 14,000, survived to carry the tale of this catastrophe 
to Jellalabad. It was the greatest shock our Government had 
sustained since we appeared as a military power in India. It 
was echoed throughout the continent that we who had subverted 
the power of its princes, and mounted the throne of the Great 
Mogul, had been foiled by the rude mountaineers of Afghanis- 
tan, and an entire army destroyed ; and it became indispensable 
to the security of our dominions that our authority should be 
vindicated and the prestige of our arms restored. Lord Auck- 
land proved unequal to the exigency. On hearing of the final 
catastrophe, he was prevailed upon to issue a proclamation 
stating that ‘the partial reverse which had overtaken a body 
‘of British troops, removed by distance and difficulties of 
‘season from the possibility of succour, was regarded ‘by the 
‘ Governor-General in Council as a new occasion for displaying 
‘ the stability and vigour of the British power, and the admir- 
‘ able spirit and valour of the British-Indian armies.’ But, after 
this spasm of energy, he relapsed into a state of morbid despon- 
dency, and declared that his chief object was to withdraw 
General Sale, who continued to hold Jellalabad and its gavri- 
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son from Afghanistan at the carliest pericd. It was in these 
circumstances that Lord Ellenborough arrived in Caleutta to 
assume the government, and as he was known to be an eminent 
statesman of great energy and resolution, the prospect of an 
auspicious change from the faint-hearted policy of his predecessor 
hailed with enthusiasm through India. 

Lord Ellenborough landed on the 28th February, and was 
immediately sworn in, and Lord Auckland became his guest at 
Government House. On surveying the state of affairs, he 
found that General Nott had continued to maintain his posi- 
tion at Candahar, and General Sale at Jellalabad, though they 
were both exposed to the constant assaults of the Afghan chiefs 
in the neighbourhood ; that General Pollock was encamped at 
the mouth of the Khyber Pass with three columns of reinforce- 
ments ready to advance to the relief of General Sale, as soon as 
the soldiers had recovered their health and their military spirit, 
which had been impaired by contact with the insubordinate Sikh 
troops pushed forward to aid them by the Lahore durbar. He 
found also that General England was advancing to reinforce 
General Nott with a convoy of cattle, provisions, and treasure. 
A fortnight therefore after his arrival, he issued a notification, 
on the 15th March, signed by himself and all the members of 
Council, which announced, to the delight of India, that— 


‘Our future course would be regulated by a regard to the esta- 
blishment of our military reputation, by the infliction of some signal 
and deserved blow on the Afghans, which may make it appear to 
them, to our subjects, and our allies, that we have the power of 
inflicting chastisement upon those who commit atrocities and violate 
their faith, and that we withdraw ultimately from Afghanistan, not 
from any deficiency of means to maintain our position, but because 
we are satisfied that the king we have set up, has not, as we were 
erroneously led to believe, the support of the nation over which he 
has been placed.’ 


But the spirit which dictated this proclamation did not last 
long. After a residence of a few weeks in Calcutta he pro- 
eceded to Allahabad, where he learned that General Sale and 
his illustrious garrison had relieved themselves by the total 
defeat of the enemy, that General Nott had dispersed a large 
army of Afghans, and that General Pollock had successfully 
forced the Khyber Pass, and reached Jellalabad. But he 
heard also that Colonel Palmer had ignominiously surrendered 
Ghuzni, after having been besieged four months, though he 
might have held out much longer, and that General England 
had been repulsed by the sudden appearance of a handful 
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of Afghans, and, that although his troops were impatient 
to recover their honour, he had retreated to Quetta, and 
commenced throwing up entrenchments. These trifling re 
verses appear to have produced a greater impression on his 
mind than our substantial successes, and he dismissed all idea 
of ‘re-establishing our military reputation,’ as he and his 
Council had announced their determination to do on the 15th 
March, and wrote to the Commander-in-chief that he questioned 
whether ‘it would be justifiable again to put the troops forward 
‘for no other object than that of avenging our losses, and esta- 
‘blishing our military character in all its original brilliancy.’ He 
determined, therefore, to withdraw the troops from Candahar and 
Jellalabad without any reference to the liberation of the ladies, 
officers, soldiers, and children, who were held in captivity by 
the Afghan chiefs, and the generals were directed to retire to 
India at the earliest convenient time. We look in vain for any 
justification of this retrograde movement in his letters to the 
Queen or to the Duke of Wellington. To the former he states 
that the want of provisions and the means of transport would 
have rendered General Pollock’s advance to Cabul impracti- 
cable, though he was pushing them forward with extraordinary 
promptitude ; to the Duke he said that for the general to have 
advanced to Cabul, where our captured guns defended the Bala 
Hissar, would be wild, and he has been ordered to return to 
India. With regard to the captives he affirmed that he would 
not ransom them, though he was prepared to agree to an 
exchange of prisoners ; but he was apprehensive lest necessary 
considerations for the health of the troops and the ‘ influence of 
‘the entourage at Jellalabad, might cause General Pollock to 
‘linger there, in the hope of making some arrangements for 
‘the release of the prisoners.’ The most credible explanation 
of this anomalous proceeding may perhaps be found by a 
reference to his own allegation during the Charter discussions 
in 1833, when he dwelt ‘on the peril of leaving too much to 
‘the erratic caprice of a single man, and advised that some 
‘ restriction should be placed on the powers of Indian governors 
‘by subjecting them to the wholesome restraint of Council.’ 
In announcing the order for retirement to the Duke, he stated 
that he acted altogether in what he had done upon his own 
judgment, and he trusted that it would be approved at home 
y the Government. ‘Be that as it may, as long as he held 
‘ power, he would use it as he thought best.’ 
The generals at Candahar and Jellalabad received the order 
to turn their backs on Cabul with deep chagrin, but they found 
plausible reasons for delaying the evacuation of the country, 
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while they improved the condition of their troops, in the hope 
that time might work some favourable change in the versatile 
mind of the Governor-General. The intelligence of this order 
which it was impossible to conceal, in spite of every effort, pro- 
duced a burst of indignation in India such as had never been 
heard before; but though Lord Ellenborough affected a pro- 
found contempt for the press, he could not be indifferent to the 
voice of public opinion which it embodied. The Duke of 
Wellington had likewise pressed the recovery of the captives 
and of our military reputation. 


‘There is not,’ he writes, ‘a Moslem heart in Asia, from Pekin to 
Constantinople, which will not vibrate, when reflecting on the fact 
that the European ladies and other females attached to the troops 
at Cabul were made over to the Moslem chief, who, with his own 
hand, murdered Sir William Macnaghten, the representative of the 
British Government at the court of the sovereign of Afghanistan, 
— It is impossible to impress on you too strongly the notion of 
the importance of the restoration of our reputation in the East. Our 
enemies in France, in the United States, and wherever found are 
now rejoicing in triumph upon our disasters and degradation, You 
will teach them that their triumph is premature.’ 


Under the impulse of these representations Lord Ellenborough 
changed his policy, and eleven weeks after he had ordered the 
generals to retire to India gave them permission to advance 
upon Cabul. It was marked by his usual eccentricity. On the 
morning of the 4th of July the foreign secretary in attendance 
upon him was directed to inform General Nott, in an official 
communication, that the resolution of the Governor-General to 
withdraw the troops at Candahar to India remained without 
alteration. In the afternoon Lord Ellenborough wrote a 
private letter to the general, suggesting that it might be 
feasible for him to withdraw his army, not by the direct road 
through Quetta, but by advancing to Ghuzni and Cabul over 
the scenes of our disasters. He then expatiated in glowing 
language on ‘the effect which such a march would have on the 
‘minds of our soldiers, of our allies, of our enemies in Asia, of 
‘our own countrymen, and of all foreign nations in Europe. It 
‘is, he said, an object of just ambition, which no one more than 
‘myself would wish to see effected, but failure is certain and 
‘irretrievable ruin ; and I would inspire you with the necessary 
‘caution, and make you feel that great as are the objects to be 
‘attained, the risk is great.’ A copy of this letter was at the 
same time sent to General Pollock, with the suggestion that he 
might possibly feel disposed to advance likewise to Cabul, and 
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co-operate with General Nott. The only reason which he 
assigned for this change of policy to the Queen and to the 
Duke was that General Nott’s army was in fine and high 
spirits, and not ill-equipped. The generals embraced with 
alacrity the permission to march on the capital, for which they 
had been impatiently waiting. General Pollock left Jellalabad on 
the 25th of August, with 8,000 men, animated with enthusiasm, 
inflicted a crushing defeat in the valley of Tezeen on the great 
army which Akbar Khan had assembled from all quarters to 
oppose his progress, and hoisted the British standard on the 
Bala Hissar on the 15th of September. General Nott, who had 
encountered no resistance, arrived at Cabul the next day. The 
narrative of the liberation of the captives, one of the most 


| 


romantic episodes in the history of British India, is too well | 


known to need recital. They rejoined their countrymen at 
Cabul on the 22nd of September. Before quitting the country 
it was determined to leave some lasting token of retribution, 
and the great bazaar in the capital, where the mutilated remains 
of the envoy had been exposed to popular insult, the noblest 


structure of the kind in Central Asia, was undermined and 


destroyed. The British colours were hauled down from the 
citadel on the 12th of October, and the armies returned in 
triumph to India. 

The proclamations issued by Lord Ellenborough on_ this 
occasion have been the subject of severe animadversion. When 
intelligence reached him of the recapture of Cabul he was 
residing at Simlah, in the house occupied by Lord Auckland, 
when he published his manifesto of the 1st of October, 1838, 
which ushered in the Afghan war, and he now issued a pom- 
pous proclamation, announcing its termination, antedating: it 
to give dramatic effect to the transaction. The document was 


inconsistent both with official dignity and traditional usage. To 


enhance the renown of his own administration he pronounced 
the severest censure on the conduct of his predecessor. 
‘Disasters unparalleled except in the errors in which they 
‘ originated, have in one short campaign been avenged upon 
‘every scene of past misfortune. The enormous expenditure 
‘required for the support of a large force in a false position, 
‘ will no longer arrest every measure for the improvement and 
‘comfort of the people.’ Such reprobation of the proceedings 
of a previous administration had never been known before. It 
presented, moreover, a singular contrast to the eulogy which, 
with a perfect knowledge of Lord Auckland’s policy and pro- 
ceedings in Afghanistan, Lord Ellenborough had pronounced on 
him at the banquet in the London Tavern :--—‘ I know I shall 
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‘succeed a very able administrator... .. It is to me most 
‘ gratifying to have this occasion of bearing my testimony to 
‘the extensive knowledge, the indefatigable industry, and the 
‘great ability which he has brought to the conduct of public 
‘affairs.’ The proclamation proceeded to say that ‘the com- 
‘bined army of England and India, superior in equipment, in 
‘ discipline, in valour, and in the officers by whom it is com- 
‘manded to any force that can can be opposed to it in Asia, will 
‘stand in unassailable strength on its own soil, and for ever, 
‘under the blessing of Providence, preserve the glorious empire 
‘it has won in security and vigour.’ 

The second proclamation relative to the Gates, addressed to 
the princes of India, which was evidently a servile imitation of 
Buonaparte’s proclamation of the Pyramids, was still more 
extravagant and objectionable. It ran thus:—‘ My brethren 
‘and friends, our victorious army bears the gates of the temple 
‘of Somnath in triumph from Afghanistan, and the despoiled 
‘tomb of Mahmood looks on the ruins of Ghuzni. The insult 
‘of 800 years is avenged. To you, princes and chiefs of Sirhind, 
‘of Rajwara, of Malwa, and Guzerat I shall commit this 
‘glorious trophy of successful warfare. You will yourselves, 
‘with all honour, transmit these gates of sandal wood to the 
‘restored temple of Somnath.’ The proclamation cost Lord 
Ellenborough no little labour. It was placed in the hands of 
Mr. Maddock, the foreign secretary, to be translated into Per- 
sian, and he found the same difficulty in giving an adequate 
conception of the original to the native mind through a foreign 
medium as the French generals in the service of Tippoo Sultan 
experienced when they came to transfer into Persian, for his 
comprehension, the words ‘liberty, equality, fraternity,’ and 
‘In the name of the republic, one and indivisible.’ Lord 
Ellenborough had it translated back into English, when it 
appeared ‘nonsensical ; and it was subject to more than one 
correction. When the revision was complete he assured the 
secretary that he considered it so perfect and unexceptionable 
that even Sir Harry Inglis would be unable to take exception to 
it; whereas he was among the foremost to denounce it. In the 
general order which he issued on this occasion he directed that 
the gates should be conveyed from Ferozepore to the western 
coast, a distance of 600 miles, under the charge of a com- 
mandant, on Rs.1,000 a month, three European officers, and a 
hundred sepoys, and that to give greater importance to the 
procession it should be accompanied by a detachment of his 
own body guard; but the gates never got beyond the fort of 
Agra, of which they form a very interesting curiosity. The 
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whole transaction was a piece of absurdity, not altogether with- 
out hazard. The Mahommedan princes would necessarily feel 
irritation at the insult offered to the memory of the great con- 
queror, whom they revered as the founder of their power { 
in India, while the Hindoo chiefs were, with scarcely an 
exception, entirely ignorant of that remote event, now for the 
first time brought to their notice. It was doubted by some 
men of eminence whether these were the identical gates which 
Mahmood brought away from Somnath 800 years before ; and, 
even if they were, they had been desecrated, by being attached + 
to a Mahommedan tomb. There was, moreover, no temple to | 
receive them at Somnath; and it seemed preposterous that a 
Christian Government should erect one for the accommodation 
of those heathen gates. But Lord Ellenborough was led, by | 
the flattery of those around him, to congratulate himself on | 
having performed a notable act of policy ; and he assured Her 
Majesty that while the Hindoos had universally evinced a feel- 
ing of gratitude to the British Government, for the considera- 
tion shown to the people of Hindostan, in the restoration of | 
these trophies, there had not occurred a single instance of | 
apparent mortification among the Mahommedans. He assured 
the Duke that the restoration of the gates had conciliated and 
tie gratified the great mass of the Hindoo population, that he was 

4 4 treating the recovery of them as a great military triumph, 
’ i which the Hindoos would value as the guarantee of the future 
he security of themselves against Mussulmans. ‘It seems to me,’ 
he said, ‘most unwise, when we are assured of the hostility of 
‘one-tenth of the population, not to secure the enthusiastic 
hy ‘ support of the nine-tenths which are faithful.’ Fourteen years 
:? later the fidelity of the Hindoos was exemplified, by their uniting 
: with the Mussulmans, in a most vigorous effort to expel us from 
a the country. 
On the conclusion of the campaign Lord Ellenborough pro- 

i ceeded to Ferozepore to prepare an ovation for the returning 
1 & heroes. ‘At the foot of the bridge of the Sutlej’ he received, 

' with imperial pomp, General Pollock and the rescued captives, 
and General Nott and the sandal wood gates. Two hundred 
and fifty elephants had been collected to give a character of 
oriental splendour to the ceremonies. Lord Ellenborough in 
person superintended the decoration of their trunks, intending § tj 
that they should bend the knee and do homage to the grand § iy 
procession, but the effect was spoiled by the habit of the animal of 
of going down on his hind legs. The officers were entertained ff y; 
in splendid tents adorned with flags, bearing the inscription of § 
their victories, and the sepoys were regaled, as Lord Ellen- f ( 
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borough stated in his official version of the ceremonial, with 
‘their favourite metoys’ or sweatmeats, an act of eccentric 
kindness, and very equivocal value. He had assembled a body 
of 25,000 men at Ferozepore for the occasion, and the Indian 
press animadverted in severe terms on what was designated a 
useless expenditure on a redundant pageant; but it was an act 
of sound policy. The army of the Punjab across the river 
consisted of 70,000 valorous and well-disciplined but insubor- 
dinate troops, who might have been tempted by our recent 
calamity in Afghanistan to attack the returning force as it 
marched through their country, and it was prudent to overawe 
them by the assemblage of a powerful force on their frontier. 
While, moreover, the report of the greatest and most humi- 
liating reverse we had ever sustained in India was still fresh in 
the native community, it was the counsel of wisdom to exhibit 
our military strength in undiminished vigour by the sight of 
an army in the highest state of efficiency, which, including the 
regiments coming from Afghanistan, counted 40,000, the largest 
number which had ever been assembled in one cantonment. 

On the 15th November Lord Ellenborough, in his letter to 
the Queen, said that ‘the restoration of tranquillity on both 
‘banks of the Indus, the restoration of peace with China on 
‘secure and honourable terms, and the creation of a surplus 
‘revenue in this country will have effected all the objects for 
‘which Lord Ellenborough, with your Majesty’s gracious per- 
‘mission, undertook the office of Governor-General of India.’ 


At the same time, to inaugurate the reign of peace, he ordered . 


a medal to be struck with the motto ‘Pax Asie restituta.’ 
Within six months he issued another proclamation, annexing 
the kingdom of Sinde to the Company’s territories, though he 
had officially announced on the Ist of the preceding October, 
that the Government would be content with the dominions 
nature had assigned to it. Our political connection with that 
kingdom began with Lord Ellenborough when he was President 
of the Board of Control in 1829, and by a singular conjunction 
of circumstances, was terminated by him fourteen years after 
as Governor-General, Our treatment of its rulers from first to 
last is the darkest page in the history of our Indian career, and 
acursory reference to it will serve to illustrate the final visita- 
tion. Lord Amherst in 1829 took up his residence at Simlah, 
in the vicinity of the Punjab, and Runjeet Sing embraced the 
opportunity of sending him a complimentary mission, together 
with a magnificent tent of shawls for Her Majesty. Lord 
Ellenborough was at the time at the head of the Board of 
Control, and hearing that the Lahore chief had a passion for 
G2 
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horses, resolved to present him in return with a team of English 
dray horses; but instead of sending them by the usual route 
through the valley of the Ganges, determined to send them up 
the valley of the Indus, and to make this a pretext for exploring 
that river, then little better known than in the days of 
Alexander the Great, and establishing friendly relations with 
the chiefs on its banks. Lieutenant Burnes, who was charged 
with the mission, was twice repulsed by the Ameers at the 
mouth of the Indus, but they were coerced into submission by 
the menaces of Colonel Pottinger, the Resident in the neigh- 
bouring British province of Cutch. The report of Lieutenant 
Burnes was submitted to Lord William Bentinck, then Governor- 
General, and served to increase his desire to open up the 
river to commerce, and Colonel Pottinger was soon after deputed 
to negotiate a treaty with the rulers. They manifested great 
reluctance to any connection with the Company, and more 
particularly to the proposal to unlock the Indus to British 
enterprise, under the apprehension that the factory would lead 
to complications, and, as elsewhere, grow into a cantonment. 
But the pressure of the Resident was irresistible, and a treaty 
was at length concluded, one of the articles of which was that 


‘the contracting parties should never look with an eye of co- | 


‘ vetousness on the possessions of each other.’ Within eleyn 
years Sinde was a British province. 

On the breaking up of the Mogul empire the province became 
nominally tributary to Cabul, but in 1786 the Talpooras, a 
Belochee tribe west of the Indus, overran it, and parcelled it out 
among their chiefs, who were designated Ameers. Their power, 
like that of all other principalities and kingdoms in India, with 
the exception perhaps of those of Rajpootana, rested on the 
basis of conquest, but they were in every respect independent, 
and had acknowledged no superior and paid no tribute for 
nearly half a century. In 1883 Shah Shoojah, who had been 
expelled from the throne of Cabul twenty-three years before, 
succeeded in collecting a body of troops to recover it, and on 
his arrival at Shikarpore, was opposed by the Ameers, but 
defeated them, and constrained them to make an immediate 
payment of £50,000, as the arrears of tribute due to the crown 
of Cabul, which was estimated by him at £250,000. The Shah 
was himself defeated by Dost Mahomed at Candahar soon after, 
and obliged to fly from Afghanistan. Five years later Lord 
Auckland fitted out his ill-starred expedition to depose Dost 
Mahomed, and to seat Shah Shoojah on the throne. The Bengal 
column, accompanied by the Shah, moved down the Indus, 
while Sir John Keane, with the Bombay column, marched up 
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to the point at. which the two forces were to cross the river. 
The commercial treaty concluded by Lord William Bentinck 
had provided that the Indus should not be used by us for the 
conveyance of military stores, but the article was summarily 
disposed of by a message from Lord Auckland to the Ameers, 
that ‘it must necessarily be suspended during the course of 
‘these operations, and that at this important crisis, not only 
‘ those who have shown a disposition to favour our adversaries, 
‘but those who display an unwillingness to help us in the just 
‘and necessary undertaking in which we were engaged, must 
‘be displaced.’ The Ameers were likewise required to pay up 
at once all the arrears of tribute claimed by Shah Shoojah ; but 
when Colonel Pottinger presented the demand, they produced 
two releases from all farther claims of every description which 
the Shah had given them when he extorted the £50,000 from 
them at Shikarpore, and which, for greater security, had been 
written in two copies of the Koran. Lord Auckland stated that 
he did not deem it necessary to enter into any formal investi- 
gation of this plea, and Mr. Macnaghten, the envoy with Shah 
Shoojah, declared that ‘rather than allow the grand enterprise of 
‘restoring him to be postponed by any opposition from the 
‘Ameers, it would be better to let loose 20,000 of Runjeet 
‘Sing’s troops on their capital.’ Colonel Pottinger was, more- 
over, instructed to inform them that, ‘neither the ready power 
‘to crush and annihilate them, nor the will to call it into action, 
‘were wanting if it appeared necessary, however remotely, for 
‘the safety or the integrity of the Anglo-Indian empire or 
‘frontier.’ The Bengal column was ordered to march down 
to the capital to enforce the demand, but before its arrival Sir 
John Keane was already encamped in its vicinity, and the 
Ameers, yielding to these irresistible arguments, signed the 
subsidiary treaty pressed on them, and paid up the first instal- 
ment. During the occupation of Afghanistan Sinde became 
the base of operations for the force at Candahar, which was 
entirely dependent on the supplies received from and through 
it, and they were never intermitted. Lord Auckland, before 
his retirement, gracefully acknowledged the exemplary good 


- faith with which the principal Ameers had acted, and the 


friendly aid they had invariably rendered to the British Go- 
vernment. After our expulsion from Afghanistan, they con- 
tinued to furnish supplies and carriage without interruption, 
and General Nott would not have been able to move on Cabul 
without the 3,000 camels forwarded by them. But two or three 
of the minor chiefs in upper Sinde had been emboldened by our 
misfortunes to manifest a spirit of disaffection, and Major 
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Outram, the Political Agent, had brought distinct charges 
against them before Lord Ellenborough, and advised a general 
revision of the treaties. He replied that ‘he was resolved to 
‘inflict signal chastisement, even to the confiscation of their 
‘estates on any chief or Ameer who should have exhibited 


‘hostile designs against us during the late events, founded on } 


‘a doubt of the existence of our power, but there must be clear 
‘ proof of the faithlessness of the Ameers, and it must not be 
‘ provoked by the conduct of the British agents.’ 

Sir Charles Napier arrived at Hyderabad on the 10th October, 


1842, with full powers, military and political. He was a soldier | 


of high repute and great resolution, but, withal, of an arbi- 
trary and impetuous temperament. He brought with him a 
strong feeling of prejudice against the Ameers, of which he 
gave evidence by his haughty demeanour at his first interview 
with them, and, after a brief survey of our position, wrote that 
‘we only wanted a pretext to coerce them.’ Lord Ellenborough 
transmitted to him for investigation the accusation which Major 
Outram had brought against some of the Ameers, with the 
distinct injunction not to proceed to any act of hostility without 
the most complete proof of their guilt. All the charges were 
dismissed except two, and the question of their delinquency 
was reduced to the point whether two hostile letters which bore 
their seals were genuine, and whether the minister of one of 
the Ameers of Upper Sinde had connived at the escape of a 
malcontent. The authenticity of the letters was resolutely 
denied by them, and was considered extremely doubtful by the 
best experts in India, while the seals were evidently counter- 
feited by some of the professional forgers who abounded in the 
country. Sir Charles Napier, who was new to the country and 
the people, relying upon the opinion of one of his assistants, 
scarcely wiser than himself, at once pronounced them to be 
genuine, and said, ‘The Ameers have given a pretext; they 
‘have broken treaties. The more powerful Government will at 
‘no distant period swallow up the weaker, and it would be 
‘better to come to the result at once, if it can be done with 
‘honesty.’ Soon after he wrote, ‘We have no right to seize 
‘Sinde; yet we shall do so, and a very advantageous, useful 
‘and humane piece of rascality it will be ;’ and all his measures 
for the next four months tended to this consummation. 

Major Outram had sent Lord Ellenborough the draft of the 
new treaties which he proposed, the object of which was to 
place our relations with the Ameers on a better footing, and 
to make an equitable exchange of territory for the subsidy 
enforced on them by the treaty of 1839. The disloyalty of 
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some of the chiefs was also to be visited by the restoration of 
some of the lauds they had wrested from the Nabob of Bhawul- 
pore, to recompense his loyalty to our Government. The draft 
was returned by the Governor-General to Sir Charles on the 
12th November, when Major Outram perceived that the terri- 
tory to be taken in lieu of the annual payment exceeded by 
£40,000 a year that which he had proposed as an equitable 
adjustment, and he requested that the question should be 
referred back to Lord Ellenborough. The papers were detained 
by Sir Charles for ten weeks, and when the reply was received 
from Simlah, admitting the error, and desiring that it might 
be rectified at once, the Sinde army had been defeated and the 
Ameers were prisoners of war on board a British steamer. 
The instructions of Lord Ellenborough regarding these treaties 
were, that they should not be acted upon until they had been 
ratified by the chiefs; but before the Ameers of Upper Sinde 
had been allowed an opportunity of discussing the terms, Sir 
Charles confiscated the whole of the territory which had been 
inadvertently inserted in the second version of them, though 
the question was still under the consideration of the Governor- 
General. The feudatories of the Ameers were thus reduced to 
beggary. Meer Roostum was the chief Ameer of Upper Sinde, 
with the title of Rais, and the Turban was the symbol of his 
authority. He was in his eighty-fifth year, venerated for his 
virtues as well as for his age, both by his own subjects and the 
British officers. His brother and heir apparent, Ali Morad, 
the most perfidious miscreant in Sinde, coveted the immediate 
acquisition of the Turban. Having insinuated himself into the 
confidence of Sir Charles, he succeeded by false representations 
in poisoning his mind against Meer Roostum, and when he 
sought an opportunity of offering an explanation to Sir Charles 
was refused an interview, and, under the insidious advice of 
Ali Morad, was directed to repair to his castle at Dejee, where 
he was compelled to affix his seal to a deed—written also in a 
Koran—surrendering his territories, his army, and his forts to 
him, of his own free will. Sir Charles was not without a sus- 
picion that the deed had been extorted, and he determined on 
a personal conference with him, but his perfidious brother awoke 
him at midnight and persuaded him to fly, upon the assurance 
that he was to be seized the next morning. Sir Charles was 
exasperated by his flight, and immediately deposed him, and 
Ali Morad entered into possession of the sovereignty. The 
Ameers of Upper Sinde, eighteen in number, thus found their 
income reduced from £200,000 to £60,000. 

Sir Charles had ordered all the Ameers to meet Major 
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Outram at Khyrpore, but, through the contrivance of Ali 
Morad, those from Upper Sinde failed to attend the con- 
ference, and the agents of only two from the Lower province 
had arrived, when Sir Charles ordered the Ameers of both 
divisions to repair to Hyderabad, the capital of the kingdom. 
Two days after, the agents from Lower Scinde arrived in his 
camp, with full power to affix their masters’ seals to the treaties. 
This would have given a peaceful solution to the negotiations, 
but Sir Charles refused them permission to fulfil their mission, 
and ordered them to return to Hyderabad. 

The Ameers met Major Outram at the capital, and indig- 
nantly repudiated the charge of having infringed the treaty 
of 1839, or of having affixed their seals to the disloyal letters, 
which they asked permission to examine, but they had not been 
returned by the Governor-General. Meer Roostum, moreover, 
solemnly affirmed that his seal had been attached to the deed, 
resigning the Turban and its rights by violence, when he had 
ceased to be a free agent. Meanwhile, Sir Charles continued 
to advance to the capital, and the Belochee troops flocked to 
the defence of it, and were inflamed by the appearance of the 
disconsolate Ameers of Upper Sinde whom Sir Charles Napier 
had stripped of their possessions, and more especially of the 
venerated and disinherited Meer Roostum. The Ameers, after 
several conferences, agreed to the terms but denied the equity 
of the treaties. They were prepared to resign the inequitable 
excess of territory demanded by Sir Charles, but they stated 
that it would be beyond their power to restrain the violence of 
the army, unless the Major would promise to restore the 
Turban to Meer Roostum, if he could produce evidence of the 
violence to which he alleged that he had been subject; but this 
request it was impossible for him to comply with. The treaties 
were signed on the 12th February, but as the officers of the 
mission left the durbar they were assailed by a crowd of soldiers 
and citizens, and were saved from destruction only by the active 
exertions of the Ameers, who refused to quit their side till they 
were safe within the Residency. The next day they waited on 
Major Outram, and assured him that the Belochee officers 
and troops were wrought up to such a state of exasperation as 
to be altogether beyond their control. ‘We have given you,’ 
they said, ‘all you wanted for yourselves and for your ally, the 
‘ Nabob of Bhawulpore. Restore the lands which Ali Morad 
‘has obtained from his brother by force and fraud, or allow us 
‘to recover them ourselves.’ For two days the Ameers con- 
tinued to importune Major Outram to withdraw to a position 
of greater security, but the ‘Bayard of the East,’ as he was 
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called, would not allow himself to exhibit any token of fear. 
On the morning of the third day the Residency was attacked 
by a large force, and the Major, after defending himself with 
only a handful of troops for more than three hours, withdrew 
to the steamer anchored at a little distance on the Indus. In 
reporting this event to Lord Ellenborough, Sir Charles Napier 
had the assurance to assert, doubtless with the view of inflaming 
his mind, that the Ameers signed the treaties on the 14th, and 
treacherously attacked the Residency the next morning. 

This attack rendered an appeal to arms inevitable. On the 
17th February Sir Charles reached Meanee, about six miles 
from Hyderabad, where the Belochee army, 20,000 in number, 
was encamped, while his own force did not exceed 2,700. 
The Belochees disputed every inch of ground, and fought with 
such desperation that they were supposed to have left 5,000 
killed and wounded in the field. They lost their whole encamp- 
ment, and the victory was complete and decisive. Never on 
og 3 Indian field had British troops exhibited a nobler spirit, or 
a British general more consummate skill. One such day at 
Cabul would have saved the army. A body of 10,000 Belochee 
troops arrived the next day, and the most martial of the 
Ameers was in the neighbourhood with a force scarcely less 
numerous, but Sir Charles was relieved from ail anxiety by the 
surrender of the Ameers, who were sent as prisoners on board 
the steamer in the river, and soon after forwarded to Bombay. 
The next day he entered Hyderabad, and lost no time in placing 
the accumulated treasures of the Talpoora dynasty in the hands 
of prize agents for immediate distribution among the troops; 
the sum of £70,000 being allotted to his share. On the 22nd 
March he gained another victory over Shere Mahomed, and the 
subjugation of the province was complete. On hearing of the 
action of Meanee, Lord Ellenborough issued a proclamation 
applauding the gallantry of the troops and the tactics of the 
general, and stating that this brilliant victory had placed at the 
disposal of the Government of India the country on both banks 
of the Indus, from Sukkur to the sea, and a week after annexed 
the province to the Company’s dominions, appointed Sir Charles 
Napier governor, abolished slavery, which was still legal in 
India, and opened the navigation of the Indus to all nations. 
He subsequently ordered a column—in imitation of that of 
Vendéme—to be erected with the captured cannon, but it was 
never begun. 

These acts of imperialism, exercised without any reference 
to the Council, were severely condemned both in India and in 
England. In a letter dated the 4th February, thirteen days 
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before the engagement at Meanee, the Duke informed him that ! 
his transactions in Sinde had given great uneasiness to the 
Cabinet, and advised him to trust to the existing treaties, and 
the reputation and reality of his power, to obtain all that he 
required, by negotiation and conciliation rather than by any- 
thing like menace or war. When the act of annexation was 
announced, the Duke again wrote that ‘the affair had made a 
‘ great impression on the Directors and the two Houses, and upon 
‘some of the most noble-minded of the firmest supporters of 
‘Government, who disapproved of all that they had heard and 
‘read of this Sinde affair,’ which was the source of extreme and 
growing embarrassment to Government, and not without 
danger to its existence. The Ministry wisely abstained from 
expressing any opinion upon it in Parliament, and Lord 
Ellenborough complained to the Duke that the inference drawn 
from their reticence would be that his proceedings were dis- 
approved and would be reversed, and that the Ameers would be 
restored to their thrones. To counteract this impression in 
India, and to create a belief that they would not be permitted 
to return to their country, he ordered their zenanas to be con- 
veyed to them at Bombay. 

While this dissatisfaction was at its height, Lord Fitzgerald, 
the President of the Board of Control, died, and was succeeded 
by Lord Ripon, historically known as Prosperity Robinson, 
when Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1825, and subsequently, 
for a few months, one of the most inefficient of Prime Ministers. 
Instead of following the example of his predecessor, and 
exercising the power of control vested in him,-he permitted the 
Court to govern him, and gave his sanction to a despatch con- 
-demning Lord Ellenborough’s proceedings in Sinde. It reached 
him on the 20th November, when he was on the eve of another 
war, for which he had assembled a large force on the Jumna. 
On the receipt of it he wrote to the Duke that, ‘ he had deter- 
‘ mined to remain until removed, but that he should wait for the 
‘ next mail, under the impression that it was scarcely possible it 
‘should not announce his supercession by the Court; and he 
‘did not think it would be fitting to exhibit to the army at 
‘ Agra a discredited Governor-General; and that, politically, 
‘ his presence there would have no effect.’ The mail did not 
announce his dismissal, and within five days he proceeded to the 
upper provinces to organize the Gwalior campaign. 

Of all the transactions of Lord Ellenborough’s administration 
the conquest and aunexation of Sinde has always been con- 
sidered the most objectionable. It is not possible to find any 
vindication of it even upon the ground of political necessity, 
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but the odium of it rests almost entirely on Sir Charles Napier. 
From the time of his assuming the command in Scinde, and 
onwards for more than four months, his proceedings were 
marked by a continuous violation of Lord Ellenborough’s 
injunction that the Ameers should not be provoked to hostility 
by the conduct of the British agents. While they exhibited 
a spirit of abject submission to every exaction, however severe, 
his dealings with them were in every instance arrogant and 
unjust. The Government at home was fully aware of the 
danger arising ‘from his fiery and arbitrary temper, and the 
Duke did not fail to inform Lord Ellenborough that they dis- 
approved of ‘ his having left the question of peace and war, and 
‘all the consequences, so entirely in his hands.’ The mind of 
Lord Ellenborough was kept in a state of perpetual irritation 
against the Ameers by repeated misrepresentation of their conduct. 
Papers which would assuredly have dispelled many suspicions 
from his thoughts and modified his opinions and proceedings 
were systematically withheld from him, and Sir John Hobhouse, 
the President of the Board of Control, asserted with great truth 
that the conquest of Sinde would never have taken place if 
Lord Elienborough had been in full possession of the real facts, 
and had been cognizant of the misdeeds of Ali Morad. 

The third and last military operation prosecuted by Lord 
Ellenborough, and which doubtless induced the Court of 
Directors to hasten his recall, was the Gwalior campaign. 
Sindia died in February, 1843, without issue, and without 
having nominated a successor. His widow, of thirteen, adopted 
a lad of eight, upon the advice of the cabinet of ministers, who 
were desirous of retaining the administration of affairs in their 
own hands. Lord Ellenborough, however, considering the 
extreme youth of the Rance and of the son she had placed on the 
throne, as well as the disturbed state of the country, deemed 
it important that the Government should be entrusted to the 
responsibility of a single minister. The two candidates for the 
appointment were the Mama Sahib, the uncle of the deceased 
Raja, and the Dada Khasjee, the hereditary chamberlain and 
the favourite of the Ranee. Lord Ellenborough gave the 
preference to the former, and the Ranee and her partisans 
immediately set themselves to thwart his measures and em- 
barrass his administration ; and after three months of incessant 
opposition, dismissed him from his post, and banished him the 
kingdom, in spite of the earnest remonstrances of the Resident. 
The Dada Khasjee was immediately invested with supreme 
authority. Lord Ellenborough manifested his displeasure at 
the dismissal of the minister appointed under his auspices by 
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recalling the Resident within the Company’s territories, and 
the Dada manifested his hostility to the British Government by 
dismissing from office all who were known to be favourable to 
an alliance with it. 7 

The great object of solicitude to the Government of Sindia 
had long been the well-appointed army of 30,000 men, with 
more than 350 pieces of cannon. It was recruited from the 
martial population of Oude, Rajpootana, and the Company’s 
territories—with a few Mahrattas—and was commanded by officers 
of European extraction. It was too large for the resources of 
the State, and successive ministers had endeavoured to reduce 
its strength ; but it had successfully resisted every such effort, 
and would not allow a single regiment to be disbanded, or a 
single vacancy to remain empty. The Dada had endeavoured 
to secure the services of the troops by large donations, and this 
had increased their arrogance and assumption. They were 
courted by all parties, and the regiments espoused different and 
opposite sides, and many lives were sacrificed in the conflicts 
which ensued. The anarchy at the capital became more and 
more intense, and the Ranee importuned the Resident to return 
to the Court, but he was instructed to reply that the friendly 
relations between the two Governments could not be re-esta- 
blished until the Dada, the inveterate foe of the British alliance, 
and the source of all these complications, was placed in charge 
of the British Government; but the Ranee refused. to surrender 
him. The increased insubordination of the soldiery menaced 
the safety of the common frontier, and Lord Ellenborough 
ordered a large force to be assembled at Agra, under the 
designation of a camp of exercise. 

On the lst November he placed on the records of Council a 
minute on the unsatisfactory state of affairs at Gwalior. It was 
a masterly State paper, exceptionally free from eccentricity and 
inflation, and embodying sound views of policy in the clearest 
and most vigorous language. It affirmed as a fact—though 
not fully admitted as such in Leadenhall-street—that our posi- 
tion in India was that of the paramount and controlling power, 
and that it was impossible to take a partial and isolated view of 
our relations with any one State within its limits. To recede 
from that position would endanger our existence, and bring 
upon all the States now dependent on us the most afflicting 
calamities. It would let loose all the elements of confusion, 
and lead the several States to seek redress for daily occurring 
grievances among each other, not from the superintending 
justice of the British Government, but from the armed reprisals 
of the injured, and the countries which, under our protection 
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have enjoyed many of the advant»ges of peace, would be again 
exposed to devastation. He then passed in review the course of 
events at Gwalior during the last eight months, where the 
minister nominated with the concurrence of the British Govern- 
ment had been ignominiously supplanted by one who could only 
maintain his position in despite of it. 


‘Still’ he remarked, ‘under ordinary circumstances we might 
perhaps have waited upon time, and have abstained from the imme- 
diate adoption of measures of coercion, expecting the restoration of 
ow influence at Gwalior from the disunion manifested among the 
chiefs, and the usual vicissitudes of an Indian court, but the events 
which have recently occurred at Lahore will not permit the resort to 
a policy suited only to a state of general tranquillity... .. Within 
three marches of the Sutlej is an army of 70,000 men, confident in 
its own strength, proud of its various successes against its neighbours, 
desirous of war and of plunder, and under no discipline or control. . . . 
It would be unpardonable if we were not to take every possible pre- 
caution against any hostile act which might lead to a war, and no 
precaution appears to be more necessary than that of rendering our 
rear and our communications secure by the establishment of a friendly 
Government at Gwalior.’ 


In announcing this assemblage of a large army on Sindia’s 
frontier to the Duke, Lord Ellenborough said that he should be 
a little nervous at leaving such an instrument as the army in 
the hands of the Commander-in-Chief with any discretionary 
powers, and he felt that he ought to be there himself. As the 
mail brought no letter of recall he accordingly hastened to 
Agra, which he reached on the 11th December, and, finding 
that the Dada had not been surrendered, ordered the army to 
advance ; at the same time he informed the Ranee that ‘the 
‘ Governor-General could neither permit the existence within the 
‘ territories of Sindia of an unfriendly Government, nor that they 
‘should be without a Government willing and able to maintain 
‘ order, and to preserve the relations of amity with its neighbours. 
‘He had, therefore, directed the British force to advance, and 
‘would not arrest its movements till he had full security for the 
‘future tranquillity of the common frontier of the two States ;’ 
in other words, as he informed the Queen, till the disbandment 
and disarming of the disaffected portion of the Gwalior army 
had been effected. The progress of the troops produced the 
desired effect. The Dada was sent to the Resident’s camp with 
a letter from the Ranee, requesting that as the wishes of the 
Governor-General had been complied with the progress of the 
troops might be countermanded. Lord Ellenborough, in his 
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reply, repeated his former remarks regarding the necessity of a 
strong Government at Gwalior, and required that the army 
which dominated over the State should be reduced and the 
British contingent of troops augmented. Our army, accom- 
panied by the Governor-General and his staff, soon after reached 
the Chumbul, the boundary between the two States, when a 
deputation of Gwalior chiefs waited on him and importuned 
him, with joined hands, to await the complimentary visit of the 
Ranee and the young Raja on British territory, where all former 
Governors-General had received the Gwalior court. They 
represented that any deviation from established usage on this 

oint would inflict indelible disgrace on the royal family, and 
inevitably lead to a collision with the native troops, who were 
in a state of great excitement. Lord Ellenborough said it was 
impossible to delay the advance of the troops, but at length 
offered to wait two days; as this was too short a period for 
the arrangements of an oriental court, it was decided that the 
meeting should take place at Hingona, about twenty miles from 
Gwalior, where the treaty embodying the Governor-General’s 
requisition should be signed on the 26th December. The 
Gwalior troops could not fail to perceive that such a settlement 
would extinguish their power and their means of subsistence, 
and they placed an effectual restriction on the departure of the 
court. All mutual animosities were buried ina firm determina- 
tion to oppose the advance of the British army, and the troops 
marched out of their cantonment with the swaggering shout 
that they were going to drive it back across the Chumbul. 

Lord Ellenborough waited for the Ranee and Raja at Hingona 
for two days in vain, and then ordered the army to move on to 
Chounda, where the Gwalior troops were reported to have taken 
up a strong position. The British officers committed the 
egregious error of despising the enemy, and of treating Sindia’s 
troops, the successors of those who had fought General Wellesley 
at Assye, and General Lake at Laswaree, as a contemptible rabble 
whom half-a-dozen shots would disperse; and the Quarter- 
master-General of Queen’s troops—who fell gallantly in the 
action—said he should have occasion for nothing but a horse- 
whip. It had been settled in the camp, to breakfast at the village 
of Maharajpore, and the Governor-General and the ladies 
advanced thither on elephants, as if they were proceeding on a 
military promenade, when they were unexpectedly brought up 
by the discharge from a masked battery of a shower of balls, 
one of which grazed the ear of Lady Smith’s elephant. During 
the darkness of the night the enemy had suddenly changed his 
position and brought up and planted 14,000 troops and twenty- 
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five pieces of heavy ordnance on the line of advance. There 
was no map of the country to be depended on, and Sir Hugh 
Gough, who had made no reconnaisance, was required suddenly 
to alter the disposition of his troops. Lord Ellenborough aptly 
described the scene when he said that everybody and everything 
appeared to be out of place. It was on this field of battle that 
he won his spurs, and was seen moving about with the utmost 
intrepidity distributing money and fruit among the wounded. 
The Commander-in-Chief had, at his request, left his battering 
train at Agra, and the light field pieces with the army were 
quickly silenced by the heavy cannon of the enemy. Their 
artillerymen fought with desperation, and were bayoneted at 
their guns, and the victory cost us 1,000 men killed and wounded. 
On the same day another action was fought at Punniar with an 
equally favourable result. On the last day of the year the 
Ranee and her adopted son came into the camp and made their 
submission to the Governor-General. These victories placed 
the kingdom of Sindia at the feet of Lord Ellenborough, and 
he astonished his colleagues in Council, as he boasted to the 
Duke, by his moderation. He declined to appropriate any 
portion of the territory of the State, and simply suppressed its 
independence. ‘I'he Ranee was deposed and retired into obscurity 
on an annuity of £30,000. During the minority of the 
Raja, which was extended to his eighteenth year, the administra- 
tion was to be managed by six chiefs, who were required to act 
implicitly on the advice of the Resident. Our victories had 
broken the spirit of the contumacious army, and they meekly 
submitted to be reduced to 9,000 men with thirty-two guns. 
The military authority of the State was placed under the pro- 
tection of a subsidiary force of 10,000 picked Sepoys commanded 
by a body of well-selected British officers. On the completion 
of these arrangements Lord Ellenborough returned to Calcutta. 


This campaign, which in the brief space of twenty days, - 


extinguished the dangerous army of the Gwalior State, cor- 
responds in character with the prompt action cf Lord Wellesley, 
when in 1799, under similar circumstances, he annihilated the 
French force at Hyderabad, and dispelled the danger with 
which the interests of the Company were menaced by it. In 
both cases the defence of so high-handed and extreme a measure 
rests upon the ground of self-preservation, to which every other 
consideration was regarded as subordinate. In the Deccan 
Tippoo was preparing for the invasion of the Company’s terri- 
tories with a large and most efficient army. At Hyderabad lay 
a body of 14,000 troops thoroughly disciplined by French officers, 
who were little under the control of the Government, and who 
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were in constant correspondence with their fellow-countrymen 
in the service of the Sultan. Lord Ellenborough now found 
himself placed in a position equally critical in the north-west. 
Our military prestige had been rudely shaken by our disasters 
in Afghanistan, and but partially restored by our successes in 
Sinde. Within sixty-four miles of our north-west capital lay 
an army of 30,000 martial and well-organized troops with 350 


pieces of cannon completely beyond the control of the authori- 
ties of the State. Across the Sutlej] was encamped the most | 


powerful native army which had been seen in India for centuries, 
consisting of 70,000 soldiers trained by French officers, with 300 
guns, in a state of the highest equipment, flushed with the vic- 
tories they had gained year after year, and thirsting for fresh 
opportunities of triumph and plunder. They were likewise 
beyond the control of their Government, and scarcely a year had 
passed since the iron hand of Runjeet Sing was removed without 
a revolution or a convulsion. Their exactions had exhausted 
the large treasure accumulated by the old chief, and they 
had twice marched down to the banks of the Sutlej to 
invade and plunder the British territories ; hence a conflict with 
them was inevitable. They had been in communication with 
the Gwalior army, and it appeared certain that whenever we 
were constrained to meet them in the field, we should be exposed 
to a perilous attack on our rear. Lord Wellesley felt that he 
could not venture to engage in hostilities with Tippoo while the 
French force remained in vigour at Hyderabad, and Lord 
Ellenborough equally felt that we could not safely proceed to 
repel theinvasion of the Sikhs, while the army of Sindia lay in 
undiminished strength at Gwalior; and in extinguishing this 
source of danger at once he acted with great foresight and 
sound judgment. The truth of this statement will be verified 
by a consideration of the position in which Sir Henry Hardinge 
would have been placed in the succeeding year when the Sikh 
army rushed across the Sutlej, and at the battle of Ferozeshuhur 
shook our power to its foundation, if he had been obliged at the 
same time to provide against an attack from the Gwalior 
troops. 

Lord Ellenborough had a more immediate reason for con- 
gratulating himself on the timely disbandment of the insub- 
ordinate army of Gwalior. Within six weeks of the accomplish- 
ment of this measure a spirit of mutiny broke out among the 
Bengal regiments proceeding to Sinde, when they found that 
the incorporation of the province with the Company’s dominions 
deprived them of the field allowances they had enjoyed while 
employed in conquering it. In February, the 34th Native 
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Infantry refused to march to Sinde without the additional 
allowances. The 7th Bengal Cavalry and several companies of 
native artillery followed the example. The 69th and the 4th, 
when ordered to proceed in their stead, refused to embark in 
the boats at Ferozepore. The 64th, at Loodiana, was equally 
mutinous; and, though the men were pacified for a time, 
they broke out with greater violence on the line of march. 
These repeated acts of insubordination, which demonstrated the 
temper of the sepoys, gave a premonition of the explosion 
which thirteen years later extinguished the whole native army 
of Bengal. Sindia’s troops were recruited for the most part 
from the same classes as our own army, with whom they were 
in constant communication; and if the Gwalior army had 
remained in the same state of efficiency and insubordination, 
the mutiny in our own regiments would have presented a more 
serious aspect. It was not, therefore, without good cause that 
Lord Ellenborough exclaimed, ‘What a Godsend it is at this 
‘moment that we have got rid of the Gwalior army !’ 

Lord Ellenborough now felt that his recall would not be 
delayed much longer, and he gave vent to his feelings of disgust 
at the Court of Directors in his letters to the Duke :— 


‘I hope,’ he said, ‘you will be satisfied with all I have done. 
Everything I have done will be misrepresented in England, and the 
Court will be more hostile than ever. They are hostile because I do 
what I think right, whatever it may be. I certainly have not 
received from Lord Ripon the same support I received from Lord 
Fitzgerald. He allows the Court to say things that are offensive, 
and to do things which, being in disparagement of my measures, 
must necessarily weaken my position with reference to my colleagues, 
and the service. .... There has really been nothing like govern- 
ment in India for many years. I have had to contend against the 
whole influence of the Court, collectively and individually, since I 
came. In this state of things nothing can maintain me but the 
constant support of the Board of Control, which ought to allow 
nothing to pass but what is entirely in accordance with the President’s 
own individual opinion. There should be no spirit of compromise 
with a hostile and unscrupulous body of men. 1 am satisfied that, 
80 acting, he would have the support of Parliament, and that the 
factious use of their power of recall by the Court would be met by an 
amending Act, which should take it away. Upon the whole, I think 
the Court will have been led to recall me, and that I shall hear of it 
by the mail which will arrive soon after the despatch of this letter.’ 


His anticipation was realized. On the 15th June, 1844, the 
community in India was astounded by the announcement that 
he had been deprived of office, and that Mr. Bird, the senior 
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member of Council, had been directed to take charge of the 
Government till the arrival of his successor. 

The recall of Lord Ellenborough, in all probability, postponed 
the Sikh war for a twelvemonth, for though he was reluctant 
to enter upon it prematurely, the impetuosity of his tempera- 
ment might have hurried him into it, more especially as the 
officials around him, civil and military, entertained so con- 


temptible an opinion of the strength of the Sikh army, that , 


three years before Lord Auckland had been assured that 10,000 
of our troops might march to Lahore and extinguish it. Lord 
Ellenborough entertained sounder views, and he informed the 
Duke that he was fully aware of the magnitude of the opera- 
tion in which we should be engaged. ‘The army required a 
good deal of setting up after five years of war, and it was his 
earnest hope that we should not be obliged to cross the Sutlej 
in December. He was moreover weakened, he said, by the retire 
ment from the Supreme Council of his colleague, Sir William 
Casement, at a time of difficulty when his military knowledge and 
experience were most wanted ; and he was replaced in Council 
by a prejudiced gentleman of the Civil Service, who had been 
mumbling laws and regulations and dabbling in codification for 
years in the Law commission. Such are the materials they 
gave him to work with. 


‘Nor ought I to conceal from you,’ he writes to the Duke, ‘ that 
the anxiety I feel not to be called too suddenly into the field is much 
increased by the want of confidence in Sir Hugh Gough, the Con- 
mander-in-Chief, who, with all his personal courage and many 
excellent qualities, does not appear to possess the grasp of mind or the 
prudence which is essential to the successful conduct of great military 
operations. He would do admirably, no doubt, at the head of an 
advanced guard..... We want 40,000 men and one man. The 
40,000 I can find ; the one man is a general, and him I cannot find; 
but he is as much wanted as the 40,000,’ 


There can be little doubt that this timely warning of the 
military incompetence of Sir Hugh Gough influenced the Duke 
of Wellington in the happy selection of the ‘one man’ as 
Lord Ellenborough’s successor in the person of Sir Henry 
Hardinge, his own companion in arms in the Peninsula, and a 
soldier of the highest merit and reputation, and who may be 
considered as having saved the empire from ruin when the 
Sikh army burst across the Sutlej. 

The discord between the Court of Directors and Lord Ellen- 
borough commenced with his administration, and became more 
bitter as it approached its termination. He was the only 
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Governor-General who had been their superior at the Board of 
Control, of which he was thrice President, and it is scarcely a 
matter of surprise that, with his dictatorial temper, he should 
have failed to realize the relative change in their positions 
when they addressed him in their despatches according to es- 
tablished usage, as ‘our Governor-General,’ and subscribed 
themselves ‘his loving friends.’ He could never forget the 


associations of Cannon-row, and all his proceedings in India 


were equally marked by a spirit of autocracy. After he left his 
Council in April, 1842, he refused to give the Vice-President in 
Calcutta any information of his proceedings, leaving him to 


gather his knowledge of them from the public journals. Every 


order to the generals and every important communication to 
the political officers was transcribed by his private secretary, 
and kept back from the foreign secretary in attendance on him. 
He was, of course, under the necessity of keeping the Secre- 
Committee of the Court of Directors informed of the proceed- 
ings of Government, but instead of communicating with them 
through the usual official channel, he adopted the irregular 
practice of sending his despatches to the President of the Board 
of Control, to be sent on to Leadenhall-street. He endeavoured 
to justify this conduct by alleging that secrecy was necessary 
to the success of his measures, and that ‘secrecy could not be 
maintained if they were once known in the Council chamber, 
where ‘everything was developed by folly or sold by treachery.’ 
The Court complained of his constant separation from his 
Qouncil—of the twenty-seven months of his administration he 
was only eight by their side—and it required an admonition 
from the Duke, the only person for whom he cared a straw, to 
bring him back to the Presidency. They complained of the 
arge expenditure he incurred on cantonments, barracks, and 
stations without any reference to them, and of his usurping 
even the prerogative of the Crown by conferring badges and 
distinctions on the navy engaged in China, as well as on the 
amy, without the sanction of Her Majesty. He treated the 
members of the Civil Service, filled with the relatives and 
cmnections of the Directors, with perpetual contempt, and 
avished all his attentions on the officers of the army. Arriving 
n India with the most pacific professions he had become fasci- 
lated with the excitement of war, and his thoughts were 
bsorbed in military combinations. Within a twelvemonth he 
lad engaged in two wars, and fought four battles, and the 
ourt ceased to regard the empire safe in his hands. Inde- 
bendently of these political considerations, Lord Ellenborough’s 
brrespondence with them was of so offensive a character that 
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the Duke felt the necessity of admonishing him on the subject, 
and he replied that he had always attended to every suggestion 
from him, and he did not think ‘if he should remain that the 
‘ gentlemen of the Court would have any colorable ground for 
‘ complaining of his expressions.’ Public bodies generally feel 
any personal indignity with greater acuteness than any admi- 
nistrative misfeasance, and Lord Ellenborough is said to 
have stung them to the quick by studiously leaving out in some 'y 
of his despatches to them the title of ‘Honourable.’ The, . 
immediate occasion of his recall is, however, understood to have 
been connected with his treatment of the political officers in| 
Saugor and Bundelcund. He was greatly dissatisfied with} 
their conduct, and turned out the whole body, as the natives) , 
remarked, ‘ by one stroke of his pen.’ The Court of Directors § , 
naturally remonstrated with him on the injustice of this in-§ , 
discriminate sentence of dismissal, and he is said to have re i 

r 


sented their interference by telling them, in despite of the 
dissuasion of his staff, that he considered himself the servant 
of Her Majesty, and was not disposed to bend to any authority 
but that of the Crown. After this defiance of the constituted 
authorities of the empire, the Court of Directors had no option 
but Mg vindicate thejr authority by exercising the power of) , 
recall. 

Notwithstanding the faults of Lord Ellenborough’s adnmi- . 
nistration he was unquestionably a great man, possessed off ,, 
qualities of the highest value in the government of a large§y, 
empire. His views of policy were often original and far-seeing f ,, 
He was bold and sometimes rash in the conception of his plans ,, 
of action, but always resolute in the execution of them. Hf... 
great energy, his indefatigable industry, combined with inde 
pendence of mind, and talent of a high order, would have) 4, 
entitled him to a distinguished place in the annals of British} ,. 
India, but he wanted sobriety, he wanted ballast, and his adm: ,, 
nistration is memorable chiefly for its eccentricities. He ac}},,; 
complished two of the objects he had announced on assuming§; 
the Government of establishing peace on both banks of the pre 
Indus, and restoring the finances, but he failed to emulate the the 
magnificent beneficence of the Mahommedan emperors in theif, 
he works of public utility ; he suspended the progress of thi, 

anges Canal, and pronounced the establishment of railways,,,, 
when his support was asked, ‘ to be all moonshine.’ We shoul! 
not omit to state that he was one of the most accomplished 
speakers in the House of Lords, and that the clearness, purity, 
and vigour of his State papers have rarely been equalled, ang 
never surpassed by any Governor-General. a le 
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. (1.) Gott wnd die Natur. Von Dr. Hermann Utricr. Zweite 
" _ neu bearbeitete Auflage. Leipsig: Weigel, 1866. 

- (2.) Inaugural Address at the Annual Meeting of the British 
0 Association for the Advancement of Science, held at Brighton, 
ey October, 1872. By W. B. Carpenrer, M.D., &e. &e. 


THERE are many auspicious signs, at the present time, that a 
more philosophical spirit is awakening in the scientific world. 
The materialistic dogmatism of some, and the shallow positivism, 
of others, more especially among. biologists’ and , physicists, 
although they may not be silenced, have learned of late t+ 
moderate their tone. The influence gress scientific cbservers, 
who are also great thinkers, contributes to’ promote this healthy 
reaction towards philosophy, and we anticipate a speedy, entire 
reconciliation between the metaphysician and the student of 
nature. 
4 That an age, like our own, of immense energy should be an 
age also of materialistic tendency, is not wonderful. That the 
abstract should seem to lose its value amidst so many and such 
marvellous applications of knowledge to palpable uses, is not 
at all unnatural. But just as the measurable material progress 
of such a time is, undoubtedly, the fruit of deeper and more 
recondite researches in a former age, so they must themselves 
'8°§ become in their turn the pabulum of an intellectual life which 
fF will not be content with the formulas and theories of the past, 
Ti ‘but will aim at a greater reach of thought and more profound 
investigation of the mysteries which lie beneath all observation. 
de There need be nothing which is really discouraging in 
“t the crude attempts of scientific men to strike out light 
is} with their clumsy flint and steel. When they are weary of 
nm} watching their tiny sparks and hoping for the flame, they will 
aethail the more eagerly the better process of philosophy, and 
Mfdiscard their own the more utterly. Nor are we disposed to 
hep resase gloomily a long and dreary period of scepticism as 
-Athe sequel of our age. Doubt, from the very fact that it is 
a form of mental activity, cannot be anything more than a 


thiftransition stage in the history either of the individual or of the 
race, 

ro ‘ May be the wildest dreams 

ty Are but the needful preludes of the truth.’ 


an¥ ‘The progress of man is not in a continued straight line along 
i level plain, but a course up hill, by many zigzag windings, 
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and with many needful pauses, and sometimes even seeming 
descents. But the progress is real nevertheless. Systems of | 
thought perish, but thought itself lives on. _ The mountains are 
heaved up, great ranges one following the other, solitary peaks 
towering in isolated grandeur; but the disintegrating process 
carries them down, age after age, into the plain; they give up their 
very substance to the valleys; they are reduced to the habitable 
earth. And so the loftiest generalizations and the proudest ' 
achievements of the world’s greatest thinkers, though they may 
not retain their original form, are being ground down into the 
commen field of knewledge. 
ca'nrict, however, be a doubt that in our own country 
we"hsve been reaping the fruit of an inexcusable neglect of 
nietephysics. ‘The ‘rev¢arches of science have been divorced, 
almost entirely, ffdiii’the questions of philosophy; and the 
result has been the temporary and disastrous reign of the sen- 
sationalist, and the empty generalizations of positivism, to the 
disparagement of profound thought in every department. 

But the tide has already turned. The Inaugural Address, 
by Dr. Carpenter, at the Brighton Meeting of the British 
Association, marks an epoch in our own country ; and although 
we lag behind our German cousins in this, as in some other 
respects, such signs of returning reason may be gladly welcomed 
as a bright omen for the future. We shall soon hail in England, 
what has already appeared in Germany, a new alliance between 
physics and metaphysics, the offspring of which, we may con- 
fidently predict, will be a true and complete philosophy of 
nature. 

The Duke of Argyll, in his admirable and attractive little 
work on the ‘Reign of Law,’ recognised clearly the tendency 
of science, in the present day, in the direction of the invisible. 


‘There are two great enemies,’ he says, ‘to materialism—one 
rooted in the affections, the other in the intellect. One is the power 
of things hoped for—a power which never dies; the other is the 
evidence of things not seen, and this evidence abounds in all we see. 
In reinforcing this evidence, and in adding to it, science is doing 
boundless work in the present day. . . . There are eddies in 
every stream ; eddies where rubbish will collect and circle for a time. 
But the ultimate bearing of scientific truth cannot be mistaken. 
Nothing is more remarkable in the present state of physical research 
than what may be called the transcendental character of its results 
And what is transcendentalism but the tendency to trace up all 
things to the relation in which they stand to abstract ideas? And 
what is this but to bring all physical phenomena nearer and nearer 
into relation with the phenomena of mind? . . , Even the 
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writers who have incurred most reasonable suspicion as to the drift 
of their teachings, give nevertheless constant witness to what ma 

be called the purely mental quality of the ultimate results of physical 
inquiry. It has been said with perfect truth (Lewes’ ‘ Philosophy 
of Aristotle,’ p. 66), that “the fundamental ideas of modern science 
are as transcendental as any of the axioms in ancient philosophy.” 
age Science, in the modern doctrine of the conservation of 
energy and the convertibility of forces, is already getting something 
like a firm hold of the idea that all kinds of force are but forms or 
manifestations of some one central force issuing from some one 
fountain head of power.’ (Pp. 116-123.) 


We may add to this testimony concerning the tendency of 
science, the remark with which Dr. Carpenter concluded his 
very thoughtful address at Brighton :— 


‘Whilst the deep-seated instincts of humanity and the profounder 
researches of philosophy alike point to mind as the one and only 
source of power, it is the high prerogative of science to demonstrate 
the wnity of the power which is operating through the limitless 
extent and variety of the universe, and to trace its continuity through 
the vast series of ages that have been occupied in its evolution.’ 


The work of Dr. Hermann Ulrici—which we place at the 
head of this article—and which has not yet been given to the 
British public, as it deserves to be, in an English dress, is only 
one among many meritorious attempts which have been made in 
Germany during the last half century to rest physical science 
on a metaphysical basis. Unlike the great philosophical 
systems of the last two generations—those of Fichte, Schelling, 
Hegel, Herbart, and others—Dr. Ulrici’s method is analytical 
rather than synthetical. Taking the conclusions of modern 
science as accepted facts, he follows them back with marvellous 
acuteness and closeness of philosophical reasoning to their true 
basis in metaphysical assumptions, or deduces from them 
metaphysical ideas to which they inevitably lead. Thus he 
clears away the cloud of materialism from before the man of 
science, and sets him face to face with the great problems of 
the human soul and of the higher Reason, demanding of all 
students of nature, if not the faith of the Christian, at least the 
modesty of the true philosopher. The text of his book may be 
said to be this: God is the necessary postulate of modern 
physical science. Dr. Ulrici addresses himself to a wider 
audience than the scientific world strictly speaking. He calls 
in the educated classes (a term which has much more distinct 
meaning, we are sorry to say, in Germany than it has in our 
own country) to judge in the controversy between science and 
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religion. While he includes in his statement of the subject a 
large amount of illustration drawn directly from the leading 
works of our greatest physicists, he has interwoven it, with 
great skill, into the substance of his argument, and carries the 
reader forward by a style which is singularly easy, flowing, and 
occasionally eloquent. It is a pleasing evidence of the high 
education of Germany that such a work should find a large 
circle of readers, and that an octavo volume of 770 closely 
printed pages on the philosophical aspects of science should, in 
a year or two, reach a second edition. ; 

Before describing immediately Dr. Ulrici’s argument, it will 
not, perhaps, be out of place, to make a few remarks on the 
relation of science to abstract thought. It has been the dream 
of the positivist, who may be said to represent the negation 
of metaphysics, that his philosophy (in some sense a revolt 
from philosophy in the highest form of it) is the climax of 
human thought in its application to the observed facts of the 
universe. 


‘In the final stage of its history,’ says Comte, the corypheeus of this 
school, ‘the human mind has given over the vain search after absolute 
notions, the origin and destination of the universe, and the causes of 
phenomena, and applies itself to the study of their laws—that is, their 
invariable relations of succession and resemblance. Reasoning and 
observation, duly combined, are the means of this knowledge. What 
is now understood when we speak of an explanation of facts is simply 
the establishment of a connection between single phenomena and 
some general facts, the number of which continually diminishes with 
the progress of science.’ 


The theological or fictitious and the metaphysical or abstract 
stages, are regarded by the great positivist as simply intro- 
ductory (historically speaking) to the ultimate perfection of the 
positive system. Now, however tenaciously some scientific men 
may still cling to the language of the positive school, it may be 
safely affirmed that, as regards the highest intellects of the day, 
Comte’s dream is already dispersed by the light of a profounder 
philosophy. A poor inheritance, indeed, of all the past, that 
man should settle down into a mere tabulist of Nature, that his 
highest attainment should be a codification of physical laws! 
Historically, let it be granted, the theological, the metaphysical, 
and the positive, are successive stages of advance in the method 
of philosophy; but /ogically, they are surely concentric, rather 
than successive, and in the final synthesis of the reason, they 
must be harmonized and coincident. Science cannot dispense 
with, and must not therefore disparage, the ideas which it 
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borrows from philosophy; and philosophy cannot remain in 
a state of permanent estrangement from theology. Why 
this search after an ultimate analysis, but for the sake of 
an ultimate synthesis? Why this ceaseless generaliza- 
tion, and this hope that, possibly, in the end, we may ‘re- 
‘present all phenomena as particular aspects of a single general 
‘fact?’ The mind will philosophize. It abstracts and still 
abstracts, finding no rest except in unity. And what is the 
desire to find and to rest in unity, but the theological instinct still 
asserting itself? At the root of all other mental conceptions is 
that of the first cause, the absolute Being, behind and beyond, 
and, at the same time, amidst all multiplicity of phenomena. 
Kant, by anticipation, administered a crushing rebuke to the 
positivist, showing in his celebrated preface to the ‘ Kritik der 
‘reinen Vernunft,’ that physical science could make no real 
advance until she acknowledged her dependence on reason. 


‘From the time,’ he says, ‘that Galileo had experimented with 
balls of known weight on inclined planes, or that Toricelli had 
applied to the atmosphere a weight which he knew to be equal to a 
column of water of a certain height, or that Stahl, at a later period, 
had transformed the metals and metallic oxides by the addition or 
abstraction of certain elements, from this moment a light was thrown 
upon the path of the physical philosopher. They learnt to recognise 
the truth that the reason conceives only what she herself originates 
according to her own ideas; that in all cases she ought to take the 
initiative, in conformity with her own laws, and to force nature to 
answer her questions, instead of allowing herself to be led, as a child, 
in leading strings. If this be not done, accidental observations, 
made without any reference to preconceived ideas, can have no 
agreement among themselves, since they have no reference to any 
necessary law. It is this law, however, that the reason seeks, and 
from its very nature must seek. Reason should present herself before 
nature, holding in one hand her principles —which alone can give to 
the whole and to the harmony of the phenomena the authority of 
laws—and in the other hand the experiment which she has instituted 
in conformity with these same principles. Reason requires instruc- 
tion from nature, not asa scholar that repeats whatever the master 
dictates, but as a legitimate judge who forces the witness to answer 
truly the questions put to him. Natural philosophy owes the happy 
change of its method to this idea—that reason seeks, I do not say 
imagines, in nature, in conformity with her own principles, what she 
desires to learn, and what she could not learn of herself, independently 
of nature. Thus physics have been established on the solid ground 
of science, after having stumbled in darkness and error for so many 
centuries.’ (Cousin’s ‘ Lectures on Kant. Chapman’s Translation, 


pp. 19, 20.) 
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Those who are despising the metaphysics on which, in fact, 
they are really dependent, if not for the ‘ matter,’ at all events for 
the ‘form’ of their knowledge, are playing the part of ‘ hodmen,’ 
quarrelling with the architect by whose plan and thought alone 
they are able to work, and who alone can frame their materials 
into shape of permanent beauty and utility. 

Positivism, as a philosophy, is a gross petitio principii. It 
begins by marking its arbitrary circle round the mind, with a 
‘thus far shalt thou go and no farther,’ and it then calls its 
own system ultimate, the climax of human thought. But in 
the very act of marking out the boundaries of knowledge, 
positivism itself freely employs terms borrowed from the pre- 
scribed region beyond, ‘law,’ ‘ force,’ ‘phenomenon,’ ‘ cause,’ 
‘effect,’ all of which are really philosophical terms which 
necessitate our overleaping the barriers if we would trace them 
to their origin. This contradiction and inconsistency are begin- 
ning to be keenly felt. Surely we have a legitimate claim upon 

hysical science for respect to philosophy, so long as it stands 
its debtor for so large and important a portion of its termi- 
nology. We may rightly remonstrate against all dogmatism 
upon the part of the observers of nature, so long as they 
assume so much, and stand on a platform of postulates. There 
is something ungrateful, not to say dishonest, in the attitude of 
some physicists in the present day. Dwarfs on the giant’s 
shoulder, they take advantage of their position to box his ears, 
But the true Baconian spirit is humility, a humility which is 
only another form of the consciousness of power. Caution and 
patience in observation best comport with the brotherly welcome 
of all true fellow-labourers, diverse though their aims be, and 
irreconcilable their methods. 

It is matter for sincere regret that the attitude of theologians 
in our own country (we say not of theology) towards contem- 
porary science has been too often that of affront or alarm. 
This has worked a disastrous effect. It has emboldened less 
reverent spirits to reckless assertion and defiance. It has 
unnerved the friends of religion, and sometimes elicited from 
them very unseemly denunciations of the spirit of progress, and 
very unwise depreciations of the discoveries and generalizations 
of science. But such a discordant relation between truthful 
and earnest men in different departments of human knowledge 
cannot be permanent. Had we a larger number of writers who 
would patiently inform themselves of all that science has to 
tell us, both as to the material world, and as to the nature of 
man, and then bring their knowledge to bear upon the great 
problems of philosophy and religion, we should soon find all 
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misunderstandings cleared away, and the vital questions of the 
hwman soul laid bare, set in their true light, ready if not for 
decision, at least for such a consideration as they have never 
before received. ‘If,’ says Dr. Ulrici, ‘our faith in God rests 
‘upon truth, then any new step in advance in the scientific 
‘knowledge of nature must give us a new argument for its 
‘ justification, must confirm it, strengthen it, and illustrate it; 
‘for if there is a God, in the religious sense of the word, then 
‘nature is of necessity His first and oldest revelation.’ 

A ground of reconciliation must be sought between fact and 
thought. We misapply the name of science (knowledge, scio) 
to the results of our observations of nature, unless we are build- 
ing them into the structure of a theory in which our generali- 
zations and classifications rest on a basis of reason as to that 
which is beyond nature. In the world of thought there ought 
to be no schism. To hedge ourselves round about, to shut our- 
selves within the stony walls of our definitions, and shoot arrows 
of scorn and scepticism at theologians and philosophers, is 
unworthy of enlightened spirits—a relic of the dark ages. 

A theory of knowledge must precede all true progress which 
is not simply empirical. We must seek some satisfactory 
answer to the question, What is cognition? It has been sup- 
posed that the relativity of our knowledge, which has been 
established and admitted by almost all thinkers since Kant, has 
cut off the pretensions of the philosopher and the theologian to 
more than a regulative function in the sphere of thought. But 
this surely is a two-edged sword which cuts both ways. Mr. 
Herbert Spencer believes that he has found a formula of recon- 
ciliation between religion and science in this negation of know- 
ledge. 


‘ May we not,’ he says, ‘without hesitation affirm that a sincere 
recognition of the truth that our own and all other existence is a 
mystery absolutely and for ever beyond our comprehension, contains 
more of true religion than all the dogmatic theology ever written.’ 
‘In the consciousness of an incomprehensible omnipresent Power, 
we have just that consciousness on which religion dwells. And so 
we arrive at the point where religion and science combine.’ 


A very shadowy foundation to build on, and a very vague 
reconciliation to rest in! No. If religion and science are 
divided by a great gulf, still let them recognise that each side 
of the unfathomable is equally solid. Science cannot scorn 
religion as dealing any more than itself with the ‘unknowable ;’ 
and religion must not frown down science as a traitor to the 
highest interests of humanity. For the truth is, that the great 
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it gulf into which both science and religion have gazed from 
i their standing-places, and from which both have withdrawn 
A shuddering, as their own giddiness has seemed to shake the 
Wl ground beneath their fect, unfathomable as it is, has its two 
sides, each going down by the same steep wall until it is lost 
in the depth below, but each, away from the gulf itself, solid 
and secure. ‘Let us walk on the terra firma of — 
_ says science. Experience! What is experience? The level 
My ground beside the bottomless abyss. Push on far enough with 
| your questions in the direction of the Infinite, and you must 
y reach the dizzy verge, and look down into the awful depth. 
a ‘All your beliefs,’ says the man of science to the teacher of 
At religion, ‘are based upon unprovable assumptions on the 

‘ “unknowable.” There is nothing really solid but the facts 

‘and conclusions of experience.’ ‘All your scientific results,’ 

replies the advocate of faith, ‘are dependent upon the accuracy 
i} ‘of your observations and the soundness of your reasonings. 
q ‘ But what is accuracy ? What is truth? Have you a standard 
i ‘of certainty? Is science a phantasmagoria of the senses, or 
‘is it the grand inheritance of the intellect ?’ 

Truth? How can we rightly use the word, whether of 
scientific truth or of religious truth, except we acknowledge 
that the apparent rests upon the unfathomable. There is no 
more real certainty in science than in religion. Both are the 
offspring of human reason in alliance with fact and in de- 
pendence upon the Infinite. Ifwe can believe that we have a 
right to say, such and such are the laws of nature because we 
have observed them, then surely we can also say with the same 
confidence, such and such is the character of God because we 
find ourselves compelled by facts and by reason to believe that 
it is so. We are glad to find such writers as Mr. Herbert 
Spencer adopting this tone of brotherhood towards religion. 

The following words occur in Mr. Spencer’s ‘ First Principles’ 
(latest edition, p. 21) :— 


‘Each side, therefore, has to recognise the claims of the other as 
standing for truths that are not to be ignored. He who contemplates 
the universe from the religious point of view, must learn to see that 
this which we call science is one constituent of the great whole ; and 
as such ought to be regarded with a sentiment like that which the 
remainder excites. While he who contemplates the universe from 
the scientific point of view, must learn to see that this which we cal] 
religion is similarly a constituent of the great whole; and being 
such, must be treated as a subject of science, with no more prejudice 
than any other reality. It behoves each party to strive to under- 
stand the other, with the conviction that the other has something 
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worthy to be understood, and with the conviction that when 
mutually recognised this something will be the basis of a complete 
reconciliation.’ 


But it will be necessary to examine yet more closely the 
position of the positivist. Assuming to stand upon a logical 
basis he formulates the theory of existence, and divides the 
objects of human thought into the ‘knowable’ and the ‘ unknow- 
able.’ God, spirit, the soul, and other immaterial concepts, he 
cannot of course deny have a Jogical reality, but he describes 
them as unknowable, because they cannot be brought within the 
sphere of scientific observation. They are not, he says, pheno- 
mena, for phenomena are in immediate or mediate relation to 
our senses and material organization, although he must acknow- 
ledge that there are phenomena which are rightly distinguished 
from others as spiritual or mental. But they are phenomena only 
that we know. All beyond them is unknowable, a simple 
hypothesis of the reason. Substance, spirit, God, are terms 
which represent ignorance, not knowledge. The human mind 
which concludes the immaterial from the material, the substance 
from the phenomenon, is itself a phenomenon, and no man can 
pass beyond individual assurance to abselute certainty. But is 
not this distinction between the knowable and the unknowable 
entirely arbitrary? Is it not founded on a false conception of 
knowledge ? 


‘There is no possible knowledge of the world,’ says Mr. Bain (‘ The 
Senses and the Intellect,’ p. 370), ‘except in reference to our minds. 
Knowledge means a state of mind ; the knowledge of material things 
is a mental thing. We are incapable of discussing the existence of 
an independent material world ; the very act is a contradiction. We 
can speak of a world presented to our minds. By an illusion of lan- 
guage, we fancy that we are capable of contemplating a world which 
does not enter into our own mental existence, but the attempt belies 
itself, for this contemplation is an etfort of mind.’ 


This is simply the old error into which Kant himself fell, of 
reducing all knowledge to se/f-consciousness, which is, in fact, 
to deny the possibility of knowledge, in the proper sense of the 
word ; for knowledge implies the existence of the object as well 
as of the subject. Self-consciousness must be distinguished 
from consciousness. Consciousness contains in it not only the 
knowledge of self, but the knowledge of that which is not self ; 
for only in such a knowledge of the not-self can the self be 
really known. Besides, if consciousness be simply the knowledge 
of ourselves, how can we ever speak of the certainty of science ? 
How is any knowledge of an impression on the senses more 
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correctly called knowledge than any knowledge of an idea 
suggested at once and inevitably on the occurrence of the sen- 
sible impression? So let Mr. Bain answer the positivists: 
‘ Both as to the reality of matter and as to the reality of spirit, 
‘TI am incapable of direct knowledge, therefore make no dis- 
‘ tinction between the knowable and the unknowable, for all is 
‘unknowable. I know nothing but phenomena.’ 

- But here again we are at sea; phenomena cannot be assumed 
without the assumption of knowledge. The very word pheno- 
mena implies a duality of existence. There cannot be an 
appearance without a seeing self and a seen object. If I know 
an impression on my senses, I know myself impressed. If I 
know myself impressed, I know that which is distinct from the 
phenomena, as well as, and coincident with, the phenomend, 
objectively regarded. To deny substantiality to the subject is 
also to deny possibility to the object. A phenomenon cannot be 
the basis of knowledge, except in the Hindoo sense of the 
elephant upon the tortoise. 

But the knowable must be conditioned by the knowing. 
Until we have defined the subject we cannot define the object. 
Knowledge is a relation; the factors are subject and object. 
To know, in the strictest metaphysical use of the word, is to 
have in consciousness. In that sense I am as truly cognizant of 
God as of any other object. Does the positivist reply that God 
is only the inference of my reason, or at best the necessity of 
my thought, the reply is immediate—I can give no better 
account of anything. I know only that which is in my con- 
sciousness. The laws of my thought must be laws of my faith. 
When I am told that there is an unknowable which is distin- 
guishable from the knowable I am guilty of an ambiguity. My 
ignorance of God is only my weakness. And the same weakness 
applies to all my knowledge. All my concepts of nature are as 
really defective and incomplete as my concepts of the absolute 
Being. But knowledge is not the less real that it is relative. 
That which is unknowable is also unthinkable and to us is not. 
Absolute knowledge is an impossibility and contradiction to a 
finite intellect. Absolute knowledge can be predicated only of 
an infinite consciousness; but absolute knowledge is not the 
only real knowledge, and a finite mind may yet reach a certainty 
which is commensurate with its own nature. 

But we must not be content with the acknowledgment which 
is now made freely by some, that religion has a basis to rest 
upon as broad as that of science. The investigations of modern 
times into the constitution of the material world have furnished 
the advocate of theism with new weapons; and we may compel 
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the man of science to admissions which do in fact, philosophi- 
cally regarded, postulate the whole logical foundation of the 
theistic theory. This is very ably set forth in the volume before 
us by Dr. Ulrici. The first section of his work treats of the scien- 
tific explanation of the existences and facts of nature, or physical 
ontology. He then passes on to review the principal doctrines 
of the physicists with regard to the structure and formation of 
the universe, or scientific cosmology. In three remaining 
sections he shows, with great philosophical acumen and fulness 
of exposition, that the idea of God is the necessary postulate or 
presupposition of scientific ontology and cosmology—the neces- 
sary philosophical basis on which physical science itself rests— 
and that, in His relation to nature and humanity, the idea of a 
personal Creator, Ruler, and Object of faith, may be philosophi- 
cally developed from the fact of the material universe, the 
constitution of man, and the deepest instincts of the soul. 

Our space will not allow of more than a brief notice of the 
many and elaborate arguments of such a work. Dr. Ulrici 
remarks that— 


‘The universal principles and motive powers to which physical 
science traces back particular phenomena, and which therefore must 
be regarded as the fundamental ideas of scientific ontology and cosmo- 
logy, are still very indistinct and uncertain, exposed to manifold 
objections, and therefore requiring justification if the given phenomena 
shall be truly explained by them. Such are the conceptions of matter 
and force, of ponderable and imponderable, organic and inorganic 
matter, of mechanical and chemical mass-forces and molecular forces, 
of light, heat, magnetism, and electricity ; especially of the causes and 
conditions of the phenomena of life, and the operation of the vital and 
psychical forces. Natural science has certainly established a great 
number of important facts and individual laws, but, theoretically 
regarded, it is yet far from having established its claim to the name 
of exact science. In this respect the most and the best of what it has 
done still rests upon mere hypothesis and current assumptions, that 
is, upon a scientific faith.’ 


Let us begin with the great question which lies at the foun- 
dation of all branches of physical science, as to the nature of 
material things themselves, WHat 1s MATTER? It is vain to 
seek for a definition of matter itself by appealing to the various 
perceptions of sense, because they inform us only of particular 
kinds or forms of matter. We must compare these together by 
some other faculty, and thus obtain, if possible, some common 
and universal element which is in them, which constitutes 
them, in all their variety, still material phenomena. Now some 
have been contented to define matter as that which is recognised 
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through the sense of touch, others as that which is recognised 
through all the senses. But these are evidently no definitions 
at all of matter itself. The question is not what do our senses 

receive, but what is that which is beyond the senses? And 

ere we may rightly appeal to the observations of science, for 
we should seek the answer to our question by carrying back as 
far as possible the data of experience. 

The majority of scientific men, in the present day, have 
agreed to acquiesce in what is called the atomic theory of 
matter, as being the truest expression of the facts latest observed 
by them and of the conclusions to which they seem to be logic- 

y forced by the application of reason to the materials of 
observation. Modern chemistry has shown that palpable, 
material things can be resolved not only mechanically into parts 
which are similarly constituted, but into parts of dissimilar 
constitution. These parts the chemist calls the simple mate- 
rials or ‘ elements’ of which things consist, which therefore lie 
at their root and may, so far, be called ‘substances.’ These sub- 
stances are distinguished from the mechanical parts of matter in 
this respect, that while the latter differ from one another only 
as to their size and shape, the chemical elements differ in 
constitution or quality (gravity, cohesion, &c.), are repeated in 
every smallest mechanical portion, and cannot by any mere 
mechanical means be separated from their chemical union. The 
researches of the chemist have hitherto shown about sixty of 
these simple substances (according to Hiller sixty, according to 
Graham-Otto sixty-one, according to Scherer sixty-two), and 
they are described as simple only in this sense, that they cannot 
be further resolved—that is to say, the chemist cannot separate 
them further into substances of a different nature. But at the 
same time it is by no means certain that in spite of all the per- 
fection of chemical analysis and its appliances, a number of 
substances have not still escaped our knowledge. Natural science 
calls the least parts of material things which are discernible to 
us by the microscope ‘ molecules.’ They are not perceivable by 
the touch, but they make up tangible objects. But science 
cannot stop at this point. It believes that it can assume and is 
able to prove that all matter consists of the smallest elementary 
substances, which though not absolutely simple and indivisible 
are still to be held as indivisible—physically and chemically 
irresolvable—in so far as this, that we cannot find any scientific 
reason to suppose that they can be further divided. These 
ultimate constituents of matter are called ‘atoms.’ Molecules 
are groups of atoms. And the highest authorities have declared 
themselves decided in favour of the necessity of this assumption 
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of the atomic constitution of matter. The theory is based upon 
many subtle scientific observations. The polarization of light 
is supposed to confirm it, for polarization results from the disin- 
tegration of the rays of light in the decomposition effected by 
the prism. To suppose the ether or the light substratum con- 
tinuous, would make such a fact impossible to reconcile with the 
undulatory theory, which is generally accepted. Again, the 
phenomena of the radiation of heat and its propagation through 
bodies, presuppose the atomic theory. Undulation seems to 
require atoms. Magnetic and electrical phenomena confirm it. 
The dynamic theory of the continuity of matter cannot explain 
the facts. The simple experiment of drawing out a piece of 
steel wire until it breaks, seems decisive to prove that matter is 
not continuous; for how otherwise should the wire break at last ? 
The chemical evidences of the theory are also very striking, but 


- into these we must not enter. 


Admitting then the existence of atoms, it is evident that they 
possess attractive and repellent forces inherent in them. We 
have not, at least, been able to reduce the phenomena to one 
force alone—the force of attraction. These forces operate accord- 
ing to distance. The universal laws which we see in the larger 
bodies we believe to act in the smallest particles, but the mau 
of science cannot decide how the atom in the last instance is 
formed. He leaves that to philosophy. 

We have, then, in the first place, the idea of matter as that 
which is simply tangible, producing sensible impressions; then, 
further, we have the molecules, or groups of atoms; and then we 
come to the notion of atoms, or ultimate particles. But it is 
admitted that atoms are not discernible by the senses. Hence 
the palpable in nature consists of the impalpable. The two 
ideas of matter and atoms surely contradict one another. The 
idea of matter is of that which is perceptible by the senses. The 
idea of atom is of that which is not discernible by the senses. 
Admitting that atoms do exist, what right has science to call 
them material 2? What is that one, similar, universal constituent 
in matter and in atoms, which reconciles their opposition and 
enables us to use the expression material substance; and how can 
the divisible come out of the indivisible ? 

Here science calls in to its rescue the idea and name of force. 
Wnuart ts Force? Readily it is granted that force is daw, and it 
seems to be thought that a satisfactory definition is found. But 
we must push the inquiry further. Wuatis Law? Let us take as 
an answer the following very clear and forcible words of Fechner 
(‘Die Physikal. und Philoseph. Atom-lehre,’ p. 120) :— 

‘Force, in physical science, is only a form of speech by which we 
NO, CXIX. I 
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represent the laws of equilibrium and motion, and every clear concep- 
tion of physical force leads up to them. We speak of laws of force, 
but looking more closely they are only the laws of equilibrium and 
motion, which work in opposition to one another, between matter and 
matter. The sun and earth exhibit a force of attraction for one 
another. That is really nothing else than this, that the sun and earth 
move towards one another according to laws in opposite directions, 
The physicist, we say, knows nothing of force but the law, but there 
must be a reason why the sun and earth move towards each other.” We 
call this reason the force. Regarded scientifically, however, this 
reason is nothing but the Jaw. The law exists that, if certain rela- 
tions of co-existence of bodies be given, certain new ones will follow. 
If the force resides anywhere, it resides in the law, which has likewise 
the power of law that what it declares is done. When we attribute 
to every body force, we only attribute to it this, namely, that in 
proportion to its individual nature, and according to its position in 
relation to other bodies, it contributes to the fulfilment of the law 
which belongs (so far as it is universal) to all the relations of matter, 
and which therefore prescribes to every body what it has to do and 
suffer in its conjunction with others,’ 


Now this is very able, so far as it goes, but the idea of law must 


be more clearly defined. 

Dr. Ulrici enumerates four senses of the word ‘ daw’ us used 
scientifically :—1. A universal properly or definite relation of 
bodies to one another, as chemical properties, or the law that 
one body conducts electricity and another does not. 2. A definite 
cause, which calls forth uniformly definite effects, as, e.g., sun- 
beams colour the juices of plants, heat expands iron, light 
blackens chloride of silver, and so on. 3. A general fact, such 
as the succession of the seasons, the elliptical motions of the 
planets, heat set free in all chemical combinations. We speak 
in such cases of a rule which is followed universally, but do not 
speak of the cause. 4. A force, such as the law of gravitation, 
working definitely, universally, and always producing the same 
effects. We speak of such effects as necessarily inherent in the 
force or in the bodies possessing it. Now, properly speaking, 
the last is the only correct sense of the word law as used scien- 
tifically. Fechner does not distinguish which meaning he has 
employed. He admits that not only the existence of the law 


but the individuality of the body and its relation with otherfiti 


bodies, form the reason, taken together, of that which happens 
according to law, the reason of the equilibrium and motion. 


Surely this is to beg the whole question. There cannot be lawf,. 


without something for whichit is law. We can conceive a being 
without law, but we cannot conceive of law without being. And 
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in the same way we cannot escape from distinguishing force and 
law, as we cannot but distinguish force and matter. 

Looking into the modern theories of mechanical forces, into 
the doctrine of chemical affinity, into the nature of light, heat, 
magnetism, and electricity, as they are described to us, funda- 
mentally nothing is explained; it is always the same. We 
are brought face to face with an unknown force. And so with 
the phenomena of life: all organization presupposes a special 
life-force. The researches of physiology land us in the same 
philosophical problem ; science proves that we must assume the 
existence of a special psychic force, or of several such forces, 
which alone explain the psychic and spiritual phenomena. 
Physiology cannot explain the phenomena of the feelings. No 
amount of nerve-force is sufficient to account for them. All 
attempts to ascertain the seat of the soul in the organism have 
hitherto proved utterly futile (the connection of the will with 
any supposed galvanic centre or torpedo-like apparatus must 
still remain an insoluble enigma; all the theories of muscular 
contractility will not explain the passing of force through the 
organism in obedience to the will). We are driven to assume 
the duality of the forces which are manifested in the phe- 
nomena. 

Dr. Ulrici dwells at some length on the physiological 
arguments for the existence of a separate life-force, and for the 
immateriality and immortality of the soul. There are various 
kinds of psychic activity, propagated in various impulses and 
through different organs, but proceeding apparently from one 
centre, ruled and disposed by one force. They have a common 
direction. There is a unity in the consciousness which attaches 
to them, which points to the unity of the soul. The soul is not 
and cannot be an atom or a group of imponderable atoms. It 
must be a continuous substance, for unity is apparent in all its 
phenomena. 


‘Let us put together,’ says the Doctor, concluding his very profound 
chapter on Life-force and the Soul, ‘the results of our inquiries. We 
u- Fproceed from the acknowledged principle of natural science that no 
force is apart from matter. We give, then, first, this conclusion :— 
As certainly no force can continue to exist without matter with which 
it is united, so no force can come into existence by a mere mechanical, 
chemical, organic combination of matter. Only new manifestations of 
force can result from new combinations of matter, but not new forces. 
For if a new force should come into existence through such combina- 
tions, it would be either an effect without a cause (as the mere meeting 
ether of substances is only an approximation in space which, as 
, can exercise no influence, and can be the seat of no foros), or 
12 
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else the substances must possess in themselves the capacity (force) for 
the joint production of force ; that is to say, the force would come into 
existence through other forces, and so would be rather only a mani- 
festation of them, only the result of an operation for which the power 
must be present already in the operating forces. This is the reason 
why, as we have seen, the opponents of a life-force must always in- 
plicitly, involuntarily, and unconsciously to themselves maintain and 
recognise what they dispute ; and this is why it is the same, as could 
be easily shown, with opponents of a special psychical force. Therefore 
we are necessitated not only to assume a special life-force (for which 
we must, of course, postulate a special substance), but a special psychical 
force also. If, then, there is a special soul-force and soul-substance, 
it follows further that since no substance, no force, no existence in 
general can be annihilated, the soul after the dissolution of its union 
with the body cannot absolutely pass away. Only the consciousness ,; 
and the self-consciousness of the soul will vanish at the moment off ,, 
this dissolution. But as consciousness and self-consciousness are tem: 
porarily disturbed, confused, removed by organic changes, it is matterg} jt, 
of fact that they do return with their previous contents unaltered 

after the organic interruption has passed away. Accordingly, it must 
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- also be assumed that, although consciousness vanishes with the separa, fo 


tion of the soul from the body, still a re-awakening of it is not only D 
possible, but will necessarily follow so soon as the soul re-enters inti ev 
connection with an organism, whether the same or a similar one§ so 
We say, whether with the same or a similar organism ; for that the m 
continuation of the absolutely identical organism is requisite for thi sy 
maintenance or restoration of consciousness cannot be supported iif jn 
face of the continued change of matter (that is, the continued renovaf f, 
tion of the body), and the manifold changes to which the organism i 
subject. The corporeity of the child is in many respects considerabl} 
different from that of the old man, and yet the identity of the cor 
sciousness is maintained all the life through. The born-blind, th 
deaf and dumb, lack very important organs for the development ¢ 
the psychical power ; and still it appears that the deficiency can b 
supplied by a careful training, so that the same means are not abso 
lutely necessary for the origin and maintenance of consciousnesg 0t 
The various sense-perceptions are produced in the different anima 
through very variously constructed organs (for example, the eyes ¢ 
insects are quite differently formed from other eyes), and yet we muge 
assume that the psychical phenomena which result through thet 
are essentially the same; a proof, again, since two different factom; 
co-operate, that the same effect can be obtained through various, « 
at least, merely similar means, Hence the only question is, whethé 
that reunion of the soul with a new, more or less similar organist s 
can be scientifically assumed? The answer to this question follow, 
as a consequence from the principles which rule nature, and which a’ 
demonstrated by science. It is proved that the procedure of natit 
everywhere is to give to conditional forces the possibility of thé 
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manifestation and the sphere of their operation. As surely, then, as 
'H every atom set free from its chemical union finds a new union with 
»§ other atoms, and unites itself with them into a new body, so we may 
' @ postulate that the soul after its separation from the body will not 
'® remain in absolute isolation. Natural science must logically assume 
0® that the human soul after death will be temporarily indeed deprived 
“ & of consciousness, but is destined to regain it, together with its preced- 
d§ ing contents, by reunion with a new body, even though it be granted 
d§ that thereby a portion of its earlier contents of consciousness should 
‘tH be lost, z.e., the specifically earthly, casual, unessential. If this process, 
h¥ according to natural, scientific analogy, may be reyarded as one con- 
al tinually repeating itself, still physics cannot deny that it may just as 
®§ well be regarded as coming to a conclusion in a last act by the union 
8 of the soul with a corporeity no more separable from it. Reason, 
8 however, demands such a conclusion. An endless and aimless succes- 
‘SH sion of changes is unreasonable ; and hence natural science not only 
of cannot oppose faith as to the immortality of the soul, in the sense 
MF assumed, but it must logically recognise it ; and though it should not 
eI itself maintain its truth, it should yet support its probability.’ 


wif In dealing with the theories of science on the structure and 
afi formation of the material universe, or scientific cosmology, 
ig Dr. Ulrici pursues the same line of argument, and is, perhaps, 
to even more successful. IKant’s hypothesis of the origin of the 
nef solar system, as developed by Laplace, has been confirmed by 
th modern researches. We may conceive the whole planetary 
th system in its original condition, as a single, huge, gaseous globe 
# in which, through concentration of the substances composing it, 
Vi first a middle point and afterwards a fixed kernel of matter was 
formed; and so the process of solidification was carried for- 
Pward. The gradual thickening produced heat. And the long 
course of refrigeration brought about the subsequent conforma- 
tion; and this process extended through the whole universe. 
Now, apart altogether from the truth of this theory, it is evident 
yg that it postulates a controlling power, and therefore a presiding 
eg intelligence. All scientific theories which are worthy of the 
jguame as to the formation of our own globe, seem to involve the 
same conception of mind-force. If there have been periods of 
#reation, these periods must be admitted to have been progressive. 
aif there is evidence of a gradual and uninterrupted evolution, 
Hthere must still be presupposed a maintaining and determining 
force. The organisms which are discovered in the crust of the 
GFearth prove the existence and agency not simply of a blind life- 
Hiorce but of a life-force which has been directed and developed 
‘irom one period to another, through a long course of ages, 
tgccording to principle and in conformity with a method. 

;pqAlthough it should be admitted that there is considerable dif- 
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ficulty in marking the distinction between the lowest types of 
animal and vegetable life, still within each kingdom there is 
immense variety, orders, classes, families, races, each preserving 
its proper type and specific differentia with great tenacity. We 
cannot, therefore, suppose a life-force accounting for this variety, 
which acts with a mere chance activity. From the beginning 
there has been this abundance and variety of vegetable and 
animal life, and in all parts of the earth it is found, and in the 
same external conditions. We must therefore assume that 
there has been the control of a higher power. Both in the 
vegetable and in the animal kingdoms method and law reign 
throughout. Darwin’s theory of the development of species 
from species by a law of evolution is no contradiction, but rather 
a confirmation of this. If there is a development from the 
lower to the higher, and if that development points to a climax 
in the human being, which, as it concludes a succession of steps, 
must have been prepared for and foreseen from the beginning, 
and if the result of this development is the spiritual, self- 
conscious life of man, then we cannot escape the conclusion 
which is logically brought out, that a spiritual and self-con- 
scious force originated and controlled such a development. 
Darwin distinctly maintains that the species which have become 
dominant have had advantages over their already dominant 
parents, as well as over other species, so that the line of succes. 
sion is a line of increasing advantage. Darwin, it is true, 
evidently shrinks from the logical conclusion of his own observa- 
tions and the working out of his own theory, but he cannot 
escape it. There must have been a presiding spiritual force. 
The laws of the inorganic universe, such as gravitation and 
the motions of the heavenly bodies, presuppose an originating 
and prescribing mind-force. The law is adapted to the cir. 
cumstances, and the circumstances are adapted to the law ; and 
the same principle of adaptation lies at the basis of all the 
modern discoveries on the subject of heat and electricity. The 
law of chemical proportions and equivalents—the glory o 
modern chemistry—is a law of number, of quantitative deter- 
mination, regulating the manifold chemical eombinations and 
resolutions, according to a fixed numerical rule. Science con- 
tinually speaks of the balancing of forces in equilibrium, the 
harmonic adaptation of all the elements. Surely such a language 
implies the existence of a controlling force in nature. The most 
patent facts, such as the distribution of matter on the surface of 
the globe in sea and land, presuppose some principle of arrange: 
ment, and therefore some force beyond matter itself. The evi- 
dences of mind are innumerable. The course of nature in the great 
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cosmos and the physical history of our own globe, in all the 
various organic and inorganic provinces, from the first origin of 
the earth through all periods of its development, reveal, beyond 
all possible dispute, a harmonic, methodical procedure, the con- 
junction and disposition of forces and substances, to effect one 
end after another in progressive succession. 

Without pursuing further this enumeration of illustrations, 
from the mass of scientific conclusions accepted at the present 
time, pointing all alike to the persistence of force and the uni- 
fication of phenomena, and therefore to the existence of a Power 
above nature and in nature and controlling nature, we may 
now, at the risk of some repetition, give our readers the substance 
of Dr. Ulvici’s summary of scientific data and his conclusions 
from them, with his refutation of the materialistic and pan- 
theistic theories of the universe on scientific grounds ; and this 
must conclude our notice of his valuable work. 

1. That which we designate by the name substance or 
matter is not a continuous magnitude, extension, mass, but is 
divided—i.c., every material, natural existence consists of 
atoms; they are the reality (substantially) in all nature, the 
substratum of all natural phenomena. Material and atomie are 
consequently equivalent terms. 

2. Atoms, which are divisible into two great classes—the so- 
ealled ponderableand theimponderable—exhibit a great mobility, 
both as parts, and as united into larger wholes (bodies), and 
their movements assume the most manifold forms, directions, and 
velocities. 

3. These movements stand, both in respect to their modality 
and in reference to their causes (that is, the forces by which 
they are called forth), under some great general laws. 

4. The following are some of these laws whose universal 
validity physical science has established with sufficient certainty. 
(2) No atom, no body, can come into motion by itself. On the 
other hand, if a motion (manifestation of force, operation) 
arises, two substances, two factors, at least are always requisite, 
which either work reciprocally upon one another (attract one 
another, co-operate), or the one is the cause of the motion of 
the other. Hence all motion, all activity of matter—be it atom, 
molecule, or body—goes outwards upon another along with or 
outside of it. (+) Every motion continues infinitely unless 
another force (motion) works upon it, hindering, disturbing, &e. 
(c) Various motions, disturbing one another, seek equilibrium, 
and continue only until this equilibrium is found. Every new 
motion is possible, therefore, only through the disturbance of 
equilibrium. 
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5. Among these motions, again, two classes are to be dis- 
tinguished—those of atoms and molecules, and those of bodies ; 
and accordingly molecular forces and mass-forces are dis- 
tinguished. Mass-forces act from body to body to farther 
distances, and their operations (motions of bodies) exhibit them- 
selves therefore externally. Molecular forces, on the other hand, 
only operate in the closest proximity of atom to atom, of mole- 
cule to molecule. Their operations, therefore, proceed in the 
interior of the masses of bodies, and are mostly imperceptible. 

6. All bodies, no matter how they are composed, attract one 
another reciprocally, that is, move towards one another with a 
velocity (degree of force) which stands in direct proportion to 
their mass and in inverse proportion to the square of their 
distances : the universal law of gravitation. 

7. Only so far as the atoms are united together in masses 
(bodies) do they appear to be subject to this law. Their union, 
however, in masses, takes place through forces proper to them— 
cohesion, adhesion, and chemical affinity. They are also forces 
of attraction ; but in the case of cohesion similar, in the case of 
adhesion dissimilar, atoms and molecules are afterwards joined, 
united, and made, in the former case similar, in the latter case 
dissimilar masses. By virtue of chemical affinity, on the other 
hand, dissimilar atoms move in relation to one another, under 
determinate conditions, but unite to form a uniform substance, 
and are co-ordinated and held together by the force of cohesion 
(as oxygen and hydrogen in water). The force of affinity 
works according to fixed laws, since the various atoms exercise 
upon one another a greater or less (or none at all) chemical 
attraction variously, according to certain internal relations 
(qualitative), the so-called electric affinity, and combine chemi- 
cally, according to such relations, for the most part in fixed, 
determinate proportions. For the mode of operation of the 
forces of adhesion and cohesien as yet no universally valid 
laws have been discovered; we know only in respect to the 
force of cohesion that upon it the form and external appear- 
ance of inorganic bodies depend, but not how it acts—as in the 
case of crystals. 

8. The atoms and molecules are moved by other forces besides, 
which are variously named, on the ground of various pheno- 
mena, and are called the forces of light, heat, magnetism, and 
electricity. Whether they set the imponderable atoms in 
motion, and operate on the ponderable merely through them, 
or whether they immediately impel the latter, is still undecided. 
Notwithstanding their variety in respect to gravity, they follow, 
again, all alike, the universal law that they operate in direct 
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ratio of their strength or intensity;(which here represents the 
unknowable mass of their imponderable particles), and in 
inverse ratio of the square of the distance to the object which 
their operation effects. It is shown also that they stand, both 
to one another and to the chemical and mechanical forces, in a 
regular inter-relation, determined by measure and proportion, 
in virtue of which their operations are transmitted to one 
another, and any one may produce the effects of the others, or 
may represent them. Many of the special laws by which each 
of these forces operates havebeen established. But they only 
declare the conditions and the specific forms of the motion which 
the impelling force communicates to the imponderable particles 
(which carry it), without giving us any decision as to the reason 
or origin of it. 

9. There is an unmistakable distinction between organic and 
inorganic bodies, between physical and psychical phenomena 
(i.e., manifestations of force, modes of activity). And as it is 
with the inorganic so it is with the organic and psychical 
phenomena—they follow certain proper laws and norms, of 
which some are established with undoubted certainty. But 
whether or not we are to assume accordingly a specific life- 
force or soul-force at the same time with the principal various 
laws and forms of their operation, is so far still disputable, that 
anumber of physicists deny the necessity of that assumption, 
notwithstanding the peculiarity of those laws and norms. 

From these conclusions, then, established by physics itself, 
and generally acknowledged, the following seem to be the fair 
deductions :— 

1, Notwithstanding all objections of opponents, a special 
life-force, and consequently life-substance must be assumed, 
and is taken for granted, which acts, certainly, only in co- 
operation with inorganic forces, but to a certain extent rules 
them and sets the manifold inorganic particles (the ponderable 
and imponderable atoms) in that combination, form, and mode 
of operation, which we call an organism. 

2. So in like manner we must assume a special psychical 
force and soul-substance, in itself one and operating 
from one centre, which certainly appears again to be limited, 
as to its manifestations by co-operation with the organism, 
and which exercises its functions only together with the life- 
force (the so-called morphological), but yet is distinguish- 
able from it, in so far as the psychical, and especially the 
spiritual phenomena, undeniably ditfer from the mere vital 
phenomena. 

3. As it is undoubtedly established that all operations of 
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heat, as well as all chemical processes would cease with the 
extinction of the sun; and an original cause of magnetism 
(that is of the first separation of the two magnetic currents), 
as well as of the electric current (a motion of the electrical 
fluid), must be assumed ; light, as such, that is, the absolutely 
self-luminary force which in the present order of nature belongs 
to the sun, and therefore to the fixed stars, must be regarded as 
an original force, which cannot be placed in subordination to 
the co-operation or excitement of any other force of nature; for 
the operation of all other molecular forces appears rather to be 
dependent upon it. But in this case a force is assumed which 
can either operate absolutely independently, and so would cease 
to be a force of nature, or else can be set in activity, and 
maintained only as conditioned and impelled by some higher 
supernatural force. 

4. Such a higher, absolutely independent, unconditioned 
force appears to be definitely demanded by the principles of 
physical cosmology, and is itself presupposed by physics as the 
first cause of motion, when the attempt is made to explain 
scientifically the origin of the material universe. 

5. This first cause of all motion, however, must be regarded 
as a power, working according to a plan—regulating, arrang- 
ing. Seeing that science itself proves and acknowledges a 
methodical arrangement in the positions and motions of the 
heavenly bodies, a methodical combination of causes and rela- 
tions upon the earth, a methodical succession of stages of 
development in the organic creation, and an adaptation and 
agreement reigning throughout the operating forces, organic 
and inorganic. 

There is no absolute certainty, Dr. Ulrici remarks, in these 
conclusions, because we have not really defined such terms as 
matter and force, law, phenomena, &c. The atomic theory 
seems to be established, but it may be objected against it that 
the idea of an atom which lies at its basis is really unthink- 
able and contradictory. Neither science nor philosophy can 
meet the objections which are made to this primary conception. 
If science takes the atom to be the simplest, smallest, absolutely 
imperceptible portion of a body, it declares an atom unthink- 
able in doing so; for in this sense the atom is no concept at all 
like the mathematical concept of a triangle, for example, which, 
though not perceptible, is still thought because it is put together 
in thought, made up of component parts; but the atom, just on 
account of its simplicity, is only to be thought of in the form of 
an intuition. But neither as an internal intuition nor as an 
external perception is it thinkable. We can never be sure that 
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we think of the least and the simplest—for there may be a less 
or a simpler still. The imperceptible and the unthinkable in this 
case coincide. So long as science cannot prove that (altogether 
apart from the ideas of great and small, whole and part, and 
different degrees of composition and simplicity) simple funda- 
mental elements generally must be presupposed for all material 
things and sensible phenomena, such objections are irresistible. 
Moreover, the empty space which is assumed to exist between 
' the atoms appears to be a contradiction and a superfluity; for 
if atoms hold one another apart by their own forces the space 
as such is not requisite. And, on the same theory, the exten- 
sion of matter is inexplicable, for if the atoms are unextended, 
then how can matter which they constitute be extended; 
and if they possess any magnitude whatever then they are 
divisible, which, according to science, they are not. Qualita- 
tively indivisible, though quantitatively divisible, it might 
be said. But the assumption demands a hypothesis going still 
further. 

We maintain that if the existence of the atom be admitted, 
it immediately follows that God, the absolute, must be con- 
ceived as a necessary postulate of the existence of such con- 
stituents of matter. Or, which is the same thing, it is impossible 
to complete the conception of an atom, and to think of the 
existence of atoms, clearly and definitely, without positing with 
it the conception of the existence of God. 

Matter is force; the appearance of force. Force in nature 
works from many force centres, distinguishable from one 
another. The centralization which prevails everywhere must 
be founded on a force ruling over the atoms, acting over or 
with them, and which cannot be a physical force, but must be a 
metaphysical. Everywhere reign law and order, method and 
harmony. Everywhere there is progress, gradation of structure 
and form and development. ‘The presiding central force must 
be intelligence. 

Dr. Ulrici exposes with considerable acuteness the theories of 
the materialist and the pantheist—showing that they are not 
-only against reason, but refuted by the science of our day. 
The materialist admits the order prevailing in nature, but 
ascribes it to chance. How is this reconciled with the atomic 
sag ? After innumerable other combinations of the elemen- 
ary atoms had taken place, but had been again dissolved, 
because of internal disharmony, the present order came to pass, 
because the union of elements on which it rests involves (by 
chance) a corresponding fitness of those elements to one another, 
a relation according to their forces and properties. Such a 
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theory is simple absurdity. Suppose we allowed, what is really 
unthinkable, that a chaotic confusion of elements, notwith- 
standing their multiplicity and variety, worked into an order 
universally prevailing, still there is contradiction ; for it is 
presupposed that a constitution originally inheres in the 
elements themselves, according to which, of necessity, the com- 
binations not tenable and unfitting came to an end, and the 
fitting and coincident remain. But whence the original con- 
stitution ? Why should the harmonic combinations abide ? 
If chance reigns, not only is one combination of elements as 
good as another, but they must continually change. This 
theory speaks of harmony as the cause of permanence, and then 
supposes a predisposition to harmony. Geological investigation 
shows that from the beginning chemical and physical laws 
which still rule have been carrying forward a regular pro- 
gression. The original flora and fauna did not come to an 
end because they rested on an unfitting union of materials, but . 
because by the process of regular regeneration they were carried 
forward, and no longer harmonized with the higher phases of 
the terrestrial formation. Older races gave way to the richer, 
more manifold, and more highly developed flora and fauna of - 
subsequent ages. Materialism too has forgotten to account for 
the first motion of atoms. Scientifically it is established that 
no matter moves itself. There is no force in operation except 
through another force. Vis inertie is the fundamental pro- 
perty of matter. The origin of force must be in that which is 
not the material universe, which is not nature—which is super- 
natural. Above the conditioned there must be the uncon- 
ditioned, not simply as a negative idea, but as a positive, 
necessary postulate of all occurrences in nature. And the 
unconditioned can conditionate itself and become the con- 
ditioned only by a creative act. 

Pantheism is involved in essentially the same contradiction as 
materialism. It confounds the universe with God by deriving 
it from His essence, and therefore makes the conditioned to be 
the conditioned and the unconditioned at the same time. We 
must call in to our rescue the conception of creation ; creation 
involves an act of distinction. The absolute must distinguish 
itself from that which it is not. The cause must be distinguished 
from the effect. This self-distinction is the spiritual self-activity 
by which the spirit is spirit, because both consciousness and 
self-consciousness. When we speak of the laws of nature we 
postulate the idea of the absolute Being conditionating Himself 
—in a word, creating. The particular laws of nature are depen- 
dent upon the one law of uniformity, and that is in fact the 
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logical law of identity and contradiction (A=A). Nature and 
natural forces work in absolute universality according to the laws 
of thought ; or may we not rather say, that we are incapable 
of conceiving nature otherwise. If the laws of thought are 
the laws of nature, then nature is the effect of which a thinker 
is the cause. Law, according to its pure concept, is only the 
norm of action or occurrence. No law is operative without 
the existence of a force which is different from it, which operates 
according to it. A power can give a law only as it is distinct from 
itself, as the norm of its action. The creative power must be 
spiritual or supernatural; and the same reasoning applies to 
what we call the order of the universe. Order implies a fixed 
principle ; the different principles of order through the different 
provinces of nature are subjected to one principle. What is 
this one principle of order? Not simply the uniformity of 
nature, because nature is ever changing. There must be a 


- principle prior to the order, to the changes which follow the 


order—it cannot itself be material ; it must bea norm according 
to which creative activity proceeded, and according to which it 
ordained the being and constitution of the elements themselves. 
If there isan aim in nature, then there must be a self-conscious 
Being behind it. The atomic theory destroys the possibility of 
maintaining either the materialistic or the pantheistic view of the 
universe. 

The Christian idea of God is altogether distinct. God has 
not developed the material universe out of His own substance. 
He has created it. The world is not a constituent of the being 
of God—it is His free act, the work of His creative force of will, 
as distinct from Himself. 

The ends of the universe, therefore, are in themselves limited 
to the universe. They are not the ends of God’s being in 
itself. The ends of the universe can be only finite and tem- 
porary. If they lead to one infinite end still they do so by a 
finite course. If then we assume that this finite course of the 
universe demands the interposition of God Himself at certain 
points of it, still this interposition is only in the way of dispos- 
ing and modifying the natural effects and forces. These still 
remain always the immediate causes of natural occurrences. In 
creation, and in creation alone, does the unconditionality of the 
Divine activity find its complete expression. If God be regarded 
as a force, then He must be regarded as in Himself an urcon- 
ditioned force. But the only true conception of activity which 
we can combine with the conception of an unconditioned force 
is an unconditioned activity ; that is, a creative activity—not 
simply a force in nature, but a force which originates nature. 
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We shall find our scientific men accepting, under the leadership 
of their most philosophical reasoners, something like this posi- 
tion, that the supernatural is the cause of the natural; and if 
they go thus far they cannot long withhold their hearty assent 
to the theistic views of the Christian. In the latest edition of 
his masterly work, ‘First Principles,’ Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
summing up the results of his inquiries, makes the followin 
admissions, with which we will conclude this article (p. 551) :— 


‘It has been shown by analysis of both our religious and our 
scientific ideas that, while knowledge of the cause which produces 
effects on our consciousness is impossible, the existence of a cause for 
these effects is a datum of consciousness. We saw that the belief in 
a Power, of which no limit in time or space can be conceived, is that 
fundamental element in religion which survives all its changes of form. 
We saw that all philosophies avowedly or tacitly recognise this same 
ultimate truth — that while the relativist rightly repudiates those 
definite assertions which the absolutist makes respecting existence 
transcending perception, he is yet at last compelled to unite with him 
in predicating existence transcending perception, and the inexpugnable 
consciousness in which religion and philosophy are at one with 
common sense proved to be likewise that on which all exact science 
is based. We proved that subjective science can give no account of 
these conditioned modes of being which constitute consciousness 
without postulating unconditioned being. And we proved that ob- 
jective science can give no account of the world which we know as 
external, without regarding its changes of form as manifestatious of 
something that continues constant under all forms, This is also the 
implication to which we are now led back by our completed synthesis. 
The recognition of a persistent force, ever changing its manifestations, 
but unchanged in quantity throughout all past time and throughout 
all future time, is that which we find alone makes possible each 
concrete interpretation, and at last unifies all concrete interpreta- 
tions.’ 


Such language points to a new era in the philosophy cf 
science in our own country. This ultimate truth, which is 
acknowledged to be the basis of all human thought, must be 
the ground on which shall be effected a lasting reconciliation 
between inquirers in all departments of human knowledge, 
whether physical, metaphysical, or theological. 
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Art. V.—The Primeval Archeology of Rome. 


(1.) Die Ruinen Roms und der Campagna, von Dr. Franz 
Reser. Leipzig. 1863. 
(2.) A History of the City of Rome, its Structures and Monu- 
ments. By Tuomas H. Dyer, LL.D. London. 1865, 
(3.) Geschichte der Stadt Rom, von Atrrep von Revwonv. 
iii. Binde. Berlin. 1567. 

(4.) Home and the Campagna, and Historical and Topographical 
Lescription of the Site, Buildings, and Neiyhbourhood of 
Ancient Rome. By Rozerr Burn, M.A. Cambridge and 


London: 1871. 


(5.) L’ Histoire Romaine & Rome, par J. J. Ampixe. Quatriéme 
Edition. 4 Tomes. Paris. 1871. 

(6.) The Archaeology of Rome. By Joux Henry C.B. 
Vol. I. Oxford and London: 1874. 


THERE is no subject on which the growth of modern scientific 
research has thrown more light than on the pre-historic times 
of the city of Rome. ‘There is no better field for the careful 
application of the comparative method. By bringing that 
method to bear on the legends and traditions of the carly days 
of the city, by comparing them with the evidence supplied by the 
natural features of the spot and by the still existing remains of 
man’s primitive works, we are enabled to call up a picture of 
the first beginnings and the early growth of the city. Such a 
picture stands apart, alike from blind acceptance of the legendary 
story, from the arbitrary substitution of something of our devising 
in its place, and from that extreme sceptical view which holds 
that, till we have contemporary written evidence, all is darkness. 
If we are satisfied with the amount of knowledge which is 
really to be had, if we think it enough to recover successive states 
of things in their proper order, without names and exact dates, 
if we are content to do without personal characters and personal 
adventures, we shall really find our pre-historic chronicle by no 
means meagre. The history of Rome, boundless as it is, is a 
history whose leading features may be easily summed up. It is 
the history of a city, of a ruling city, of an incorporating city. 
It is the history of a city ; for the local Rome was always more 
than the mere capital ; it was the hearth and home of the Roman 
State, and, when equal privileges were granted to all the inhabi- 
tants of the Roman world, it was the franchise of the local Roman 
city which was granted to them. It was, in short, as if Rome 
herself, the local city, had spread herself over the whole extent 
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of her dominion. Rome was thus, above all other cities, the ruling 
and the incorporating city ; she was the city which bore rule over 
a wider dominion and for a longer time than any other city, 
because she was more ready than any other ruling city to bestow 
her own franchise upon her allies and subjects. Now there is 
no feature in her history which is more clearly brought out than 
this, when we come to compare Rome herself with her earliest { 
traditions and legends. Her special character, not merely as the 
ruling city, but, as the incorporating city, is a character which 
she had from the beginning; it is a character which is im- 
pressed upon her as a necessity by the hand of nature. There 
are other cities whose sites are more lordly, which strike us as 
being more directly marked out by nature as seats of dominion. 
Rome does not stand so proudly as some cities which were once 
her subjects, as some which have arisen in later times, both in 
Italy and in other lands. The Temple of Jupiter on the 
Capitol, could never have looked down so proudly as the 
minsters of Saint Cuthberht and Saint Hugh on the heights of 
Lincoln and of Durham. She does not seem so naturally 
marked out as the centre of all around her as Bern looking 
forth from her peninsula, as Florence girded by her wall of 
mountains, as Venice floating on the bosom of her subject sea. 
But Rome on her Seven Hills had a mission given to her which 
could never have been given to cities perched on the single 
height of Fiesole, of Le Mans, or of Lincoln. They might be 
fortresses, they might be municipalities, they might be the seats 
of rule of counts and bishops and kings ; but they could at most 
be only ruling cities, they could never be incorporating cities. 
But in an age when every height was sought as a shelter and 
dwelling-place of man, the island-hills of Rome, the promontories 
which spread themselves forth to meet them, each inhabited 
by its own separate settlement, had no choice but either 
endless strife or incorporation into a greater whole. The lesson 
was learned from the beginning. When the men of the 
Palatine and the men of the Capitoline began to meet in the 
Comitium as members of a single state, it was the foreshadowing 
of the day when the citizenship of the hill-fort on the Palatine 
should be granted to all the lands from the Euphrates to the 
ocean. When the first wall was drawn round those primeval 
hills, it was a foreshadowing of the time when the line of 
Rome’s walls should be drawn beyond the rivers of Germany 
and the firths of Northern Britain. When the first outpost in 
a strange land was planted on the height of Janiculum, it was a 
foreshadowing of the day when York and Antioch should be 
outposts of Rome in lands which were no longer strange. 
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But, if the position of Rome with regard to the world in 
general is really only the carrying out of a process which began 
within the range of her own hills, the story of her local 
growth within her own walls is one of the most instructive in 
the history of mankind. Nowhere else are we admitted to see 
so clearly and so minutely the growth of a great city from the 
very beginning. And it is strange to see how little direct effect 
the extension of ‘her power over Italy and the world had upon 
Rome as a local city. In one sense of course, in the growth of 
her population, in the number and splendour of her buildings, 
the effect which the growth of the Roman dominion had on the 
Roman city was beyond words. But the city herself did not 
grow with her dominion; and, if her works grew in splendour, 
they did not in the same way grow in actual greatness. The 
King who made the great sewer really wrought a greater 
work than the Emperor who laid out the Forum of ‘Trajan. 
And the city itself, the walled and fortified enclosure, never 
grew in all the long ages between Servius and Aurelian. There 
is a sense in which the historian of the city of Rome may leap 
over her ages of foreign conquest, a sense in which he may pass 
by Scipio and Flamininus, Cesar and Trajan, as persons with 
whom he has noconcern. The growth of the walled city belongs 
to the days of her early infancy and to the days of her seeming 
decline. The first Rome on the Palatine fenced herself with 
walls to guard herself against foes on the Capitoline and the 
Quirinal. In a later stage she fenced in all her seven hills to 
guard herself and her allies against the Etruscan beyond the 
Tiber and the Volscian beyond the Alban hills. The era 
that began lasted for ages; the walls of Servius remained her 
defence through the struggle with the Gaul, the Carthaginian, 
and the Macedonian. Rome did not again extend her civic 
boundary, she did not again gird herself with new and wider 
defences, till she had to dread the attack of men of our own race. 
The walls of Aurelian, the gates of Honorius, tell us of the days 
when Rome had to tell her towers and mark well her bulwarks, 
to see if they could save from the Frank, the Aleman, and the 
Goth. In one aspect of local Roman history, and that not the 
least important aspect, we may leap from the night when the 
Sabines of Appius Herdonius climbed over the battlements of 
the Capitol to the night when the ‘ tremendous sound of the 
‘Gothic trumpet’ was heard within the Salarian gate.* 

Our present business lies mainly with the earliest days of the 

* See Becker, Handbuch der Rimischen Alterthiimer, i. 91, where 


he points out the three main epochs in the history of the city, the first 
fortress on the Palatine, the walls of Servius, and the walls of Aurelian. 
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city, and these we have to look at by the light which modem 
science has thrown upon suck inquiries. By bringing together 
all that it has taught us as to the beginning of states and cities, 
we can see what the beginning of Rome must have been. We 
can enjoy the legendary tale none the less as a legendary tale, 
because we no longer accept it as a narrative of actual facts, 
And yet in the legendary tale itself, dealt with as we now knovw | 
how to deal with it, we can see important elements of truth. We 
no longer believe in a personal Romulus, founder of Rome; we 
now know that the legend which makes Rome the creation of a J 
Romulus is historically worth hardly more than the arbitrary 
addition to the legend which says that the followers of the slain 
Remus marched off into Gaul, and founded the city of Remi 
We see that the tale of Romulus is simply one out of the hundred 
tales of the origin of Rome, which happened to gain more 
vogue than its fellows, because it was thrown into a shape which 
better suited the national mind, and because it has been handed 
down to us in the imperishable works of the great Roman 
writers. We see that the tale is a tale of late growth and 
strongly tinged with foreign elements. It is no Grecian in 
vention, but a tale of strictly Roman birth ; every detail mark 
it as a legend which grew up on the spot, differing in this from 
the mere arbitrary guesses of the Greek writers. But it is: 
tale which could not have grown up till intercourse with their 
Greek neighbours had given the Romans a wholly new stock oi 
religious and legendary ideas. We see that the story of the 
Vestal and the War-God could not have arisen in days wheif 
men still clave to the old Italian notions of deity; those whof 
devised it must have been already familiar with Hellenic notiong 
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about the loves of the gods and the births of the herocs. We 
see that the tale of the miraculous preservation and nurture ¢i 
the twins is simply one of the tales which go the round of thé i 
world. ‘The wolf which suckled Romulus and Remus is buf ¢ 
another form of the kindred beast which suckled Cyrus. Wg 
see too that the end of the hero is no less inconsistent with olf 
Italian belief than his beginning, that the change of the ma 
Romulus into the god Quirinus is a tale which came from thi 
same Hellenic source as the tale which gave him a god for big 

* This story is told in the first chapter of Flodoard’s History of th 
Church of Rheims: ‘ Probabilius ergo videtur, quod a militibus Rem 
patria profugis urbs nostra condita, vel Remorum gens instituta putat 
cum et moenia Romanis auspiciis insignita, et editior porta, Mart 
Roman stirpis yeterum opinione propagatoris ex nomine vocitati 
priscum ad quoque nostra cognomen reservayerit tempora.’ ‘Th 
reference is to the great Roman gate at Rheims, the Porta Martis, whe 
he says that the wolf and twins were yet to be seen. 
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father. We see the late origin of the story in the fact that-not 
 — one of the proudest patrician houses of Rome dared to claim a 
, J descent from the founder of the city. We see that the very 
e § name of the supposed founder teaches us the same lesson; it is 
, | coined from a later form of the name of the city, the oldest 
. © form of the name of Rome lurks in the name of her eldest 
tribe ; if a Romulus could have been the patriarch of the Romans, 
ef hecould never have been the patriarch of the Ramnes.* Yet 
i with all this, the old tales are full of truth; the true tradition 
aff still stands out clearly distinguished from the inventions either 
yf} of poets or flatterers; and the eternal monuments of primeval 
inf} days are still there as living and contemporary witnesses of the 
“© truth of the tradition. All the tales of the origin of Rome, 
elf} whatevername they may give to herfounder, from whatever stock, 
ref} divine or human, they may trace his line, all agree in this, that 
ch} there was a time when the Palatine was the only Rome, when 
ed} its Ramnes were the only Romans. Comparative science might 
aif almost have told us as much without the help of tradition. But 
ud} here are the tales, differing in every thing else, but agreeing in 
in this, the one kernel of truth round which the mass of legend has 
rk} gathered. And there, against the scarped side of the primeval 
om hill, we can still see the mighty stones, the wall which fenced in 
Ss «— the citadel of the oldest Rome, when her pomerium took in the 
ie} Palatine alone, and when the enemies to be feared were not be- 
<oif yond the Alps, not beyond the Etruscan or the Sabine hills, but 
thef on the rock of the Capitol hard by. On the summit again 
heif we can now see the foundations of the primeval fortress, 
who whence the chiefs of those old Ramnes looked forth for signs of 
iomp attack from that hostile Capitoline or for signs of help from 
Wf the friendly Colian. Names we have none, dates we have 
‘ef none; but we may be sure that that hill had long been a dwell- 
thf ing place of man, that the clans which came together to form 
buf the Ramnian tribe had made many steps in the arts of war and 
Wi government and human culture of every kind, before they 
raised so great a work as that of which we now see the frag- 


* Mommsen, Rémische Geschichte, i. 31: ‘Wie verhialtnissmissg 
spiten Ursprungs selbst der Name Romulus ist, beweist der Umstand, 
dass der iiltere Name des Stammes urkundlich nicht Romani war, sondern 
Ramnes, und erst spiter mit einer der iltern Sprachperiode gelaufigen, 
®sonst aber innerhalb des Lateinischen nicht mehr yvorkommenden 
atu Umlautung in Romeneis oder Romani iberging ; sodass der Name Roma 
#oder Rama vielleicht urspriinglich die Wald-oder Buschstadt bezeichnet.’ 
if We may accept Mommsen’s etymology or not; but we can hardly doubt 
that the true form of the name is preserved in the tribe-name of the 
Ramnes, and that Roma, and the eponymous names Romus and Romulus 
framed from it, belong to a later stage. 
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ments, the mighty bulwarks of the primeval city. The tale 
goes on to tell us how there was first war, then peace, then 
alliance and incorporation, between the Ramnes on the Palatine 
and the Tities on the Quirinal and the Capitol—how the men 
of the two cities met, first in fight and then in council, in the 
Comitium which lies between them. We risk no guesses as to 
dates or as to names, but we see that the tradition preserves a 
tale which a mere glance at the site at once stamps with the 
mark of truth. Be the names Romulus and Tatius or any 
others, we see in the state of things which the legend repre- 
sents the beginning of all that made Rome great, of all that 
made her eternal. 

We cast then aside the various guesses, most of them 
coined in an Hellenic mint, by which learned men, Roman 
and Greek, in the days of Rome’s greatness sought to account 
for the origin of the city. The tales of Evander and of 
Hercules—be that Hercules the Héraklés of Greece, or an 
Italian god who has got hopelessly confounded with him *—the 
obscure tales about Romé the captive, and about Romé the wife, 
daughter, or granddaughter of Aineias, + the tales which gave the 
city a Trojan or an Achaian origin, are all historically worth 
just as much, and just as little as the more famous tale of the 
twin children of the vestal. The tale which we heard in our 
childhood is simply one out of many, which has chanced, as it 
deserved, to become more famous than its fellows. These tales are 
not properly speaking traditions ; they are mere guesses, some of 
which have had, and some of which have not had, the good 
luck to be cast into a poetic form and to obtain a lasting 
currency. But when we have tales, however dim and contra- 
dictory, of early inhabitants of the spot, Ligurian, Sicanian, 
or Siculian,+ when we hear a half-muttered story that Rome 


* This question, whether the Latin Hercules was originally a god of 
boundaries and fences, with a name from the verb hercere or herciscere, is 
discussed by Preller, Rémische Mythologie, 640, and the whole subject 
is more thoroughly gone into by Schwegler, Rémische Geschichte, i. 366. 

+ Sir G. C. Lewis (Credibility of the Early Roman History, i. 395) 
has collected twenty-four different stories of the origin of Rome, with 
almost as many distinct éravupo. A still longer list is brought together 
by Schwegler, 1.400. The particular stories referred to in the text will 
be found in the opening chapters of Solinus and of Plutarch’s Life of 
Romulus. ‘ 

} The Sicani appear in Virgil, Alneid, vii. 795; viii. 328; xi. 317; 
where is the important note of Servius: ‘ Usque ad fines Sicanos, quo 
Siculi aliquando tenuerunt, id est, usque ad ea loca, in quibus nun 
Roma est; hec enim Siculi habitaverunt; illi autem a Liguribu 
i. sunt; Ligures a Sacranis; Sacrani ab Aboriginibus.’ So Festus, 321, 

d. Miller: ‘Sacrani appellati sunt Reate orti, qui ex Septimontil 
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once had another name than Rome, and when we are told that, 
before Rome was, the spot was already known as Septimontium, 
in all these things, we seem to have, not the mere guesses of 
ingenious men in an age of reflexion, but fragments of genuine 
tradition, handed on from immemorial times. In the dim men- 
tion of Sicanians and Ligurians, names which would have 
hardly come into the head of a mere legend-maker, we seem to 
be carried back to days which must have been, though there is 
no record left of them, the days when the site of Rome was 
still held by a non-Aryan race, and when the Italian division of 
the great Aryan army was still pressing its way through the 
mountains and valleys of the great central peninsula of 
southern Europe. It is perhaps hardly going too far if we 
risk the guess that the wild tale of Cacus, the giant of the 
Aventine still keeps, like the tales of the centaurs of Hellas, 
and the trolls and giants of the North, some faint memory of 
the days of the great migration of our common forefathers. 
The tale that Rome had another name, falls in with the fact 
that her people had an older and a younger name, that there 
must have been some local name, which gave birth to the 
gentile Ramnes, before Roma and Romans were heard of. The 
Septimontium too, the old feast of the seven hills, not the 
famous seven of the Servian city, but the earlier seven, the 
names of some of which have almost vanished,* may really point 
to a time when a mere descriptive name for a whole region had 
not yet given way to the name of a single settlement on one of 


Ligures Siculosque exegerunt.’ On the Siculians, see Lewis, i. 272. 
The Sicanians are commonly held to be akin to the Iberians and 
Ligurians, and to be therefore most likely a non-Aryan people. 

* The Septimontium, the older seven hills, is spoken of by all the 
best modern writers on Rome. Our knowledge on the subject comes 
from Varro, L.L. y. 41; vi. 24; and Festus, 340, 348. Varro begirs 
by saying: ‘ Ubi nunc est Roma, erat olim Septimontium, nominatum 
- tot montibus, quos postea urbs muris comprehendit.’ But he 
shows that he did not fully understand his own meaning by going on 
directly to talk about the Capitol, which is not one of the seven. But 
in the second passage referred to he says: ‘ Dies Septimontium nominatus 
ab his septem montibus, in quis sita Urbs est; ferize non populi, sed 
montanorum modo.’ What the ‘montes’ and who the ‘ montani’ were 
we learn from Festus, who describes the ‘Septimontium’ as a sacrifice 
made on the seven ‘montes’—‘ Palatium, Velia, Fagntal, Subura, 
‘Cermalus, Oppius, Cispius.’ The feast of the Septimontium (Serropovvtior) 
is spoken of also by Plutarch, Quiest. Rom. 69; and by Suetonius,’ 
Domit. 4. The strange ceremonies of the ‘ October Equus,’ spoken of by 
Festus, 178 (see Burn, p. 38) would seem almost to belong to an earlier 


B state of things than the Septimontium. The struggle was between 
the ‘Suburenses’ and the ‘ Sacravienses.’ Seo Beschreibung der Stadt 


Rom. I. 140. 
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its heights. Traditions of this kind, which may have been mis- 
conceived and misapplied, but which can hardly have been 
deliberately invented, are something quite different at once from 
the romance and from the deliberate fiction, of both of which 
we find so large a store in what passes for early Roman history. 
They are in fact history, though history in its rudest, most 
imperfect, most fragmentary form. But itis a history which we | 
must look for much less in those Roman writers who are pro- 
fessed historians, than in the detached notices of writers of quite 
another kind. We must seek for it in the works of antiquaries, | 
philologers, dictionary-makers, compilers of all kinds, in the 
casual references of poets and orators, and in those sayings of 
the historians themselves which are most strictly entitled to be 
looked upon as undesigned. We must turn from the flowing 
narrative of Livy, and from the heavier, but more careful work of 
the Greek Dionysios, to scraps scattered up and down the surviv- 
ing portions of Varro and Festus, to copyists like Solinus, to the 
sayings which fall as it were by the way from the better known 
Latin writers, counting among them the casual notices of Livy 
and Dionysios themselves. Virgil and Ovid hold a high place 
among our authorities, but it is Virgil and Ovid speaking in the 
spirit of antiquaries rather than of poets. From the hints 
which we pick up in this way, combined with the witness of the 
spot itself and the earliest works of man to be seen upon it, we 
may, if we can be satisfied to do without personal names and 
personal adventures, put together something like a consecutive 
account of the pre-historic times of Rome, meagre indeed, 
but free alike from mythical details and from any attempts 
at divination on our own part. 

In Rome then we see a group of settlements of immemorial 
antiquity which gradually grew into a Single city. It is vain 
to ask whether the Palatine was actually the first hill of the 
group to become the dwelling-place of man, or of Italian man. 
For our purposes the settlement on the Palatine is the first of 
the group, because it is the one which incorporated and gave its 
name to the others. There may have been a Quirium on the 
Capitoline, there may have been a Lucerium on the Coelian ; we 
know that there was on the Palatine a settlement in which the 
others merged themselves, whose inhabitants formed the oldest 
tribe in the united state, and whose name, if only in its later 
form, became the name of the united city. The beginnings 
of these settlements belonged to days when political life was 
still in its earliest stage, when clans were growing into tribes, 
but when tribes were not yet growing into nations, or even into’ 
cities. These settlements were essentially of the same nature 
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as the other settlements which, in Italy, in Greece, in Gaul, 
crowned every hill which nature had marked out for a citadel. 
Had the Palatine stood alone as an isolated hill, the Ramnes 
and their town would most likely never have outstripped the 
other towns which arose on almost every height in central 
Italy. It was the presence of so many attractive sites close 
together which made Rome become all that she did become. 
The hills of Rome, low but steep, the isolated montes and the 
peninsular co//es, have a certain likeness in general effect, though 
they have none in geological origin, to the insular and penin- 
sular hills which form a characteristic feature in some parts of 
Gloucestershire and, still more strikingly, of Somerset. And 
in both cases the words insular and peninsular are not mere 
metaphors. The Isle of Avalon, and the neighbouring hills of 
which it is the greatest, were real islands in the vast swamp in 
the days when Alfred sought shelter at Athelney. And so the 
Palatine and the Capitoline were islands, in the days when 
there was a Curtian Lake in the low ground between them, and 
when boatmen earned their living by rowing passengers across 
the Velabrum.* Here we have pieces of real tradition. We 
need not trouble ourselves with any of the legendary explana- 
tions of the name, but we may be sure that the name of the 
Curtian Lake preserves the memory of times when, probably 
not always, but at least in certain seasons and in certain 
weathers, the low ground was a lake and the hills were islands. 
How slight an elevation may make the difference between wet 
and dry in such cases will be understood by those who know 
the use of the words highlands and /owlands in Cambridgeshire. 
To this state of things the great sewer put an end, but its 
memory comes up again on occasion when Father Tiber over- 
flows his banks, as legend says that he did to receive the cradle 
of the first founders of the city, and as it is more certain that 
he did by way of a strange welcome when that city again 
became the head of an united Italy.t On these low, steep, 
wooded islands and promontories many ruder tribes may have 


* Varro, L.L. y. 43: ‘Olim paludibus mons [Aventinus] erat ab 
reliquis disclusus, itaque eo ex urbe adyehebantur ratibus: quojus 
vestigia, quod ea, qua tum vehebantur, etiam nune dicitur Velabrum, et 
unde escendebant, ad infumam novyam yiam locus sacellum Velabrum.’ 
So y. 156: ‘ Palus fuit in minore Velabro, a quo, quod ibi vehebantur 
lintribus, Velabrum, ut illud majus de quo supra dictum est.’ 

+ In many places in Rome the height of the great flood of September, 
1870, is marked. But we can hardly hold that Father Tiber meant 


‘Tre dejectum monumenta regis,’ 
but rather to welcome the establishment of the revived kingdom. 
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settled, and may have been driven out by successive conquerors, 
before the days of the Latin settlement which grew into Rome. 
Our work begins when the Ramnes first fixed themselves on the 
Palatine, when they traced out the pomerium at its foot with 


the sacred plough, when they scarped the sides of the hill and © 


strengthened them with the mighty stones which still are there, 
and when, as the strongest defence of all, the walls of the 
primeeval citadel, the Roma quadrata, rose on the north-eastern 
of its two peaks, looking forth upon the hostile hill of Saturn. 
Small as the settlement was, it was already a city, inaugurated 
with the sacred rites which belonged to the foundation of a city ; 
it had its temples, its gates, its clivus victorie, its ascent of 
triumph, when victory was to be won, not over Britain or 
Parthia, not over Carthage or Macedonia, but over the tribe 
which had made its settlement on the other side of the swamp 
at the foot of the primeval Rome. The spot where Rome 
arose lay at the meeting of the lands of three distinct races; 
the Latin outpost on the Palatine could look out on the land of 
the Etruscan stranger beyond the Tiber, and on the heights 
from which the Sabine—a kinsman as compared with the 
Etruscan—was pressing down upon the lower land of Latium. 
The two nations met face to face. The Latin outpost on the 
Palatine, with its stronghold of Roma quadrata, was met by the 
Sabine outpost on the Quirinal, with its stronghold on that Satur- 
nian hill which was to be the Capitol of Rome. That the real 
home of the Sabine settlement—we may call it Quirium or not, 
as we think good—lay on the Quirinal, and that the Saturnian or 
Capitoline hill was simply the site of its citadel, seems to us to 
admit of very little doubt. The Capitoline hill, so much smaller 
than the Palatine, could hardly have been the site of a distinct 
settlement, and it seems in early times not to have been so strongly 
cut off from the Quirinal as it now is, but to have been rather 
a peninsula than a true island like the Palatine, Aventine, and 
Celian. To our minds the name of the vetus capitolium on the 
Quirinal, one of those names which no later age could invent 
and which must represent a genuine tradition, is proof enough 
that the Quirinal was the site of the original Sabine settlement. 
It was the home of the second in date of the patrician tribes of 
Rome; the hill which was to be the strongest fortress of Rome 
and the holiest sanctuary of her gods, was held by the Sabine 
Tities as a stronghold against the Latin Romans on the 
Palatine.* Here we have a piece of the very truest tradition. 
But if this be so, it follows that a great number of the most 


* Seo Beschreibung der Stadt Rom. y. 143; Becker, i. 117, 577; Von. 


Reumont, i. 21. 
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familiar legends must be at once cast aside as no genuine tradi- 
tions at all, but as the fictions, or at best the arbitrary guesses, 
of an age which did not understand the meaning of the real 
tradition. Ifthe Saturnian or Capitoline Hill was the site of 
an original Sabine fortress, we must at once give up the legend 
which makes the Sabine possession of the Capitol the result of a 
sudden seizure of that post in the war between Romulus and 
Titus Tatius. We may admit the name of Mons Tarpeius as 
an ancient name for the hill of Saturn, or for part of it, but we 
must seek for the origin of that name in some other source 
than any version of the legend of the fair Tarpeia. In this 
way we see that a great number of the events which the legend 
assigns to the reign of Romulus are topographically misplaced. 
They are adapted to the circumstances of a king who reigns on 
the Capitoline as well as on the Palatine, not to the circum- 
stances of a king who reigns on the Palatine only. An asylum 
opened by a King of the Ramnes only must have been on the 
depression between the two heights of the Palatine; it cannot 
have been on the depression between the two heights of the 
Capitoline.* Such a king may have marched in triumph up 
the clivus victorie of his own hill; he cannot have marched 
up the c/irus of the Capitol which beheld the triumphs of 
Camillus and of Cxsar. In these cases there is no counter- 
legend ; but we see that stories of the same kind did grow up 
when there was a genuine counter-legend. There was a house 
of Romulus to be seen on the Palatine, a relic which, if not 
genuine, at least fitted consistently into the legend. But there 
was another house of Romulus to be seen on the Capitoline, a 
relic which was clearly devised in forgetfulness of the genuine 
legend.t The house of Romulus on the Capitoline makes us 
better able to judge of his alleged asylum and his alleged 
triumphs on the same height. All these stories are alike incon- 
sistent with the account of the extent of the pomerium of 
Romulus which is preserved by Tacitus. They are, in truth, 

* It must be remembered that the asylum appears again under 
Tullus. In Dionysios, iii. 32, the Sabines accuse the Romans 67 rots 
LaBivev uyadas aovdov ob Ta 
mporépo por. In Livy, i. 30, the charge takes the form : 
‘Sabini suos prius in lucum confugisse ac Rome retentos.’ ‘ Lucus’ 
comes to the same thing as asylum (see Schwegler, i. 590). This is one 
of the many cases in which Tullus, according to the view of Schwegler 
and Ihne, simply repeats Romulus; only, at the stage represented by 
the reign of Tullus, a Roman king might open an asylum on the Capitol. 

+ On the passages which imply a ‘casa Romuli’ on the Capitol, see 
Becker i. 401. The idea may be a late one; it may have arisen from 


some misunderstanding; it is enough for our purpose that it ever arose 
at all. 
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inconsistent with the universal agreement on every side that 
the earliest Rome consisted of the Palatine only. No one 
surely who has any grain of historical criticism can doubt 
which of the two reports is the genuine tradition to be accepted, 
and which is the mere legend to be cast aside. 

The tradition of the Septimontium, the feast to which it gave 
its name, the distinction between the men of the montes and 
the men of the co//es, the rivalry between them, and the strange 
rites with which that rivalry was commemorated—all these are 
clearly pieces of genuine tradition ; they are relics which must 
be as old as the hills themselves. It is inconceivable that they 
could have been invented at any time later than the state of 
things which is represented by the joint reign of Romulus and 
Titus Tatius. They set before us the men of the mountes, the 
insular hills as distinguished from the co//es or promontories ; 
and the distinction which they preserve cannot fail to be a 
survival of a time when they were not only distinct but hostile. 
And among the montes, strange as the omission would seem 
from any later view of Roman history and topography, they do 
not reckon the Capitol. But, besides the Palatine itself, and its 
adjuncts the Germalus and the Velia, the list takes in the 
valley of the Subura, and it skirts the lower tongues of the 
Esquiline, those known as Oppius and Cispius. Here then we 
may almost venture to say we have the extent of the oldest 
‘ager Romanus.’ The citadel rose on the height; the poma- 
rium round the Palatine marked out the city ; the small territory 
whose inhabitants had a share in the rites of the Septimontium 
marked out the first extent of Roman dominion without the 
city. At one point at least the boundary of the infant state was 
marked and defended by a rampart of earth. The dyke which 
fenced off the Subura from the dangerous neighbours on the 
higher slopes of the Esquiline,* discharged, in the stage which is 
represented by the legendary reign of Romulus, the same duty 
which was discharged by dykes and walls beyond the Rhine 
and the Danube, between the Solway and the German Ocean, 
when the dominion of Rome over the Subura and the Cispian 


had grown into a dominion over Italy and the Mediterranean 
world. 


The two great settlements which thus came together to form 
the earliest city stand out with a clearness which almost 
amounts to certainty. There can be no reasonable doubt that 


* Varro, L.L. y. 48: ‘ Eidem regioni attributa Subura, quod sub muro 
terreo Carinarum.’ This must surely mean something of the kind which 
we have supposed in the text, some partial forerunner of the great Servian 
agger. 
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the legend of Romulus and ‘Titus Tatius represents a real state 
of things. We need not trouble ourselves about dates and 
names. Titus Tatius, with his prenomen and nomen, sounds more 
historical than Romulus with his single name, like a Greek. 
But Tatius is as clearly an eponymous hero as his colleague, 
with the advantage that Titus Tatius is a true eponymous hero 
of the Tities, while Romulus is but a clumsily devised hero of 
the Ramnes. The real kernel of truth in the legend of the 
joint reign of Romulus and ‘latius is that the two tribes, the 
Ramnes of the Palatine and the Tities of the Quirinal and the 
Capitoline, joined together in a single commonwealth, and 
became component tribes of one city. An ingenious French 
writer is able to help us to many details, and, above all things, 
to set forth the great superiority of the Sabines over the rude 
shepherds of the Palatine, and the supremacy which they 
fittingly enjoyed over them.* Without going off into these 
romantic imaginations, there is some ground to believe that the 
Sabine tribe, the Tities, did at first hold a precedence, perhaps 
even a superiority, over the Latin Ramnes.¢+ But the feelings 
of later times reversed this order, and not without reason. For, 
owing doubtless to the fact that the Sabine element was 
recruited by no new settlers in early times, while the Latin 
element was strengthened by the third patrician tribe and by the 
great mass of the Commons, Rome grew up a Latin, and not a 
Sabine city. The evidence of language alone shows that it was 
the Latin element which assimilated the Sabine, and not the 
Sabine element which assimilated the Latin. Rome grew up 
a Latin city, though a Latin city which showed strong signs of 
Sabine influence, above all in the character of its national 
religion. ‘There is no more reason to believe in a personal 
Numa than ina personal Romulus. But the legend of Numa 
is well conceived, as setting forth that the creed and the gods of 
Reme were largely Sabine. Still the Ramnes and the Tities 
did not make wp the whole Roman commonwealth There 
were other elements in the Roman state, just as there were 
other hills within the circuit of Rome, though it is not so easy 
to settle their origin and their geographical position as it is 
to settle the origin and the position of the eldest Latin and the 
single Sabine tribe. Within the city of Servius we have the 
Celian Hill, an integral part both of the civil and of the sacred 


* All this comes out in M. Ampére’s chapters, 11, 12, 13; the last 
bearing the title of ‘ Promenade historique dans la Rome Sabine au 
temps de Numa.’ 

+ See Schwegler, i. 492, 493, where he remarks that in Varro and 
elsewhere the Tities commonly take precedence of the Ramnes. 
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enclosure, fenced in both by the lines of military defence and 
by the consecrated line of the extended pomwrium. We have 
too the Aventine, included within the Servian wails, but not 
included till ages after within the consecrated boundary. On 
these heights we naturally look for the other elements of the 
Roman commonwealth. And it is not hard to put together 
almost any theory that we choose, whether out of conflicting 
ancient traditions or out of the no less conflicting conjectures of 
ingenious men in modern times. It is easy and tempting to 
quarter the third patrician tribe, the Luceres, on the Coelian, 
and to look on them as another Latin element in the common- 
wealth. But there is more than one tradition which connects 
the Coeelian Hill, not with Latin, but with Etruscan settlers. We 
have the tale of Coles Vibenna, and the tale of that Mastarna 
who was so mysteriously changed into Servius Tullius. This last 
tale, if it be false, must be an invention of Etruscan, not of Roman, 
vanity ; but it should be noted that all the tales of the origin of 
Servius, widely as they part off from one another, agree in 
making him of foreign, and not of Roman birth. A crowd of 
other stories point to a time of Etruscan dominion, or of 
Etruscan influence of some kind. There is the legend of the 
Etruscan origin of the Tarquinii; there is the tale of the war 
with Porsenna, told in so many forms, but of which we may be 
sure that the form which comes nearest to the truth is that which 
represents Rome as having been surrendered to the Etruscan 
conqueror.* Then the Aventine is connected with the Palatine, 
in various forms of legend from the very beginning ; it is the 
spot on which, if the accidents of augury had been different, 
Remuria, instead of Roma, would have arisen. We have 
further traditions of settlements of conquered Latins on this 
hill, and we find it at a later time the special seat of the Roman 
Commons. t And the evidence of existing remains, the frag- 
ments of the primeval walls which are still there, show, just 
as we might have expected, that these heights also were once 
the sites of separate settlements which, no less than those on 
the Palatine and the Capitoline, stood in need of defences 
against their neighbours. We cannot put together our evidence 
with regard to these hills and their inhabitants with any- 


* The passages from Tacitus and Pliny which prove this are referred 
to by Arnold, 1. 127. They must contain a truer story than the common 
one, because no Roman would ever have invented such a state of things. 

+ See Schwegler, i. 600, 605. The law of Icilius may have caused 
earlier settlements on the Aventine to be imagined, but the remains of 
ge fortifications there show that they haye some groundwork 
in fact. 
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thing like the same certainty with which we can put together 
our evidence for the primeval settlements of the Ramnes and 
the Tities. But the prevailing character of the Roman com- 
monwealth is so distinctly Latin that we can hardly fail to 
believe that the third element of the original city, the third 
patrician tribe of the Luceres, was, like the Ramnes, of 
Latin origin. And, if we trace the origin of the piebs to 
further settlements of allied or conquered Latins on the Aven- 
tine, we have a theory, the truth of which it would be hard to 
prove, but which quite falls in with the prevailing Latin 
character of the city. It is hardly possible that therc can have 
been a real Etruscan element in the population of Rome. As 
far as topography helps us, it sets before us the Etruscans, not 
as a component part of the commonwealth dwelling on a hill of 
their own, but simply as strangers occupying a single street 
between the Palatine and the Capitol.* And yet the signs of an 
Etruscan dynasty, and even of an Etruscan conquest, seem too 
plain to be cast aside. But at Rome, as elsewhere, dynasties 
may have reigned, and may have reigned by conquest, without 
bringing with them any new component element in the popu- 
lation. In fact, the period which is represented in the legend 
by the reigns of the later kings is far darker as regards actual 
events, as regards the relations of the different parts of the 
commonwealth to one another, than the period represented by 
the reign of Romulus. We better understand the relations in 
which the two oldest tribes stand to one another than we 
understand the relations in which they stand to the third 
patrician tribe, to the commons, and either to Etruscan kings 
or to Etruscan settlers. 

But if the later stages of the kingly period of Rome are thus 
dark from one point of view, there is another in which they have 
left abundant memories behind them. There is nothing to make 
us doubt for a moment the truth of the traditions which repre- 
sent the later kings of Rome as the rulers of a powerful state, 
a state which stood at the head of Latium and which was 
powerful enough to treat on equal terms with Carthage,t a state 
whose kings strove to adorn and to defend their city with 
works of constructive and engineering skill worthy of the 
masters of such a dominion. The Tarquinian dynasty at 
Rome, like the Pelopid dynasty at Mykéné, is itself historical, 


* On the question of Etruscan settlements at Rome, and the ‘ Vicus 
‘Tuscus,’ see Schwegler, i. 511. The different legends will be found in 
Festus, 355. 

+ See the famous treaty between Rome and Carthage, in Polybios, iii. 24, 
which must, at any rate, represent a real state of things. 
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though the names and the particular acts attributed to its 
members may be legendary. We need not pledge ourselves to 
the personal being of Atreus and Thyestés, of Agamemnén and 
Menelaos. But we need not doubt that Mykéné was once the 
seat of rulers who bore sway over many islands and all Argos, 
rulers who have left behind them the works which tell us that 
Mykéné once had a day of greatness which we should never 
have heard of from recorded history. So we need not pledge 
ourselves to any of the stories of the origin, the family relations, 
the particular acts, of either the older or the younger Tarquin. 
We need not pledge ourselves to any of the endiess tales of the 
birth and childhood of Servius Tullius. We may be sure that, 
whether the lawgiver of Rome was as real as Alfred, or as 
shadowy as Lykourgos, popular belief would in either case have 
made him the author of many a law that was older, and of many 
a law that was younger, than the date at which history or 
tradition placed him. Yet we need none the less believe that 
there is a kernel of truth in the tales of the greatness of the 
later kings of Rome, for their mighty works are still in being 
to bear witness to their power. The great sewer, the wall encom- 
passing the seven hills, the great temple of the national gods on 
the Capitol, are still there, or, have left traces enough of their 
existence both in recorded history and in their actual remains. 
Nor need we doubt the tradition which speaks of them as the 
work of mighty, perhaps oppressive, kings, who ground down 
their subjects with task-work, and whose buildings, whether 
for religion, for utility, or for defence, may really have been 
among the causes which led to their downfall. Such works 
as these might be the works of a powerful despot; they might 
be the works of a mighty, civilized, and prosperous common- 
wealth, like Athens, Venice, or Florence in the days of their 
greatness; but they are not works which are likely to be 
undertaken by a young and struggling commonwealth, made 
up of a few pastoral tribes imperfectly fused into a single state. 
They are works which bear the impress of a single and a 
powerful will. They may be the works of a single king, or of 
a dozen successive kings; but we may be sure that it was at 
a kingly bidding that the great triple temple arose on what 
had been the Saturnian hill, that the marshy ground at the 
foot of the Palatine was cleared by the vast work of the 
great sewer, and that the whole circuit of hills and valleys 
which now made Rome was fenced in by the mighty wall and 
the mightier dyke which bears the name of Servius. 

Thus, following from the very beginning the same policy 
which she continued to follow to her latest days, by the gradual 
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incorporation of friends and enemies into her own common- 
wealth, Rome had grown from a single settlement on the 
Palatine into the city of the seven hills. A Latin outpost on 
the Etruscan march had grown into the head of Latium, and, if 
she had received Sabine citizens and had been ruled by Etruscan 
kings, assimilation had gone hand in hand with incorporation, 
and the foreign elements had been fused together into the 
original Latin body.* Many things had joined together to 
further the growth of what may well have been the youngest 
of the Latin cities. The close neighbourhood of so many early 
settlements, the position on a twofold march, Etruscan and 
Sabine, the neighbourhood of the greatest river of Italy in the 
elder sense, all joined to make the city which arose on so favour- 
able a spot, at once military, agricultural, and commercial. 
And new the historian of the city of Rome, as distinguished 
from the historian of her constitution and her dominion, 
may take a leap over many ages. Rome girded herself with 
walls while she was still only the head of Latium ; it was not 
till she had grown to be the head of Italy, till she had grown 
to be the head of the world, till, in outward appearance, she 
was ceasing to be the head of the world, that she again girded 
herself with walls of a wider compass. As the dominion of 
Rome grew, the wealth and splendour of the city grew also, 
and her buildings, public and private, gradually far outstripped 
the limits of the Servian enclosure. The Servian city reached 
to the Tiber only for a small space near the Capitol and the 
Palatine ; beyond the river there was nothing but the detached 
fort on the Janiculum. The site of modern Rome was still the 
field of Mars, the scene of the martial exercises, and of the 
martial assemblies of the Roman people. Now and then a 
conqueror who had extended the borders of the empire availed 
himself of his privilege to extend the pomerium of the city, and 
Claudius, the conqueror of Britain, at last made the Aventine 
a part of the sacred enclosure.t But by the same legal fiction 
by which the Aventinc, though within the wall, had remained 


* We can heartily echo the denunciation of Mommsen, i. 34, of ‘ Die 
unyerstindige Meinung, dass die rémische Nation ein Mischvolk sei.’ 
This may be aimed at what Schwegler says in i. 503; but Schwegler 
so explains himself that there does not seem to be much practical 
difference between the two statements. 

+ The question why the Avyentine was not included within the 
pomerium is discussed by Gellius, xiil., xiv. : ‘ Neque id Servius Tullius 
rex, neque Sulla, qui proferendi pomecerii titulum queesivit, neque postea 
D. Julius, quum pomeerium proferret, intra effatos urbis fines incluserint.’ 
He adds that it was ‘ post auctore D. Claudio receptus et intra pomerii 
fines obseryatus.’ 
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without the city, so now the extension of the pomerium no 
longer implied an extension of the wall, and ground might be 
within the sacred bounds of the city which lay without the line 
of its now forgotten fortifications. For, as the danger from 
Pyrrhos and Hannibal had passed away, as men began to deem 
that Rome could never be attacked by a foreign enemy, the 
ancient walls of Servius were almost forgotten. They were 
hidden by the growth of later buildings, and a large part of the 
actual city, including many of its noblest buildings, lay beyond 
the walls of the ancient kings. It was beyond the walls that 
Pompeius and Marcellus raised their theatres, and that, in a 
later age, Antoninus Caracalla raised his mighty baths. It 
was beyond the walls that there stood that house of Lateranus 
out of which was to grow the metropolitan church of Christian 
Rome and the proper dwelling-place of the Roman bishop. 
That Augustus raised his mausoleum for himself and his house 
without the walls of the city was simply in obedience to the laws 
of the Roman religion; but it marks the growth of the actual 
city that the next pile which was reared as the resting-place 
of imperial ashes, the vast mole of Hadrian, was reared, not 
only beyond the wall, but beyond the Tiber. The choice of this 
last site pointed the way for yet later changes ; it pointed to the 
day when the mole of Hadrian should become the castle of 
the ecclesiastical sovereigns of Rome, and when their most 
favoured palace and their most favoured church should both 
stand on Etruscan soil beyond the river. But with these 
times we have no concern. The next enlargement of the walls 
of Rome made the Janiculan fort part of the city; it still left 
the Vatican beyond its borders. This was when the far-seeing 
mind of Aurelian marked that the days were passed when 
Rome could safely be, as she had in truth been for ages, an 
unwalled and open city.* Once only since Hannibal had 
turned away from the Colline Gate had her bulwarks been 
really threatened. That was on the day when the hand of 
Sulla saved her, when the last hero of independent Italy, the 
second Samnite Pontius, came to overthrow her very being in 
the great battle at the gate over which Hannibal had simply 
thrown his spear in defiance.t But now she needed new 

* The description given by Dionysios, (iv. 13,) cannot be mistaken: 
Ta wept oikotpeva x@pia, ToAAA OvTa Kal péyada, 
yupva Kal areixiota, Kai paota imoxeipia yeverba. He 
afterwards speaks of the wall as dvceupérov bia ras adi 
modAaxdbev oixnoess. 

+ ‘Intra muros solus hostium emisit hastam,’ says Pliny (xxxiv. 15) 
of Hannibal (Cf. Livy, xxvi. 10). Compare this with the great description 
of Pontius Telesinus in Velleius, ii. 27. 
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bulwarks against new enemies, and the battle at the Colline 
Gate pointed to the day when those new enemies should at 
last enter by its Salarian neighbour. The true city of Rome 
was now the vast undefended space over which its buildings 
had spread themselves, and which Augustus had long before 
mapped out into his fourteen regions. The walls of Aurelian 
were now as needful to defend that vast circuit as the wall of 
Servius had once been to defend the seven hills, or as the 
oldest wall of all had been to defend the primeval settlement 
othe Palatine. The walls of Aurelian, vainly repaired and 
strengthened under Honorius, have been again repaired and 
strengthened after each of the endless sieges of Rome from 
Belisarius to Victor Emmanuel. And showing, as they thus do, 
the work of nearly every age for sixteen hundred years, they 
remain to this day, on the left bank of the Tiber, the walls of 
the modern city. 


It remains that we should say something of the literature— 
ancient, medizeval, and modern—which has gathered round the 
history of the Roman city, the literature whose chief master- 
pieces the inquirer must compare with the actually existing 
remains, the works, old and new, which we have ourselves 
largely made use of in the course of the rapid sketch of one side 
of the history of the city which we have just drawn. The 
books which deal with the topography of Rome are simply 
endless. If we may count writers like Strabo and Varro, they 


ls J begin within the Augustan age itself, and they go on down to our 
ft Bown day. But, as with the subject itself, so with the literature 
ig Fwhich deals with it, it is only its earliest and latest portions 
en #with which our present inquiry is much concerned. Our 
. knowledge of the primeval archzeology of Rome comes from the 
a 


remains themselves, as compared with the notices of the ancient 
writers. And in the work of such comparison we thankfully 
accept the guidance of several eminent scholars who have dealt 
with the history and topography of Rome at various times 
during the last forty years. But the writers of intermediate 
times, most precious for some other branches of Roman research, 
give but little help for the matter immediately in hand. The 
late classical, the medieval, and the early modern writers were 
naturally much more concerned with the great monuments of 
Rome, heathen and Christian, than with the growth of the 
primitive city and with its scanty remains. It is only on one 
art of our subject that we can draw on them at all largely. 
n our sketch of the growth of the city, as distinguished from 
hat the city contains, we leap from the walls of Servius to the 
NO. CXIX. L 
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walls of Aurelian, and with regard to the walls of Aurelian we 
do get most:valuable help from the Itineraries, mediseval and 
earlier than medizeval, especially from that of the pilgrim for 
Kinsiedlen in the eighth century.* And on this subject of 
the walls we also learn much from the great work in which 
Prokopios described the sieges of the city during the Gothic 
war in the sixth century. With this exception, we have to 
deal almost wholly with the actual ancient writers and with 
their modern expounders. And, if there is any subject to which 
we may apply the somewhat flippant saying of a well-known 
Professor, that ‘ good books are commonly written in German,’ 
it is certainly true of the matter now in hand. It is almost 
wholly by German scholarship and German observation that 
every existing monument in Rome has been carefully noted 
and compared with the passages of the ancient writers which 
throw light upon it. There are of course many points on 
which there are fair differences of opinion, and on which the 
German scholars themselves do not agree. But on the most 
important questions there is a near agreement, and writers like 
Bunsen and his colleagues, who first opened the way to any 
scientific treatment of Roman topography,t+ like Becker and 
Marquardt, in their great work on Roman antiquities,} never 
fail to give the fullest array of authorities which may enable 
the careful reader to come, if he sees reason, to a different 
conclusion from his guides. With a more special view to the 


times, there is the work of Professor Reber, which is on our 
list. This splendidly illustrated volume goes very minutely 
through the various buildings, their history and architectural 
detail, and it deals also at some length with the general arche- 
ology, and especially of those primitive remains with which we 
have now most to do. Reber has gone thoroughly into hi 
subject, and he deals minutely with the construction of the 
rude primitive walls, as well as with the artistic details of the 
later buildings. The great work of Gregorovius on the history 
of the city in the Middle Ages§ barely grazes our immediate 

* The description of the Einsiedlen pilgrim is printed in most of the 
collections of the early writers on Rome, as in Jordan’s Topographi: 


der Stadt Rom im Alterthum, and in Urlichs’ Codex Urbis Rome Topo-f- 


graphicus. 

+ Beschreibung dev Stadt Rom. Von Ernst Platner, Carl Bunsen, 
Eduard Gerhard, Wilhelm Réstell, und Ludwig Urlichs. Stuttgart ul 
Tubingen, 1829-1842. 

Handbuch der Réimischen Alterthiimer. Von Wilhelm Adolph Becket 
und Joachim Marquardt. Leipzig, 1843-1864. 

§ Geschichte der Stadt Rom im Mittelalter. Yon Ferdinand Gregorovius 
Stuttgart, 1869-1873. 
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subject ; but much may be learned from the clear summary and 
narrative in Von Reumont’s History of the City, which we 
have placed at the head of this article. Nor mast we forget 
the many writers whose direct object has been, not the history 
or topography of the Roman city, but the history of the Roman 
commonwealth, but who do not fail to throw much light on the 
topography as well. In fact, in the early times the history and 
the topography are almost the same thing; our survey of Rome 
would be very imperfect without turning to the direct historical 
works of Niebuhr in a past generation, and of Mommsen, 
Schwegler, and others in our own time. Schwegler, above all, 
discusses the origin of all the legends—legends which are so 
essentially topographical—-with thorough minuteness and with 
a full citation of authorities which makes his treatment in the 
highest degree instructive, whether we accept all his conclusions 
ornot. Here is pretty well a library; but it is not too much 
to say that the man who should try to work out any question 
of early Roman history or topography without knowing what 
some at least of these German writers have said on the points 
which he has taken in hand would be very like a man who 
should try to search out the contents of a catacomb without a 
candle. 

Among French writers we have the work of M. Ampére, the 
fourth edition of which we have placed at the head of this 
article. No one can say that its author has failed to search for 
knowledge in every corner. But the result is very different 
from the sound and critical productions of the German writers. 
M. Ampére gives us a kind of romance of primeval history, the 
fruit of a lively imagination, which makes us wonder at the 
amazing knowledge which M. Ampére has somehow gained of 
times beyond the reach of knowledge. Hints on particular 
points may be picked up from various parts of the book, but 


' the part with which we are concerned, the part which deals with 


primeeval times, is, as a whole, valuable only as a specimen of 
the wonderful speculations into which a man who certainly lacks 
neither learning nor ingenuity may be led when he once forsakes 
the safe path of sound criticism. 

Tn our own tongue Arnold was little more than the expounder 
of Niebuhr, the Loxias to the German Zeus. But he was an 
expounder who far surpassed the original oracle in clearness 
and eloquence, and his short general picture of the early city* 
still remains wholly unsurpassed. Sir George Lewis tore the 
legends, and something more than the legends, to pieces without 
mercy. His negative conclusions often teach us more than any 

* See Arnold’s third chapter, vol. i. pp. 30-36. 
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positive theories ; still they are only negative conclusions. Since 
then we have seen Dr. Dyer, in the work placed in our head- 
ing and in his History of the Kings of Rome,* trying, with 
no lack of reading or of acuteness, but in an unscientific spirit 
and with a fixed determination to quarrel with everything Ger- 
man, to set up again the old legendary belief. Since Dr. Dyer, we 
have the scholar-like work of Mr. Burn, giving the results of 
all Roman researches except the very latest, with regard both to 
the buildings and to the general topography. For the English 
reader who does not wish to grapple with more than one book, 
Mr. Burn’s is certainly the book, as it gives the cream of the 
great German writers, discussed, not in a servile but in a critical 
spirit, by Mr. Burn himself. Last of all, we have the most 
recent English writer on Rome, who has surprised the world 
by yet again falling back on the old legends with more than the 
faith of Dr. Dyer. ‘To Mr. Parker’s work we mean to give 
such space as we have still left. His book, as yet unfinished, is 
a memorable example of the way in which a man eminently 
fitted in many ways for the inquiry which he has undertaken 
has to a great extent failed, because he has neglected to prepare 
himself in other ways which are no less essential to success. Mr. , 
Parker has given his life to the study of antiquities in one shape 
or another. And he has not been simply a student; he has 
devoted time and energy and money to the promotion of his 
favourite pursuits in a way which is beyond all praise. At 
Rome itself, those who are least inclined to accept his theories 
should be none the less ready to do fitting honour to the zeal and 
the liberality which he has shown in his diggings and other 
researches, and to his never-failing readiness to take trouble on 
himself in helping the researches of others. And in some 
branches of antiquarian knowledge Mr. Parker has undoubtedly 
reached high eminence. No man better understands the details 
of the medieval architecture of England and France, His 
various works on these matters always show the same 
incapacity to rise to a general view of anything, to grasp 
the leading principles of successive styles, or to trace out the 


way in which architectural study, and other branches of histori- ff 


cal study bear upon one another; still they are most valuable for 
their own purpose, as records of particular buildings and of 
particular forms of detail. In the department of domestic 
architecture he is confessedly a master. In fact Mr. Parker 
has succeeded whenever all that was needed for success was 4 
keen observation of details and their arrangement according 


1868 


* History of the Kings of Rome, by Thomas Henry Dyer, LL.D.) 
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to an ascertained chronology. There is no one better to be 
trusted when all that is needed is to know whether a particular 
moulding or a particular arrangement in a house is likely to 
belong to the reign of Edward L., or to the reign of Edward III. 
But to a general view of any matter, to any view which needs 
historical knowledge, still more to any view which needs his- 

torical criticism, Mr. Purker has never reached. His strange 

craze that Englishmen in the tenth century were incapable of 
, ff building in stone has been answered over and over again. The 
» § dream has arisen from not grasping the great arithmetical truth 
| § that the year 1066 stands as far removed from the year 449 as 
i & the year 1683 stands removed from the year 1066. The con- 
LB fused way of calling all Englishmen for more than six hundred 
> Bf years ‘Saxons,’ has led Mr. Parker into a practical belief that all 
@ B ‘the Saxons’ lived at one time. He would not go to Froissart 
8 J to prove something about the reign of Henry VIII.; but he 
Y Edoes go to Bada to prove something about the reign of Eadgar. 
u In this stute of mind, full of zeal, full of energy, full of keen ob- 
@ servation, but in utter ignorance of the first principles of historical 
t. Bcriticism, in utter ignorance, it would seem, of the works of the 
@ Fereat German scholars, Mr. Parker has rushed at the primeval 
a8 Parcheeology of Rome. He has carried with him two simple 
is Fcanons of evidence, to believe nothing north of the Alps and 
\t everything south. Mr. Varker in his own island would be the 
e3 Blast man to believe, on the authority of Stow or Hollingshed, 
nd Fthat an existing building was the work of Hengest. But at 
et §Rome he is perfectly ready to believe, on the authority of Livy 
or Dionysios, that he has before him the actual works of a 
personal Romulus. 

We must say at the onset that Mr. Parker’s book is by 
no means one to be thrown aside without examination. Its 
arrangement is chaotic almost beyond belief, and the blunders in 
detail are endless ; yet the book gives the result of real research. 


asp FAny one who will gird himself up to dig through the irregular 
the rface of Mr. Parker’s book, as Mr. Parker himself has dug 
ve hrough the irregular surface of the hills and streets of Rome, 
for 


ill often light upon things which will fully repay his trouble. 
esay this, because the first impulse of the scholar, classical 
t medieval, will be to cast aside the book at once. What, he 
ill ask, can be learned from a teacher who still, at this time of 
y believes in real twins suckled by a real wolf, who is fully 
mvineed that the pomerium was in truth an orchard of 
.Pyples,* who believes that the nomen Varius and the coynomen 
* For this astounding notion of Mr. Parker, see the second section of 
‘is first chapter, pp. 19, 22, of his second Arabic reckoning; and again 
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Verus can be the same word,* nay, who thinks that Arcadius 
and Honorius were victorious generals,t who thinks that there 
was an Emperor Frederick I. before, or perhaps contemporary 
with Henry IV.,¢ who turns Ladislaus of Naples into a king 
of Poland,§ and who seems to attribute a great share in the 


p. 87 of his last. The beauty of this is that the delusion is not even 
original. Turn to a passage in Gibbon (cap. lxx. vol. xii. p. 322, Milman), 
which one would have thought that any one who undertook to write 
about Rome must haye read: ‘I cannot overlook a stupendous and 
laughable blunder of Rienzi. The Lex regia empowers Vespasian to 

4 enlarge the Pomcerium, a word familiar to every antiquary. It was not 
so to the tribune ; he confounds it with pomarium, an orchard, translates 
Lo Jardino. de Roma cioene Italia, and is copied by the less excusable 
ignorance of the Latin translator, and the French historian.’ 

Mr. Parker, in his chronological table, calls Elagabalus ‘ Marcus 
Aurelius Varius,’ and in p. 21 (the last p. 21 in the book) we hear of 
‘Domitilla Lucilla, wife of Annius Verus, and mother of Marcus 
Aurelius Augustus, the head of the great family of Verus or Varius’ 
Now the names and shiftings of the names of the various Antonini, real, 


adopted, and merely pretended, are certainly hard to keep in the memory, f 

but the thing may be understood by taking pains. Anyhow it is cruel F , 
confound, as Mr. Parker does, the philosopher Marcus with Elagabalus, 

The persons spoken of in p. 21 are the parents of Marcus, as appears from t 

Julius Capitolinus’ Life of Marcus (1,6), andfromSpartianus’ Life of Didiu, ¢ 

(1). Marcus had nothing to do with the gens Varia, but Verus was the cog-F a 

nomen of his father, as it was also one of the endless names of hi 9 

adopted brother L. Ceionius Alius Commodus Verus Antoninus (Juliu ¢ 
Capitolinus, Verus 1), who also appears as L. Aurelius Verus and L, 

Blius Verus, but who in no case has anything to do with any Varius, d 

The only Antoninus who bore the name of Varius was Elagabalu— b 

who first changed his paternal name for the name of his god, oni jg 

di 

ti 

w. 

hn 

th 

he 

E W 

er. Augg. ob. instauratos. urbi. geternee. muros,’ ete. 

that the title of ‘semper Augustus’ has nothing in the world to do wit st 

repairing the walls, and we cannot enough admire the sancta sim Th 

plicitas which seems to have taken the flattering epithets literally. tha 

{ In page 125 we read ‘In A.D. 1067 the Leonine city was agaify he: 

attacked and taken by Frederic I.’ This immediately precedes ti WV‘ 

coming of Henry IY. in 1084. Fle 

§ This isin page 132. Like the pomerium, this mistake is not new Pro 

Mr. Parker most likely stumbled on some such word as Puglia or 1 

Pouille, and took it for Poland. Mr. John Williams ab Ithel did ti and 


same in editing the Brut y Tywysogion, where, under the year 12 
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creation of the modern city of Rome to the momentary Savoyard 
Antipope, Felix V?* And any reader, scholar or not, will 
find it a hard task to make out what is and what is not in Mr. 
Parker’s book, or to find anything again when he has once lost 
the place. Mr. Parker’s volume of text, in short, does not 
look like a book, but rather like a collection of detached pamph- 
lets bound together. ‘The paging begins and ends and breaks off 
and begins again so many times, there are so many prefaces and 
tables of contents, so many appendices and further appendices 
scattered up and down the volume, there are so many allusions 
to photographs which are not in the accompanying volume of 
plates, that all attempts at reference are wholly baffled. Nor 
have we the help of an index; for indeed an index would be 
impossible where there is no intelligible or consecutive paging. 
The book is like Rome itself; it is a chaos, a mass of ruins; 
but, like Rome, it is a chaos out of which a good deal may, 
by diligent search, be picked out. . 

The unlucky thing is that Mr. Parker has attacked a subject 
which cannot be dealt with except by the help of the last dis- 
coveries of modern science, without having given the least study 
to modern science and its discoveries. Comparative philology, 
comparative mythology, historical criticism in all its branches, 
are to Mr. Parker as though they had never been. His notion 
of Roman history is simply the story to be found in Livy or 
Goldsmith. Mr. Parker believes in the wolf story, and he 
defends it by stories from India about children being suckled 
by wolves in later times. He defends it because the Lupercal 
is just the kind of place where a wolf would make its lair. He 
does not see that all this does not bring us one jot nearer to 
proof that a particular wolf suckled particular children at a 
time when any authentic record is impossible. Of the part 
which the wolf plays in all ancient Italian mythology,t of the 
hundred kindred stories about wolves and other animals, of 
the endless alternative stories about the foundation of Rome, 


he kills Conradin ‘in a battle on the plain of Poland,’ the word in his 
Welsh text being 

* In page 109 (the second page 109) we are told that ‘ some of the very 
straight streets are clearly modern, or rather of the time of Pope Felix V.’ 
The key to this may possibly be found in page 173, where we first read 
that ‘Sixtus V. made many new streets in Rome’ and presently after 
hear of ‘the Pope Felice Peretti, who had the title of Sixtus Quintus.’ 
We pass by such things as turning Fulvius Flaccus into ‘ Falvius 
Flarius,’ which may be only due to great carelessness in correcting the 

roofs. 
4 + On the whole legend, see Schwegler, i. 410, et segg., and on the wolf 
and the Lupercal, i. 360, e¢ seqq. 
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Mr. Parker seems never to have heard. He is prepared with 
a flood to drown the whelps of the wolf that suckled Romulus ; 
he does not tell us whether he is prepared with another flood to 
drown the puppies of the bitch that suckled Cyrus. He believes 
that the twins were suckled by the wolf; whether he believes 
that they were really the offspring of the War-God does not 
appear. But we must maintain that the authority for the one 
part of the legend is exactly as strong as the authority for the 
other. We need not waste one line in disproving all this; 
but it is a fact worth notice, that Mr. Parker by no means 
stands alone, that he has followers who look on him as a cham- 
pion of orthodoxy against wicked unbelievers, and who moreover 
seem always to think that Niebuhr is the last thing in the way 
of unbelief. These vagaries would be hardly worth mention- 
ing, did we not find Mr. Parker solemnly setting down certain 
buildings as being built in the years 4 and 12 of the city, 
His argument is that he finds remains on the Palatine answer- 
ing to the buildings attributed by Livy to Romulus. He thinks 
that this proves that Romulus was a real person, and that the 
first book of Livy is a true history. His antiquarian research, 
he says, confirms the written statement. Now this would be 
the best possible line of argument, if he were dealing with the 
time of Augustus; but it proves nothing with regard to a 
pre-historic time. Legends grow up to explain the origin of 
buildings, just as they grow up to explain the origin of customs. 
In both cases the legend must be so framed that it does not 
contradict the phenomena which it undertakes to explain. 
There is therefore nothing wonderful in finding that the 
legend and the antiquarian phenomena agree as to the position 
and order of things. The wonder would be if they did not. 
The whole argument which we have followed throughout this 
article rests on the method of comparing traditions with actual 
appearances. But all that tradition and appearances together 
can give us is a trustworthy succession of things. Till we get 
within historic times, we cannot get trustworthy names; still 
less can we get trustworthy dates. We believe as firmly as 
Mr. Parker can that there was first a Rome which took in 
only the Palatine, then a Rome which took in only the Palatine, 
the Quirinal, and the Capitoline. What we decline to believe 
is the definite statement that a man who was suckled by a wolf 
erected a particular building in the exact year 749 B.c. 

No one will be surprised, after this, to hear that Mr. 
Parker’s way of dealing with his authorities is through- 
out inaccurate and unscholarlike, that his quotations are con- 
stantly miscopied or mistranslated, that his dates are often 
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impossible and contradictory, that his way of describing 
and referring to people is wild and inconsistent. The most 
amusing thing of all is the kind of loyalist feeling which seems to 
lead him to look upon the Roman Republic as a short interval 
between Kings and Emperors, something perhaps of the same 
nature as the Roman Republic of Mazzini and Garibaldi. Mr. 
Parker commonly speaks of the driving out of the Tarquins as 
‘the great rebellion.’ The references to ‘ the Republic,’ ‘ the time 
‘ofthe Republic,’ are something like the references to ‘ the time 
‘of the Saxons.’ In either case a few centuries are jumbled up 
together, asif there was no great difference between their begin- 
ning and their ending, as if Hengest and Harold were contem- 
porary, or nearly so, as if the elder and the younger Brutus, if not 
actually the same person, were at any rate not unlikely to be 
father and son. Kyes moreover which are accustomed to see 
people described after some certain rule, eyes to which the 
system of Roman personal nomenclature conveys a meaning at 
a glance, are offended at seeing a historian described as ‘ Dion 
Cassius’ in one line and ‘ Cassio Dionis’ in the next. They are 
offended at seeing the famous Varro, from whom we learn so 
much as to early Roman matters, sometimes called ‘ Terentius 
Varro,’ according to the custom of a later time, sometimes ‘ T. 
Varro,’ as if his prenomen had been Titus instead of Marcus. 
But all these matters, the mistakes which cannot fail to happen 
when aman who is not a scholar undertakes a subject with which 
only a scholar can deal thoroughly, may weil be forgiven, 
when set against the real value of Mr. Parker’s researches. Mr. 
Parker has worked well and zealously among the primitive 
remains of Rome ; he has brought some things actually to light 
for the first time, and his photographed series of examples of 
early construction are a real addition to our knowledge. Mr. 
Parker has not only carefully followed up the diggings made 
under the direction of the Cavaliere Rosa on the Palatine and in 
the Forum; he has made independent and important diggings 
of his own. He has, at his own cost and almost with his own 
hands, brought into full light a most important piece of early 
wall on the Aventine, and he has also traced a very remarkable 
series of drains connected with the tud/ianum or well-house, the 
so-called Mamertine Prison, which must take their place among 
the various strivings made in Italy and elsewhere after the great 
invention of the arch. All that we askis that Mr. Parker should 
bear in mind what discoveries of this kind prove, and what they 
do not. The evidence of buildings themselves, when there is no 
documentary evidence to compare with them, can only give us 
the order in which they were built. They cannot give us dates 
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and names; they cannot enable us to do more than give a very 
vagué guess at the time which may have passed between the 
original building and the earliest addition to it. When one 
piece of wall is built up against another piece of wall, we can 
tell that one is the older of the two; but, unless we can have 
some other kind of evidence at our command, we cannot tell how 
much older one is than the other. If Mr. Parker would be satisfied 
with arranging his primitive buildings in a certain order, with- 
out ticketing them with the names of mythical persons or 
attempting to fix dates in an age for which there is no chrono- 
logy, no one would have a word to say against his researches, and 
the inferences which he makes from them. So, as we turn over 
the book, we constantly light on remarks, discoveries, frag- 
ments here and there which Mr. Parker’s industry has brought 
to light, which are of real use either to the explorer of Rome on 
the spot or to the student of Roman matiers at home. The 
diggings on the Palatine have enabled him to put together a 
clearer and fuller account of the first Rome than had ever been 
put out before. We have no doubt at all about accepting his 
view of Roma quadrata—its foundations are now there to be seen 
—as occupying part of the hill only, and as cut off from the part 
towards the Coelian by a ditch. For all this Mr. Parker deserves 
real thanks and real honour. Some of his other views are 
startling, and we cannot so fully accept them. Mr. Parker 
believes that he has made out, not only the wall of the primitive 
settlement on the Palatine, but also a second wall which took in 
the Palatine and the Capitoline after the union represented in 
the legend by the league of Romulus and Tatius. Mr. Parker 
is far from being so clear about the matter as we could wish, and 
it is a great pity that, in putting forth a view which upsets 
some of the most generally received doctrines of Roman topo- 
graphy, he has not given a plan on a large scale, such as those 
which are given us by all our other writers. ‘The only plan in 
which Mr. Parker attempts to show us this wall is one so small 
that it is almost impossible to make it out. But we gather that 
Mr. Parker wishes us to accept the utterly new doctrine that the 
wall which everybody else has taken to be the wall of the Forum 
of Augustus, and the other piece of wall in the Forum of Nerw 
against which rest those two most striking half-buried column 
known as the Colonnacche, are really parts of the wall of ‘Titu 
Tatius. This is, to say the least, startling, and to our mind, i 
contradicts the clearest points in the history of the primeeval city: 
It is utterly inconceivable that, if a wall was built immediate 
after the union of the Ramnes and the Tities, it should have failed 
to. take in the original Sabine settlement on the Quirinal ani 
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the Vetus Capitolium itself. Again, Mr. Parker may be right in 
tracing an early wall along part of the bank of the Tiber, but 
we are at a loss to guess why he, and Mr. Burn before him, call 
this wall the pulerum littus. We can find no such name in 
any Latin writer, and it seems to have arisen from some mis- 
understanding of the xadj dxrj of Plutarch.* One is hardly 
less startled by Mr. Parker’s notion that the Tarquins made 
some kind of dyke, to which Mr. Parker, no one can guess why, 
gives the name of menia, on the site of the future walls of 
Aurelian. There can be no doubt that Aurelian, in tracing out 
his walls, worked in any buildings which suited his purpose, 
such as tlie walls of the Praetorian camp and those of the 
Amphitheatrum Castrense, as also several arches of aqueducts. 
Here and there the walls do look as if some early earth-works 
had been in this way made use of. There are several dykes and 
ditches mentioned by ancient writers — Fossa Cluila, Fossa 
Quiritium, and the like—as to the position of which scholars 
have not come to any certain agreement, and it is an allowable 
guess, though nothing more, that some of these works, or 
other works of the same kind, may have been taken advantage 
of by Aurelian in his fortifications. But to suppose that all 
Rome was, from a time so early as that represented by the later 
kings, surrounded by a second defence, though only an earth- 
work, at so great a distance beyond the wall of Servius as the 
site of the wall of Aurelian, is a position which needs some 
very strong proof to support it. It certainly seems quite 
inconsistent with the direct testimony of Dionysios, who, 
though no evidence for mythical times, is good evidence for what 
he had seen himself, that the city in his day, when the Servian 
walls were covered up with houses, lay altogether bare and un- 
defended.t+ It would really seem as if Mr. Parker had under- 
taken to put forth a new theory about the walls and gates of 
Rome, without once looking at what Becker had te say, either 
in his general work or in his special treatise on the subject. 
In the same way Mr. Parker gets almost pathetic about what he 
calls a corridor in the wall of Aurelian, near the Porta Appia. 
He complains that nobody but himself knows anything abcut 
it, or cares anything about it. But if later people have forgotten 
it, it was perfectly well known to Bunsen fifty years ago, and 


* Mr. Parker has much to tell us about this ‘ pulcrum littus,’ but he 
quotes no authority for the name, which seems to come from Plutarch, 
Romulus, 20. But there sod) dxry (in which words Schwegler (i. 874) sus- 
pects a corruption in the text), does not mean the bank of the Tiber, but 
a slope of the Palatine. 

+ See the reference in p. 144. 
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will be found described at vol. i. p. 650 of the Beschreibung der 
Stadt Rom, to which one would have thought that any man 
would have turned before undertaking to write about Roman 
matters at all. 

We do not fully understand Mr. Parker’s meaning, when he 
twice, in one of his prefaces and in his dedication to Mr. Glad- 
stone, claims to be the first to have applied to the buildings 
of Rome ‘the excellent method of Rickman and Willis, the 
‘principles of the modern school of archeology. Now the 
principles of any modern school of any kind are exactly what 
Mr. Parker does not apply to anything. For he falls back from 
all principles of modern scientific research into the old wives’ 
fables of prae-scientific days. Nor can we understand what he 
means by ‘the method of Rickman and Willis.” Rickman 
was a laborious inquirer of a past generation, who did some 
useful work in a narrow way in classifying the details of English 
medieval architecture. But he seems to have been unable to 
take a general view of anything, and his line of research did 
not lead him across documents at all. Professor Willis, on the 
other hand, is the greatest master of combined antiquarian and 
documentary knowledge, who brings, as no one else can bring, 
a minute knowledge of written evidence to bear on the con- 
structive appearances of buildings. In this way, by comparing 
the stones themselves with the contemporary records, he has 
been able to put together minute architectural histories of many 
of the great churches of England. It is hard to see any likeness 
between the method of Rickman and the method of Willis, or be- 
tween either of them and the method of Mr. Parker. Rickman 
dealt with the succession of architectural styles. Professor 
Willis deals with the history of particular buildings. There is 
no place where there is more to be learned as to the succession 
of architectural styles than in Rome; but Mr. Parker has not as 
yet, in his own person, touched on that branch of Roman 
archeology. Professor Willis brings documents to bear upon 
buildings, but it is essential for his method that the docu- 
ments should be trustworthy, and therefore contemporary ; 
he would be the very last man to try to fix dates for 
pre-historic times on the strength of the stories which Livy 
and Dionysios copied, at the very best, from writers five 
hundred years later than the alleged foundation of the city. 
In the same way anyone would think, from Mr. Parker’s way of 
speaking,that no one before himself had ever paid the least heed 
to the construction of the primeeval remains. Now Mr. Parker 
has had the advantages of discoveries made since Reber wrote, 
but it is hard to pass by Reber’s careful comments on this subject, 
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as if they had never been written. Nor can we understand what 
Mr. Parker means when he tells us, directly after, that, when 
he began his researches, the site of the Porta Capena was not 
known, and that he was the first to find it out by digging. Mr. 
Parker nowhere tells us in his book whether he places it any- 
where else than where scholars have hitherto put it: he speaks 
as if no one knew anything about it before himself. Now it so 
happens that this gate is one of those about whose position there 
has hitherto been no doubt at all among scholars. As Mr. Burn 
says (p. 59), ‘The situation of no gate in the Servian walls can be 
‘determined so completely as that of the Porta Capena.’ He and 
Bunsen, (Beschreibung, i. 637), Becker, (i. 167), Von Reumont, 
(i. 50), all put it in the same place in which Mr. Parker, so far as 
we can make anything out of his account, himself puts it, the 
only place in short where it could have been. To say that the site 
was not known, and to imply that he himself found it out, with- 
out a single reference to the many scholars who have spoken of 
it beforehand, proves, we are sure, nothing worse than the 
strange way in which Mr. Parker has neglected the most 
obvious sources of knowledge, but it certainly proves that. 

We are sorry to have to speak in this way of a book which con- 
tains the record of really meritorious researches, a book from 
which, after all, there is a great deal to be learned. But no 
scholar can pass by without a protest the attempts made by Mr. 
Parker, and with more plausibility by Dr. Dyer, to overthrow 
all the results of modern scientific research, and to bring us back 
to the easy faith of our grandmothers. The thing will not do at 
this time of day. Real criticism has got too far for people who 
understand what they are talking about to go back tostories about 
wolves and twins, Stull this kind of talk may do something more 
in the way of misleading uncritical readers when it is found, as 
itis in Mr. Parker’s book, combined with a good deal of real and 
often fresh information. Mr. Parker may succeed better when 
he gets on further with his work. He understands architectural 
detail thoroughly, and he will be doing good service if, instead 
of trying to revive exploded fables, instead of putting forth as 
novelties things which scholars have known for the last forty or 
fifty years, he would give himself to trace out in detail the 
changes by which, through the intermediate stage of the 
classical Roman, the architectural forms of ancient Greece were, 
without any sudden revolution, gradually changed into the forms, 
both Romanesque and Gothic, of mediaeval England, Germany, 
and France. 


We have done with Rome for the present. We 
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to give a picture of the city of Rome as distinguished from her 
Empire, her constitution, and her particular buildings. We 
have tried to show her growth, from the first fortress on the 
Palatine to the vast city girded by the walls of Aurelian, 
Over the days which separate his city from the city of Servius 
we have purposely passed lightly. They belong to an inquiry 
somewhat different from our own. But we should be glad at 
some future day to take up the subject at another point, and 
to draw a picture of what Rome was in those centuries which 
formed the crisis of her new birth, when her old creed and her 
old dominion were passing away to make way for her new 
dominion spiritual and temporal. From the Rome of Servius 
we leaped to the Rome of Aurelian ; we shall need no such leap 
again. The walls of Aurelian, the defences raised against 
Teutonic enemies, lead us at once to the Rome of Diocletian, 
of Constantine, and of Theodoric, to the Rome for which Totilas 
and Belisarius struggled, and in which Charles and Otto re- 
ceived their imperial crown. EK. A. F. 


Art. VI.—Fur Russia (Daiekaya Rossia). The Oossoori Country. 
With Map and Drawings. By M. St. Peters. 
burg: 1872. 

Tue reader will perhaps exclaim, with the opening paragraph 

of the book under review, ‘ What is this? Where? In what 

‘ country is this town, village, or locality ? What can induce 

‘an author to treat of a subject so devoid of interest ?’ and 

perchance will add, ‘If devoid of interest to Russians, how 

‘much more so to Englishmen!’ But if this country is shown 

by the author and others to be of the greatest importance te 

his countrymen, as furnishing them with a base for their future 
maritime operations, it is a logical consequence that the subject 
is of equal importance to us as an Asiatic power. 

Turning to a map of Eastern Siberia, it will be seen that the 
district in question is part of the maritime province (sometime: 


marked on the maps ‘ Primorsk *) ; it forms an obtuse-angle/ 
triangle, whose base is the Sea of Japan, and sides the riven 
Amoor and Oossoori, the apex being the confluence of the twa 
It was occupied by Russia in the period from 1854 to 185%, 
— formally ceded by the Chinese in the treaties of 1858 an 
1860. 

To show the importance that Russia attaches to her maritim 
position in this quarter, we shall now proceed to make an extra 


* Or ‘‘ maritime.” 
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from an article on the maritime province in a Russian military 
periodical *:— 

‘Within the vast limits of Russia, so disadvantageously situated 
in the extreme north of the Old World, far from the highways of the 
universe, and close to the steppes of Central Asia, devoted by Nature 
herself to poverty and solitude, there is no locality which might have 
such a great historic futwre as her Eastern confines, from the mouth 
of the Amoor to that of the Toemen.f Here Russia possesses that 
open door to the ocean which is not accorded to her in Europe. From 
these she will infallibly have to direct her forces in the great struggle 
with enemies who threaten to grasp universal supremacy. From thence 
alone can she maintain her influence over her neighbours, Japan and 
China proper, who have already begun to revive from centuries of 
stagnation. ilere may ports appear for untrammeled commerce 
with America and India, those still inexhaustible sources of riches 
for the whole world. In a word, whatever portion of Russian 
territory in Asia, or even in Europe, we take—hbe it the Gulf of Fin- 
land or the Black Sea, trans-Caucasia or the basin of the Oxus—not 
one presents such various and in general favourable conditions for a 
wide political influence and a brilliant economic future as the Mari- 
time Province. And in no part of our vast empire would territorial 
loss be so grievous as here ; to explain which, it needs only to imagine 
that England had in the island Askold a new Hong-Kong, or that 
China possessed the Gulf of Possiet. For these reasons the deserip- 
tion of the maritime confines should be more detailed and circumstan- 
tial than those of any other part of the Russo-Asiatie borders.’ 


Having thus established, in our opinion, a reasonable ground 
for bringing this distant country before English readers, we 
proceed to the book itself, which, by the way, is only an instal- 
ment, or, as it were, an advanced guard to the main body of 
M. Aliabiei’s travels, which are in the press. 

And, first, let us notice the very excellent map of Eastern 
Siberia with which the volume is provided; also the drawings ; 
one of which depicts specimens of the native physiognomy, and 
shows them to be a very lugubrious-looking and unprepossessing 
race, reminding one of the Esquimaux. 

Perm is the starting-point for a voyage to Siberia :— 

‘A very important point for the traveller, in this respect, that he 
must here take leave of the European method of conveying the human 
body, and adopt one purely Russian. 

This purely Russian method consists in a tarantass. With 
regard to this vehicle, the author mentions with pride that there 

* «Voenni Sbornisk,” April, 1872, p. 1. 


+ The southern boundary of the Oossoori district. Vide Keith John- 
ston’s atlas map of Asia. 
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is no other appellation for it in any other language, and that a 
European has not even the faintest idea of it. A detailed 
account of its construction is not given, further than that it is 
composed of wood and iron, but it appears that even the Russian 
roads, accounted the worst in the world, are unable to destroy 
it. It has certainly one remarkable attribute—that its second- 
hand price is higher than the original one, a quality which all 
will appreciate ; for it appears that we may purchase a tarantass 
at Perm, at a price varying from 100 to 250 roubles, and, on 
arrival at Irkoutsk, be surrounded by a crowd anxiously bidding 
for the coveted vehicle, and, to use the author’s expression, 
‘almost snatching it from one’s hands.’ After how many jour- 
neys the value ceases to increase the author does not inform us, 
but we suppose that like everything earthly, the tarantass has 
after all but a limited existence. 

After travelling 7,000 versts* in the tarantass, one arrives at 
Sretensk, on the river Shilka, a tributary of the Amoor. From 
this steamers run to Nicolaievsk at the mouth of the Amoor, a 
distance of 3,000 versts. But it must not be supposed that the 
traveller’s troubles and discomforts are now at an end, as the 
following extract will amply prove :— 


‘Well, if you have in your pocket certain papers, given you in 
Irkoutsk, to secure an uninterrupted passage on the Amoor, then you 
will at once take your seat on the first steamer leaving Sretensk, and 
even though at the same time you place yourself at the entire disposal 
of the captain, yet, nevertheless, your future lot will depend entirely 
upon yourself. If you are prudent—i.e., unconditionally submit all 
the way to the orders and caprices of the captain ; do not show, even 
in your bearing, the least annoyance if your steamer lies at anchor 
much longer than it steams on the river; then you may rest secure 
that, having grounded several times in the 3,000 versts, you will ar. 
rive safe and sound at Nicolaievsk. But if you cannot answer for 
it that your temper will sustain all these trials, then I am not sure 
that instead of Nicolaievsk you will not make your appearance some: 
where or other on the uninhabited shore in the company of wild boars, 
goats, and other wild animals.’ 


It further appears that the principles of equality are but little 
understood or cared for on the Amoor; for, whilst the unfor- 
tunate peasant, who has been induced to emigrate to these far- 
distant regions from Russia, carrying family and goods with 
him, not unfrequently takes ¢hree years in arriving at his 
destination, ‘having lost children, cattle, and seed,’ the 


Government official makes his yearly promenades ‘with great I! 


* A verst equals 1,167 English yards. 
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‘comfort and pleasure ;’ and, what is more, the ré/es of captain 
and passenger are completely reversed, the former ‘ uncondi- 
tionally carrying out the caprices and wishes of the passenger.’ 

At Oust Strelka the Shilka unites with the Argoon, and 
forms the celebrated Amoor; from this point to Khabaroff, 
where the Oossoori joins the Amoor, is a distance of 1,700 versts. 
Seventy-three Russian villages are scattered along the banks, 
including Blagoveshchensk, the capital of the province. These 
are inhabited by Cossacks and Russian emigrants, who appear 
to live in a state of great misery and destitution. 


‘An unhealthy complexion and a want of energy of movement are 
manifest amongst these people, also a certain apathy and discontent 
with their condition. These are not at all those forms boldly deli- 
neated in our imaginations when we read of the colonizer of America, 
who, with indefatigable energy and extraordinary patience, axe in 
hand and gun on shoulder, cleared the virgin woods, sowed the 
ploughed fields, repelled the attacks of savage beasts and savage men, 
and eventually, in the course of twenty or thirty years, founded 
towns swarming with people, and flourishing with trade and com- 
merce. Alas! this is not the race which in America colonizes the 
Far West, but a very different one, which in the Far East will do 
nothing of the kind.’ 


The author partially accounts for this state of things by 
the abhorrence which the Russian peasant has for the sea, 
leading him to undertake a long inland journey, often resulting, 
as above stated, in his arriving at his destination without ‘chil- 
‘dren, cattle, or seed.’ ‘See,’ he exclaims, ‘how much energy 
‘the iron man of the Anglo-Saxon race would have left under 
‘similar circumstances!’ But the question arises in our minds 
—Is it not possible to induce the gentle captains of the Amoor 
steamers to hasten their lagging pace, and refrain from landin 
passengers in lonely spots, amongst ‘wild boars, goats, an 
‘other animals’? We believe such a task to be within the 
capabilities of the Russian Government. 

Passing by Blagoveshchensk, the capital of the province, and 
a great centre for the sale of corn, we pass on to Khabaroff, at 
the mouth of the Oossoori, and here, as a natural consequence 
of the above-mentioned disorders, we find the commonest neces- 
saries of life at famine prices; amongst these, a common small 
looking-glass, costing ten copecks* at Moscow, is sold here for 
two roubles; and a ream of writing-paper, original value two 
amd a-half roubles, fetches eight at Khabaroff. The author 
justly concludes that the principal cause of this dearness is the | 


* We may remind the reader that 1 rouble = 100 copecks = 3s, 1°53d. 
NO, OXIX, 
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risk the trader runs of being disembarked with goods and 


chattels on a desert shore. 

One of the principal features of the Oossoori country is the 
Sikhota-Alin range; it is the great watershed of the district, 
and is thus described :— 

‘From Manchuria proceed mountains which, preserving their 
north-easterly direction, run close to the sea-shore, and reach as far 
as the Amoor. These mountains are the Sikhota-Alin range, and are 
much nearer to the sea than to the Oossoori. In consequence of this, 
the slopes of these mountains, which form transverse valleys, are not 
similar. Towards the sea they are steeper, and end in precipices and 
naked cliffs. The western slopes form elevations which cover with 
hills the interval between the principal ridge and the right bank of 
the Oossoori and its tributaries. The mean height of this ridge is 
small, but there are spots reaching 5,000 feet ; but the height in general 
varies from 2,000 to 4,000 feet. In places the sea stretches into the 
land, forming a number of gulfs, of which the most important are 
those of St. Vladimir, St. Olga, and lastly, the broad inlet of the sea 
known under the name of Peter the Great, which consists of several 
gulfs, and on which we shall enlarge further on. The latter gulf is 
of so much the more importance that it contains the port of Vladi- 
vostock,* to which all our marine establishments on the Pacific have 
been transferred,’ 


It will reward the reader to glance at the map, and mark the 
position of this magnificent harbour ; it will enable him to ex- 
lain the extract with which this article commenced. The 
olden Horn, the harbour upon which the town of Vladivostock 
itself is constructed, is in the shape of a bow, five versts long, 
one broad, and varying in depth from four and a-half to eleven 
sajens ;+ it is completely protected from all winds, and it will be 
shown further on that Russia does in reality look upon this port 
as her base for maritime operations in the East. It has, how- 
ever, the disadvantage of being frozen up for three months in 
the year, though situated in latitude 43°. 

The Sea of Japan and the Channel of Tartary are, it appears, 
subject to a very serious inconvenience and danger in the shape 
of thick fogs, which suddenly envelope a vessel, and render 
further progress dangerous. On one occasion the author, whilst 
on board a steamer, was surprised by one, which lasted from four 
in the afternoon to six on the following morning. The time of 
year most free from this annoyance is the autumn—the clearest 
month of all, September. 


‘The sea itself which washes the Russian borders is not i 


* Or Mistress of the East. 
+ A sajen, or Russian fathom = 7 feet. 
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the least like those seas which are described by travellers in 
more southern climes, A certain lifelessness and deep calm reigns 
over the watery element ; marine animals of large proportions, proper 
to the ocean, are rarely met by the steamer; the commonest of 
them, dolphins, which follow every steamer in the Black and Azoff 
Seas in myriads, are seldom met with ; small mollusks alone, emitting 
a phosphorescent light, remind you that you sail on the ocean. In a 
word, a sea voyage on the Pacific in these parts presents none of those 
distractions so much prized by passengers who have to kill their time 
on board a steamer. Of course, I do not mean to say that the sea 
which washes our coasts presents no products of the animal and vege- 
table kingdoms ; on the contrary, there are products of both, but 
these are not very luxurious, and the use of them brings no advantage 
at present either to the Russian Government or individual, to whose 
lot this country has fallen.’ 


Amongst the production of the ocean is sea-weed, the collec- 
tion of which employs a large number of Chinese, to the 
imaginary exclusion of the Russians. In the year 1869, as 
much as 360,000 poods* of this substance, in value 360,000 
roubles, were exported from the ports of Novgorod, Vladivos- 
tock, and Olga. The author complains bitterly of this privi- 
lege enjoyed by the Chinese, and exclaims :—‘The supporters 
‘of free trade may at least rejoice over the supremacy of their 
‘principles in the dominions of Russia on the Pacific.’ But as 
we suppose that it is equally free to Russians to pursue this 
avocation, supposing they were present in sufficient numbers, 
we cannot help thinking that he displays a spirit somewhat 
akin to that of the dog in the manger in this respect. 

It is interesting to be informed concerning the part the Rus. 
sian fleet in this quarter is likely to play in any future war, which 
is ‘to destroy everywhere the defenceless colonies of the enemy, 
‘and maintain a struggle for life or death with his vessels en- 
‘countered on the sea ;’ so let Australia and China look out! 

Passing on to the consideration of the River Oossoori itself :— 


‘The Sandogoo and Lowbi-khe, after their confluence, form the 
River Oossoori, which flows in a much more open valley, covered with 
larch woods; the coniferous trees and the mountains recede to a 
considerable distance, especially on the left bank, where the character 
of the country becomes more steppe-like as it approaches the 
Soongachi, a tributary stream. The river itself here changes its 
character ; it loses the appearance of a mountain torrent, and flows 
more quietly, abounding in fish, which are caught by the various 
tribes of Toongooz. 

‘Further on, the Oossoori receives the remarkable navigable river, 


* A pood is equal to about 36 lbs. avyoirdupois. 
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the Soongachi. Its peculiarity consists in this, that it is difficult to 
find a river anywhere which makes so many bends in its course, and 
whose turns are so abrupt. Reckoning in a straight line from the 
source of this river to its mouth, it appears that its entire length does 
not exceed ninety versts ; following its sinuosities, this is increased to 
270 versts. It flows in a channel which is two feet* deep at the 
shore ; in the middle of the bed it attains the depth of five feet, and in 
places even ten; meanwhile, its breadth is twenty sajens, in places 
twenty-five. The sinuosities of the river and the insignificance of its 
breadth render navigation (by steamer) difficult. Steaming along on 
a clear day, the sun appears every minute in a different direction; the 
bends are so abrupt, that sometimes after two or three hours’ steaming 
bne returns almost to the same place, which is perhaps separated 
orom one by a dozen sajens of dry land. At the same time the 
steamer, constantly turning in every direction, strikes the soft bank 
every minute, and cleaves the carth with its stem, forming what are 
termed in the locality ‘“irons,”+ or catches the opposite bank with 
its stern. Our soldiers always call these bends of the river eights.’ 


It is manifest that much patience, not to say a phlegmatic 
temperament, is indispensable for the Sisyphus-like task of 
navigating a river of this description; but when we come to 
the lake out of which it flows, we are not much better off, for 
Lake Khanka— 


‘ Having a circumference of about 250 versts, in length eighty, and 
fifty or sixty in breadth, occupies a space of almost 2,300 square versts, 
With such a vast surface, this lake is extremely shallow ; up to the 
present time, nowhere has its depth been found to exceed twenty-four 
feet ; near the shore, to the distance of half a verst from it, the depth is 
not more than four or five feet. With a broad surface and very small 
depth, the lake is constantly exposed to wind, and extremely stormy, in 
consequence of which navigation is rendered very difficult for those 
steamers which are at present there, and it not unfrequently happens 
that a steamer must wait two or three days before it can sail out on 


the lake.’ 


Following the course of the Oossoori down to its confluence 
with the Amoor, we find that it receives several large tribu- 
taries, among which may be named the Mooren, the Biken, and 
the Nor. Mountains of about 4,000 feet in height follow the 
course of the river on either side ; now hemming it in closely and 
ending in abrupt precipices, now receding to a greater distance, 
These mountains are clothed with rich forests of maple, acacia, 
walnut, oak, black birch, and cork ; the further they recede from 
the river, the thicker and more splendid becomes the foliage, 
* The Russian foot = The English foot. 

+ We suppose from similarity in shape to the domestic utensil. 
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whilst the intervening plains are covered with the richest growth 
of grass. The river falls into the Amoor, near Khabaroff, 
forming two branches. 

The breadth of the Oossoori at its confluence with the Lowbi- 
khe is seventy sajens, whilst forty versts above Khabaroff it is 
one verst and three-quarters. In the dry season its depth is 
sometimes as small as two and a-half feet, and it flows at the 
rate of from two to three versts per hour. 

The chapter devoted to the geographical survey of the 
country is thus concluded :— 


‘It now remains to examine the animal and vegetable life, which 
has here been developed to the fullest extent, endowing this country 
with the most diverse forms of both animals and plants. Nature has 
constructed here, as it were, an exhibition, assembling on the Oossoori 
in a confined space the products of the extreme north, as the pine, 
the birch, the fir, the larch, with those of the extreme south, as the 
vine, the walnut, and the cork-tree. At the same time she has 
.peopled the woods and waters with the most divergent specimens of 
animal life ; there we find the great sturgeon, turtle, eagles, cranes, 
the Egpytian ibis, and a thousand other birds; here, in one and the 
same forest, we find the inhabitant of the extreme north—the sable ; 
and close to him the panther and the Bengal tiger—not a visitor, by 
chance straying into this obscure country, but a native living con- 
stantly there, terrifying both the Russian soldier and the Tamboff 
peasant, who never before heard the name even of the animal. And 


all this in Siberia !’ 


The climate must be one of the most inclement in the world, 
considering its latitude; the mean temperature corresponds to 
that of places lying to the north of Vaza, Petrozavodsk, Vologda, 
and Kazan, notwithstanding that it lies six degrees to the south 
of these places. It is stated that Archangel, situated in latitude 
64°, has a better climate than this country in the same latitude 
as Perpignan. The frosts are very severe, the rivers and lakes 
being frozen for six months in the year. The causes of this 
inclemency are not far to seek. The Stanovoy Mountains, 
which divide the country from the frozen regions of Northern 
Siberia, are of inconsiderable height, allowing the cold winds 
an almost uninterrupted passage, whilst the lofty Chan-bo-Shan 
range on the South intercepts the warm winds which blow from 
China and the Yellow Sea. <A cold stream from the Sea of 
Okhotsk, drifting quantities of ice along with it, materially 
assists in depressing the temperature; whilst the prevailing 
winds in autumn and winter, blowing from the north-west, bring 
from the continent together with clearness and dryness, extreme 
cold; and those in spring and summer, proceeding from the 
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south and south-west, bring humidity and rain, which also have 
a depressing effect upon the temperature. 

The information about the gold and coal, which the country 
is said to contain, is very uncertain and vague; but this is of 
the less consequence, as the neighbouring island of Sagalin 
abounds in coal of good quality for the supply of a steam fleet, 

The following description is given of the aboriginal popu- 
lation :— 


‘In moral qualities the Golds stand by no means at the lowest 
stage of human development; they are good-humoured, honest, display 
much affection in their domestic life; in short, respect the aged, 
whose opinion is always attended to in the management of social 
matters relating to commerce ; lastly, their relations with the female 
sex are not barbarous. Though the heaviest labour, as among all 
savages, is consigned to the women, yet in domestic life, around the 
family hearth, she plays the part of a wife and a mother, not that of 
a silent and resigned slave. In religion they are sorcerers *; in occu- 


- pation, fishermen and hunters ; agriculture is unknown to them, and 


only in summer, in the fishing season, they sow the gardens round 
their dwellings with a few fruits, and with tobacco, the use of which 
is indispensable, not only to men and women, but even to little 
children,’ 

The Bengal tiger is foundin large numbers all over the 
Oossoori country, and is said to equal in size, ferocity, and 
strength those bred in the jungles of India. Such is the terror 
impressed upon the natives by this animal that they accord him 
divine honours ; his effigies, painted black and red, are seen 
around their dwellings, whilst they carry smaller ones sewn on 
to their clothes ; these are supposed by them to have the power of 
averting calamity, and especially the attacks of the beast him- 
self. Whena native is surprised by a tiger he greets him, it 
appears, as a superior being, falls on his knees, and worships 
him. He does not, however, carry his adoration so far as to 
allow himself to fall an unresisting prey to this sanguinary 
deity, but, if armed with even so much as an iron-shod stick, 
his oe tn feelings give place to an endeavour to rip up the 
belly of his opponent, on the principle, we suppose, that self- 
preservation is the first law of nature. 

Several interesting anecdotes of tigers are given, from amongst 
which we select the following, as showing the courage inspired 
in the breast of the most pacific animals by maternal love :— 

‘In one of our posts, in the vicinity of Manchuria, lived a few 
soldiers, and one of them had a cow with a young calf. One night 


a tiger crept up to the yard of the post, having sprung over a stock- 


* Shamans. 
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ade, or railing, at least fourteen feet high. There he seized the calf, 
and began strangling it before its mother’s eyes. The dying moans 
of her offspring overcame the sense of fear, and the cow rushed at the 
tiger, and plunged her horns into his flank. Meanwhile the soldiers, 
aroused by the noise, discharged their fire arms, and the tiger, sur- 
prised, cast aside the calf and endeavoured to escape over the stock- 
ade; but the former, having made an unsuccessful spring, the cow, 
emboldened by victory, rushed again at the beast, and gored him. 
Meanwhile a fresh volley was delivered. The scared tiger, seeing the 
impossibility of escape, completely lost his head, and rushed, as if 
mad, from one end of the yard to the other, pursued by the infuriated 
cow. At last the beast made another spring, and leapt over the 
stockade. The valiant heroine then returned to her young one, but 
found it already dead. This anecdote was related to M. Prjevalski, 
by eye-witnesses, who even pointed out to him the brave cow.’ 


Another scourge of this country are the innumerable swarms 
of insects which torment the cattle under the burning summer 
sun. The Chinese keep their cattle under sheds during the 
day, and maintain fires of brushwood, the smoke of which 
drives away the insects; but it appears that the Cossacks, 
in many cases, take neither of these precautions, ‘from 
indifference. ’ 

In Siberia, the Russian soldiers play the same part, as pioneers 
of civilization, as in former times did the conquering legions of 
Rome ; and indeed their versatility must be great, when we 
read that— 


‘If you travel on the post-cart in the South Oossoori country, a 
soldier drives you—not one who has served his time, but one who is 
actually in the service, and appointed to do the duty of postboy ; but 
your journey on dry land ends, and you take your seat in a boat-- 
here again is the same soldier of the line, who, having mastered the 
various nautical terms and appellations, manages the rudder and 
sails, You enter the telegraph station—it is guarded by a soldier ; 
you enter a church, and you see that even here the soldier is both 
churchwarden, taper-bearer, and clerk; in a word, the soldier is 
employed on all duties and in all occupations, and constitutes the 
defence, basis of civilization, and working power of the country.’ 


These praises refer to the regular troops of the Russian army, 
not to the Cossacks, of whom more below. 

The most numerous class of the Oossoori population is made 
up of Cossacks, transported by the Russian Getdionnan in the 


year 1858, to settle the newly-acquired district ; these emigrants 
were chosen by lot, and their history well illustrates the 
difficulties attending the compulsory settlement of a country. 
They were conveyed to their new home from the Baikal dis- 
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trict on steamers, down the Amoor, and up the Oossoori, 
their goods and cattle being floated on rafts. As may be 
imagined, they did not reach their destination without suffering 
much loss. The sites for corn land were selected at haphazard, 
and generally lay on the low ground adjacent to the river, and 
the very first year they were inundated. The harvest was lost, and 
the Government had to feed the settlers till the following year, 
and to furnish fresh supplies of seed corn. The Government 
was thus placed between the horns of a dilemma: they were 
unable to sit still, and see the population perish of hunger, 
whilst the settlers themselves were too indifferent and assured 
of Government support to move much in the matter; and thus 
we find that whilst in the year 1860, 35,550 poods of corn had 
to be supplied by Government, chiefly owing to losses from 
inundations, yet up to the year 1868 so little had been done to 
remedy this state of things that 80,504 poods had to be supplied 
from the same source ;* matters had even come to such a pass 
that the Cossacks ate the seed corn sent to them, and subsisted 
on fish for the rest of the year. It must be borne in mind that 
Irkoutsk, the seat of government, is at a distance of more than 
3,000 versts, a circumstance which renders the task of super- 
vision very difficult. 

The Chinese, however, of a more industrious and self-reliant 
character, are more successful in the cultivation of the soil; so 
that whilst the Cossacks scarcely obtain thirty poods of grain per 
dessiatine,t the Chinese gather from eighty to a hundred from 
the same quality of soil, and in good years even 150 or 200. 

The foreign population (as it is here termedt) consists of 
Chinese, Coreans, Tazes, and Golds. The first-named, owing to 
the feeble influence which the Russian Government exerts in 
those far distant portions of her dominions, have been necessi- 
tated to organize some form of government of their own. This 
consists of small village communities, presided over by an elder, 
who even holds in his hands the power of life and death. His 
trials are not always, however, in the most regular form, nor his 
sentences merciful,— 


‘Durum telum necessitas,’ 
as the following anecdote will testify :— 
‘Not far from the head of the Oossoori Bay, in close proximity to 


to one of our military posts, a game of cards was proceeding in a hut. 
The Chinese are dreadful gamblers, and it not unfrequently happens 


* A pood of corn costs in this country about 14 roubles. 
+ A dessiatine = 2°45 acres. 
By the Russians. 
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that a wealthy Chinese merchant will gamble away all his property 
in one night, and become the labourer of the fortunate winner. One 
of the players having remarked that the other was cheating, got up 
without a word, as if he was going to prepare a piece of tobacco, 
seized his knife, and plunged it straight into the heart of the wretched 
man, The remaining players threw themselves immediately on the 
murderer, bound him, and sent him to the chief elder, who, with the 
others, was to pass sentence on him. 

‘After long deliberation, the prisoner was at last adjudged to be 
buried alive, and the better to be able to execute this severe sentence, 
it was resolved previously to make the prisoner dead drunk. 

‘Whether he would or no, he was obliged to drink brandy in sight 
of the fresh dug grave. The influence of fear overcame the intoxi- 
cating action of the spirit, and they could not make the prisoner 
drunk. Then, instead of the small cups from which the Chinese 
drink, they began to pour brandy down his throat from large cups, 
and succeeded in bringing him into a state of complete insensibility. 
Having attained this, they threw him into the pit, and began to fill 
in. Inthe midst of this operation, when the criminal was already 
tolerably well covered, he apparently came to himself, as he began to 
stir. Seeing this, some of the Chinese standing by threw themselves 
into the pit, and beat down the earth with feet and shovels until the 
unfortunate man was completely buried.’ 


After this astounding recital, what next ? Although measures 
of some sort or other have been taken to put a stop to similar 
atrocities, M. Aliabieff cannot even assure us that they are not 
taking place at this very moment in the Oossoori country! He 
tells us proudly, in one part of his book, that the great ruling 
passion of the Russian is ‘ extent,’ or ‘vastness.’ Truly ‘ vast- 
ness’ as applied to empire is no unmixed blessing, when the 
central and vital power is too weak to reach the numbed extre- 
mities. 

The Coreans resemble the Chinese much in their industry 
and skill in agriculture, but are distinguished from them by 
their good qualities, as ‘ cleanliness, neatness, and moral worth.’ 
They are of a pleasant type of countenance, do not shave their 
beards, and wear their hair. Since 1863 they have been emi- 


| grating into Russian territory in large and increasing numbers ; 


they form good and desirable subjects, and some even have 
accepted the Christian faith. 

M. Aliabieff comes to the conclusion that the advantages ex- 
pected from this country, to obtain which so many and great 
sacrifices have been made, may be looked for only in part ; and 
these in the distant future, and on condition of energetic ad- 
ministrative reorganization. But we imagine that he is looking 
at the economic and industrial side of the question ; for turning 
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to military writers, we find that they are assessed at a far dif- 
ferent value. We know the Italian proverb, 


‘Non istanno bene due galli in un cortile,’ 


which will apply as well toa continent as toa farm-yard. Russia 
watches our Anatio possessions with scrutinizing attention, and 
scarcely a word of discontent is uttered or a British soldier 
mobbed in India but her papers resound with it. The smallest 
concentration of troops is represented as a preparation for a fresh 
career of conquest and annexation. As an example, it was but 
lately insisted by the Russian press that the Looshai expedition 
was but the preparatory step to the absorption of Burmah. 
Russia views our motives and actions in Asia through the 
same green spectacles which we apply to hers; and in truth 
there seems but small difference upon reference to history. But 
the dry fact remains that we have before us a persistent and 
vigilant opponent, and it behoves us to ascertain from whence, 
in case of rupture, a blow would probably fall. 

We conclude this article by a quotation from the same source 
as that on page 159 :— 


‘ As our position on the Sea of Japan composes part of the great 
ocean, and is united with it by five channels, which are difficult to 
blockade, we may say that it is the base of our fleet on the great ocean ; 
it can here extend its activity on a much larger scale than on our Euro- 
pean seas, the Baltic and Black. The numerous and excellent har- 
bours of the country, its richness in wood, and the proximity of coal, 
may extraordinarily assist the development and activity of our naval 
forces in these waters, and perhaps the time of this development is 
not far distant. The ports Possiet, Vladivostock, Strelock, America, 
Vladimirski, Castries, and Nicolaievsk have peculiar importance, and 
ought, as opportunity offers, to be strongly occupied by us and even 
fortified. In particular, Vladivostock, as nucleus of our maritime 


forces, demands the most immediate attention. The force of our fleet 


should evidently be considerable in these waters, where even ou 
neighbour Japan has a dozen or so warships, including some iron- 
clads. European powers maintain large squadrons in the neighbour. 
ing seas—for instance, England has from thirty-two to thirty-five 
vessels of war,’ 


We thus see that the importance of the country is by m 
means underrated by Russian military authorities. 
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Wuo would have said, six months ago, that a new part could 
be found for Mr. Disracli, or that he was still destined to 
experience and afford the supreme surprise of his career? He 
had been a flaming young Radical; he had been a stiff-necked, 
middle-aged Protectionist; he had educated the Tories, or 
befooled them, into voting for household suffrage in boroughs. 
An admirer of ‘Sybil’ might have deemed it possible that he 
would resuscitate and pass the People’s Charter; a reader of 
‘Tancred’ might have predicted that he would disestablish the 
Church ; but his most imaginative disciple could not have fore- 
seen that he would live to be greeted by ci-devant Liberal 
reviewers as the model Whig. It would have been a task for 
Goethe or Balzac, wielding, with the skill of those consummate 
masters, the scalpel of psychological analysis, to discriminate 
and classify the elements in Mr. Disraeli’s emotional mood 
when he had done reading this elaborate Whig tribute to his 
genius and statesmanship; but it is safe to say that one chief 
mgredient in the cup of his gratification was the pungent 
spice of triumphant contempt. There is one ambition from 
which, in all the zigzags of his political life, Mr. Disraeli has 
never deviated. Radical, Tory, or nondescript, he has always 
unaffectedly wished to ‘dish the Whigs.’ And now he must 
have felt that, on this score at least, he could die happy. 
‘What a set of poor-spirited fellows,’ he might have said, 
‘have these successors of Jeffrey, Brougham, and Macaulay 
‘become! They tremble at the noise themselves have made. 
‘Having ascended the mountain, they look back in giddy 
‘amazement on the precipices they have scaled, and, sinking 
‘down in exhaustion, prepare to give up the ghost, imploring 
‘me, Disraeli, to play the part of executor and residuary legatee 
‘to the Whig party, to save its remains from Gladstone and the 
Radicals, and to gather them up for burial in a churchyard 


undefiled by the bones of Dissenters. The Whigs are dished 
indeed 


y n0 


Mr. Disraeli has a right to his exulting chuckle; but it is 
ot without some fecling of irritation that the vanguard of the 
iberal party can regard this placid abnegation of all that 
eserves the name of Liberalism by the historical Whig organ. 
e shall speak plainly. This is not Liberalism; this is the 
juration of Liberalism. There is a sentiment, a spirit, a 
oral and intellectual habitude, in which, more deeply than in 
al creed, the character of every great party resides; and 
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the seritiment natural to Liberals is trust in progress, frank 
satisfaction in contemplating the positions won, resolute intre- 
pidity in casting the glance forward to the heights remaining 
to be gained, definite renunciation of the doctrine of political 
finality, and clear belief that the day can never dawn when the 
army of improvement will have no more worlds to conquer, 
This is very different from the precipitation of the simpleton, 
from the feverish heat of the rebel against society, from the 
rancorous greed and itch of destruction of him who is incapable 
of steady work and trades in agitation. The sentiment germane 
to true Liberalism is a fine blending of calmness and intre- 
pidity, the force of passion in the heart, the poised scales of 
reason in the hand. Do you wish to see the spirit of Liberalism 
nobly illustrated? Turn to the pages of the Edinburgi 
Review in the earlier period of its existence. You will there 
find that the Whig writers who made the reputation of their 
party were not ashamed of the watchwords of Liboralism— 
did not shrink, as if afraid of burning their fingers, from the 
symbolic flags of progress. If you are in quest of lectures on 
the benefits of political caution, the beauty of things as they 
are, the risks of popular movement, the danger of being assisted 
by advanced Liberals, go elsewhere than to the Edinburgh 
Review when it was mewing its mighty youth. If you like to 
breathe an atmosphere of stifling complacency, avoid the literary 
demesne where the sentences of Brougham run like fire along 
the ground, and where Macaulay, in the heyday of his genius, 
flings the fine lightning of his scorn upon those who have not 
the courage and the sense to believe that there is safety m 
progress. If you are in search of an opiate for all that is 
ardent and impassioned in Liberalism, avoid the Zdinburgl 
Review as it was, and confine yourself to it as it ds. 

We peremptorily deny that the Gladstone Cabinet was inten: 
perately, impatiently, or precipitately Liberal. Every one d 
the great measures which it passed was due to justice and the 
requirements of the nation, and not one of them was passed 3 
day too soon. The pace of the Gladstone ministry can be called 
rapid only when compared with the customary pace of Englisi 
cabinets. The disestablishment of the Irish Church was a boll 
measure; but is if not one of the fundamental principles 
Liberalism that no convicted wrong shall be permitted t 
endure ? and had not the incurable injustice of the Irish Chure 
been pointed out so lucidly and so einai by Whig write 
that its existence had been, for at least a quarter of a century 
a stunding reproach to the party? Mr. Gladstone’s Irish Lay 
Act was original and masterly; but did it come too soon} 
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Was English legislation on Ireland to be for ever of that trifling 
and superficial kind which merely fomented the exasperations of 
‘8 § her people and played into the hands of rapacious demagogues ? 

Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues neither did too much for the 
he country nor did it alarmingly fast. On the other hand, we can- 
not agree with those who make light of Mr. Gladstone’s services. 

His was indeed a magnificent innings. His score made up for 
he long years of languid play on the part of the Liberals. He 
ble dissipated the somnolent traditions which had come in with 
parliamentary success, and which accorded well with a mild 
; | aristocratic Whiggism. Lord Palmerston, admirable as an admi- 
of f nistrator, made no claim to the possession of legislative ability. 
Earl Russell, always a vigilant Liberal when out of office, has in 
office cultivated the virtues of repose. From lack of aggressive 
energy, from excess of intellectual patience, he saw the honours 
of the field swept from his hand—those of free trade by Peel, 
those of household suffrage by Disraeli, those of the complicated 
Irish problem by Gladstone. Had Earl Russell been as ener- 
getic as he is honest, and had his powers of constructive legisla- 
tio been consummate, the Irish Church might have been dis- 
established twenty years ago; but had Mr. Gladstone not been 
impatient of injustice, quick to embody his principles in action, 
and gifted with a rare genius for constructive legislation, the 
rary# Irish establishment might have stood for another quarter of a 
century. And have not Liberals been hearing, for at least half 
the lifetime of a generation, that the ballot ought to be intro- 
duced and purchase in the army to be abolished? To blame 
Y "§ Mr. Gladstone for having done too little is as unreasonable as 
to blame him for having done too much. 

It has become customary for advocates of religious equality 
to dwell upon the defects of Mr. Gladstone’s Irish Church 
legislation. We are under no temptation to overpraise it, 
seeing that we published a severe exposure of the laxity by 

which disendowment was permitted to become too nearly equiva- 
sed Hint to re-endowment. But it now appears that, indulgent as 
allel vere the terms granted to the Irish clergy, the surplus accruing 
to the nation after the arrangement has been carried out, will 
amount to about five millions sterling. Nor can it be affirmed 
that the liberality extended to the Irish incumbents and curates 
was based upon a false principle. No one has ever maintained 
that personal loss should be inflicted upon the clergy of a dis- 
established Church. The personal property of each incumbent 
could not be set at less than an annuity equal to his living, for 
the term of one life. If these two propositions be granted, on 
what ground can it be held that incumbents should have been 
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refused permission to capitalise their annuities? It would in. 
calculably aggravate the difficulty of Anglican disestablishment 
if the idea got abroad that the advocates of religious equality are 
determined to deal with the Church in a harsh and revengeful 
spirit, and to inflict suffering upon incumbents. We shall not say 
that Anglican disendowment ought to be arranged on the Irish 


pattern, but we invite earnest attention to the fact that, if it were { 


so arranged, the clear annual gain to the nation would amount 
to about four millions. This can be demonstrated by reference 
to unimpeachable figures, almost in a single sentence. The net 
annual income of the Established Church, as estimated about 
forty years ago by the Quarterly Review, was almost exactly six 
millions anda half. It has constantly been growing in monetary 
value from the rise in the value of real property, and at this 
date, cannot be put under eight millions. Mr. Gladstone’s es 
timate of the sum required to satisfy all claims to compensation 
in the event of disendowment in England is ninety millions, 
This amount could be instantly raised at 4 per cent. interest 
or less, that is to say, for an annual payment of less than four 
millions. The Church revenues, handed over to national Com. 
missioners, would yield eight millions annually. After pay- 
ment of the yearly interest on the Church Disendowment Debt, 
four millions at the lowest would remain, to form, with the 
profits of the Post-oflice and the Telegraphs, a considerable 
item on the credit side of the nation’s annual balance-sheet. 
We regard it as an important part of the general argument 
in favour of disendowment, that it will put a large sum into 
the national exchequer; but since the nation must gain, it 
would be bad policy to arouse the enormous opposition which 
an attempt to deal ungenerously with the Church would 
produce. It is in its justice that the strength of the dis 
establishment cause resides, and we would not have ou 
opponents even seem to sit in the shadow of that great 
rock. For the same reason, we deprecate any expression 
of opinion which betrays a desire to utilise disestablishment 
in the interest of any Nonconformist denomination. One 
day we are treated toa scheme to introduce into the Church the 
Presbyterian system ; another day we are reminded of the anti- 
quity and picturesque handiness of parochial administration, and 
are advised to resolve the Anglican Church into twenty thousand 
independent congregations. These random shots can serve 10 
good purpose. If Nonconformists have been speaking honestly, 
they do not grudge to any Englishman the right to be an Epis 
copalian ; they do not hide in their hearts any mean peer 


motive in demanding that every subject of Her Majesty sh 
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stand, with every other, on a footing of perfect religious equality. 
Mr. Miall and the rest of us have uniformly declared that, in 
advocating disestablishment, we desire the well-being, not the 
destruction, of the Church; and by this statement we must, in 
fairness, be understood to mean that we are willing to afford 
it scope for organization and government on its own principles. 
A thin veil of cloud suffices to impede the clear hot sunbeam, 
that gives quality to the wheat and crimsons the apple, and the 
faintest suspicion of disingenuousness breaks the force with 
which a great party can bring its principles to bear upon a 
nation’s heart. 

Might we suggest, in this connection, that one obvious and 
effective method of convincing the public that it is the dis- 
enthralment, not the destruction, of the State-Churches that we 
desire, is the exhibition of frank sympathy with Episcopalian 
Churches which are free? However defective may have been 
the scheme of disestablishment in Ireland, the Irish Church has 
been severed from the State. Does it verify or falsify the pre- 
dictions of those who said that disestablishment would do it 
good? It conspicuously verifies them. We make no attack 
upon the Roman Catholic Church, and would, on no account, 
say anything offensive to our Roman Catholic fellow-country- 
men ; but we hold that Popery and Protestantism are incom- 
patible, that any union between them can be but sham union, 
and that such union, wherever cemented, ought to be dissolved. 
It speaks, therefore, in favour of disestablishment, that more 
has already been done by the free Episcopalian Church of Ire- 
land to detach her Protestantism from her Popery, than had 
been done by any Episcopalian Church since the Reformation. 
The free Episcopalian Church of Ireland has decided that the 
presence of Christ in the sacramental bread and wine is not 
objective, a statement which goes to the root of every opinion 
o the subject that is either Romish or semi-Romish. When 
we reflect for a moment on the interminable efforts of Lords 
Ebury and Shaftesbury, and other excellent but visionary per- 
sons, to have Popery turned out of the Anglican Prayer Book, 
all which have been as futile as the moaning of churchyard 


-f winds to erase inscriptions from the grave-stones, are we not 


helped, by the contrast presented, to realize the difference be- 
tween a Church in freedom and a Church in servitude? It is 
not merely the spectacle of the Irish Church ridding herself of 
Popery that is novel and refreshing, but also, and still more, the 


-B scarcely credible phenomenon of a Church bound hand and foot 


with formularies daring to adjust those bandages so as to suit 
vital and progressive movement. In one word, the spiritual 
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energies of the Irish Episcopalian Church have been dis- 
imprisoned, and in all religious, political, and social respects, 
the Irish experiment of disestablishment has been successful. 

Might we suggest further that the Episcopalian Church of 
Treland and the Episcopalian Church of Scotland are likely to 
afford favourable recruiting grounds for the disestablishment 
army ? What reason can be imagined, except the pitiful one 
of count of heads, why episcopacy should be specially privi- 
leged in one, and but one, of the three kingdoms? So long as 
the Church of England is arrayed in the ornaments, however 
meretricious, of State connection, her attractions will act detri- 
mentally upon the Episcopalian Churches of Ireland and Scot- 
land, by drawing from them the more talented and ambitious 
of their clergy. It seems natural that Episcopalians, whom 
the State leaves to shift for themselves, should feel with excep- 
tional keenness the injustice of State favouritism enjoyed by 
one Episcopalian communion. The same train of reasoning 
applies with great force to two-thirds of the Presbyterians of 
Scotland, who, while as loyal to the State as subjects can be, and 
not costing the State one penny, are compelled to stand by and 
behold one-third of the Presbyterians of Scotland established 
and endowed. Hitherto, in the contest for religious equality, 
the Congregationalists (including the Baptists) have borne the 
burden and heat of the day; but there is no reason why ever 
free Church in the United Kingdom should not be as well 
organized for the common enterprise as are the Congrega- 
tionalists. Were this once effected, the moment of victory 
could not be remote. The Congregationalists, like the British 
squares at Waterloo, have long looked for the heads of the 
allied columns to emerge from the wood, and now that there 
are signs of their emergence, the Congregationalists bid them 
welcome, and begin to dress the line for the final charge. 

The recent conference of the Liberation Society, universally 
felt to be one of the most important it has ever held, afforded 
ample evidence that the most ardent and intelligent advocates 
of religious equality are impressed with the idea that the 
working principles of the Association must be simplicity of basis 
and comprehensiveness of membership. Speaker after speaker 
declared, amid the warm sympathy of the audience, that the 
ground common to the party was not limited by any theological 
or anti-theological line of demarcation, and that those who 
occupied it primarily under the influence of religious convic- 
tion could stand side by side with those actuated by purely 
political motives. Our common ground is this, that no man is 
naturally or justly responsible for another man’s Church ; that 
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no reason can be shown why two religious sects should be 
established and endowed while other sects, deserving in all 
respects as well of the State, are not so; and that the part 
proper to Parliament is not to produce a farcical travesty of 
the proceedings of an ecclesiastical synod, but to guard the 
interests and rights of the nation. Putting the extreme case, 
that a man believes in no God, and thinks it would be beneficial 
to mankind to reject faith in a Divine Being, can we refuse to 
admit that he is unjustly treated in being forced, directly or 
indirectly, to maintain a particular form of Christianity ? 
If his reasonings against a State-Church are valid, would 
it not be the narrowest bigotry to decline to recognise their 
intrinsic worth because they come from his lips? One of the 
main batteries, so to speak, in our general battle against State 
Church ascendency and monopoly, is ammunitioned with the 
argument that a perfectly Erastian State Church, like the 
Church of England, must involve a subtle give-and-take 
between worldliness and moral rectitude, between political 
expediency and the cross of Christ; and may we not, though 
rofoundly disagreeing with them on many points, acknow- 
Lage the vigour with which certain well-known writers, point- 
ing out the equivocation of Broad Church theology and the 
danger of compromise in the moral province, have brought the 
fire of this battery to bear upon the opposing line ? 

While, however, we cordially approve of the boldness with 
which the extreme left of the party was welcomed to the 
platform of the Liberation Society, we think that a more tender 
comprehensiveness might, with great advantage, be applied to 
those who may, with allowance for exceptions, be described as 
the right of the disestablishment host. There is one kind of 
fear which no member of a party whose principles are justice 
and patriotism ought to be ashamed to avow—the fear to offend 
and drive from the standard those who are right at heart. 
Rather would we meet in the field ten fierce enemies than one 
friend, who would prefer to be fighting by our side, but who 
had been driven away by our scorn for his scruples. Is it a 
mere vision of impossible sweetness—a calenture of green fields 
and willowy brooks, such as rise before storm-wearied mariners 
in mid sea—that the divisions which have arisen among us on 
the subject of education may once more give place to union and 
to peace? Mr. Goldwin Smith, staunch to the core on dis- 
establishment, declared’ from the chair of the great Liberation 
meeting in the Metropolitan Tabernacle that, in Canada, where 
all Churches arg free, the educational difficulty is unknown. 
Several years ago the same high authority, whose lucid and 
NO. CXIX. N 
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penetrating intellect, lofty character and intrepid sympathy 
with progress have justly lent weight to his words, solemnly 
impressed it upon the Liberal party that their next grand 
work must be the abolition of religious monopoly and of pri- 
vileged ecclesiasticism, as incarnated in the State Churches, 
On this question all who advocate religious equality, from 
Primitive Methodists to anti-theists, can speak a word of 
f articulate agreement. On this question Nonconformists almost 
\ to a man and an influential and increasing body of Churchmen 
are as one. Can we not arrive, at lowest, at a distinct under- 
standing that he who is right on this point is to be accepted as 
an ally, and that the bold and united advance of the party 
against the State Churches is not to be postponed until every 
brother, weak-kneed or strong-kneed, can keep step with every 
other on the education question ? 

It is, of course, desirable that, in educational matters, the 
action of the party should be as harmonious as possible ; and 
the most earnest and considerate efforts of the leaders ought 
to be directed to the problem of constructing such an cdu- 
cational programme as might, without sacritice of principle 
by any section, enable us to realize that, here also, as well as in 
our character of crusadtrs against the State-Churches, we are 
animated by a common enthusiasm. In how much do we 
agree? This is the first thing to be ascertained, in order to 
our determining whether there is really any essential matter on 
which we differ. The 25th clause has been given up by Mr. 
Gladstone ; all Liberals, let us hope, will concur in a devout 
requiescat respecting it. In the second place, we can count 
on unanimity on the proposition that there ought to exist no 
endowment of religion, expressly as such, in school any more 
than in Church. In the third place, it may be laid down that 
no one is a genuine Liberal who has not honestly divested him- 
self of all wish that schools should, indirectly or directly, be 
used as part of the machinery of ecclesiastical proselytism. 
On these abstract principles there is, we take it, no discrepancy 
of opinion in the anti-State Church party. 

The difficulty begins when we ask what is an adequate 
prnvioe that religion shall not be endowed, and that prose- 
ytism shall not be permitted, in schools. No one, we presume, 
is disposed to retrograde ; and by the Elementary Schools Act 
the teaching of denominational formularies is forbidden. So far 
well. No one can fairly object to its being pressed upon 
Government that school inspectors should vigilantly enforce the 
provisions of this Act. In the next place it is matter of 
statute that no grant of public money shall be made to any 
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school except for secular results; and care must be taken that 
this provision likewise shall not become a dead letter. Up to 
this point we may count, if not upon perfect unanimity, at least 
upon such a measure of acquiescence as would preclude those 
vague terrors and apprehensions of a Bible dishonoured and a 
nation educated in atheism, which have caused so much waver- 
ing in the disestablishment ranks. Englishmen, in all cases, 
dread absolute prohibitions and hard-and-fast lines ; and when 
we insist that the Bible sha// not, whether parents like it or not, 
be taught in school hours, and that the schoolmaster shall, 
during the same hours, be peremptorily forbidden to open his 
lips on a religious subject, we find that our way is amid thorns 
and briars. An ideally perfect state of matters is impossible. 
It is easy to speak of a thoroughly national system of educa- 
tion; but no scheme of education will be worth the paper on 
which it is inscribed if it has not the advantage of vigorous 
local oversight ; and vigorous local superintendence is out 
of the question, if the managers are to be shackled by minute 
and inflexible rules drawn up in London. Why should a plan 
of universal School Boards, exercising large though well-defined 
powers, offend anyone? Parishioners dread the idea of their 
introduction mainly because it is feared that they would be 
expensive ; but what necessity is there that the election of a 
School Board by the ratepayers should be more expensive than 
the constitution of a vestry by the ratepayers? In some locali- 
ties Dissenters are in an overwhelming majority; in some 
localities almost all the inhabitants are Churchmen; the com- 
position of the Boards must vary accordingly ; and it is perfectly 
certain that sectarian influences would, more or less, act upon 
the schools in both instances. This is to be deplored ; but even 
this is a less evil than that the people of localities should take 
no interest in the schools. Life is languid in English country 
parishes, and the practical difficulty would be to get the mem~ 
bers of the School Board, even if one Board served for several 
parishes, to attend the meetings. 

The essential thing, however, is not that a particular solution 
of the educational problem should be agreed upon, but that it 
should be understood that the rallying cry, the test-question, of 
the party is disestablishment of the State Churches. This is a 
simple object, and any man can say whether he is content to 
aim at it, yea ornay. The education question, except in respect 
of those general principles which we have stated, is complicated 
and perplexing. It is weak and illogical, on the one band, to 
be startled into misgivings as to the result of disestablishment 
because an able and influential section of eee advo- 
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cate a purely secular system of national education ; but it is not 
more logical, and it is harsh and imprudent, to fling disparaging 
epithets at those who, though strongly in favour of disestablish- 
ment, cannot help regarding the Bible as the best of all possible 
school-books, and whose faith is not strong enough to remove 
for them the mountain of difficulty (now lying in the way of an 
educational system that would absolutely dispense with denomi- 
national machinery) which has been reared by denominational 
energy and denominational liberality during at least a quarter 
of a century. We shall hope to see both sections find a way 
out of their perplexities; but the one thing to be inexorably 
required of them in the present stage of the business is their 
vote against the State Churches. 

The part of the session which has gone by affords an earnest 
of the kind of government we are to expect from the Conserva- 
tive Cabinet and its admirers. It would be absurd to be angry 
with Tories because they’are Tories, or to blame Mr. Disraeli for 
gratifying the drowsy Whigs, who asked of him no boon but 
sleep. An accommodating statesman, he once educated the 
Tories to do the work of the Radicals; and he now, with bland 
composure, permits himself to be instructed by way-worn 
Liberals, in the political art of doing—with one important 
exception—almost nothing at all. The nature of the exception 
we shall sufficiently characterize, when we say that this might 
be called the ecclesiastical session. Being required to describe it 
by this epithet, we do not hesitate to add that the kind of 
legislative work which it exemplifies appears to us to be 
intensely bad. The brain and the heart of Parliament have - 
been thrown into matters ecclesiastical, and little has been 
effected in any other province. Some creditable work, of a 
preparatory nature, has been done in simplifying the law 
regulating purchase of land; but it cannot be alleged that the 
restrictions by which landed property is artificially distin- 
guished from other property have been decisively dealt with, or 
that the land has been placed in sits normal position and 
relations as part of the industrial system of the country. At 
no period in English history was it more conspicuously evident 
that the unimpeded outflow of the nation’s capital towards the 
land is essential to the general prosperity. A large proportion 
of the energy of the party of progress must always be expended 
in the obliteration of the irrelevant, confusing, and vexatious 
lines of distinction drawn by immature legislation ; and many 
such lines remain to be removed from the old legislation on . 
land. The task, when thoroughly executed, will reinforce, 
instead of impairing the security of property ; and we hold it 
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to be a first principle of all sound reform in this province, that it 
shall be based on the inductive reasoning of scientific econo- 
mists, not on the foolish dreams of communists, or the raving and 
reciting of charlatans. English agriculture has a severe battle 
to fight; and it cannot fight it in the rusty armour of obsolete 
enactments. Lord Cairns and Lord Selborne have made a 
beginning, but hardly more than a beginning. All powers of 
entail, all legislative provision that the rich man’s acres shall 
be less liable to be sold to pay his debts than the poor man’s 
cows and sheep, all distribution of the responsibilities of ownership 
between possessor and heir, all putting of sceptres into dead 
men’s hands wherewith to rule the living, are inconsistent with 
the highest possible utilization of the land in the interest of the 
community. In so far as the legislation of the Tory Govern- 
ment facilitates these reforms it has our warm approval. We 
may say the same of the measure by which, working on the 
lines of the Gladstone Cabinet, the Lord Chancellor has sup- 
plemented the Judicature Bill of last session. 

Mr. Cross is a hard-working Home Secretary, anxious to make 
himself useful, industrious in the mastery of details. But his 
proceedings, in relation to Lord Aberdare’s Licensing Bill, have 
furnished, all things considered, a pitiful example of legislative 
trifling, and of incapacity to apprehend a principle. The speech 
in which he brought the subject before the House of Commons 
suggests to us the idea of a commonplace and rather listless pupil 
repeating a lesson learned from a master possessed of originality 


- and power. He had got up his figures, he had pottered over facts, 


but the point and principle of the whole thing he missed. The 
principle of the Licensing Bill of the late Government was, we 
should have said, perfectly clear in itself, and broadly inscribed 
on the measure; yet Mr. Cross was not alone in misconceiving 
or ignoring it. Strange to say, the Pall Mall Gazette mistook 
it for that which, expressly and antithetically, it was noé. The 
Pall Mali Gazette is strongly impressed with the importance of 
the opinion, which we cordially endorse, that it is not for 
Governments to teach virtue, and that Acts of Parliament ought 
to repress not vice but crime. Perceiving that the philan- 
thropic section in the House of Commons supported Lord 
Aberdare’s bill, the Pall Mall Gazette leapt to the conclu- 
sion that his lordship and Sir Wilfrid Lawson rowed in one 
boat, and that the object of the Licensing Bill was to make 
people sober. Had the able editor been more exact in his 
information he might have known that the Licensing Bill had 
its origin in a movement based on the conviction that the not!oa 
of making people sober by Act of Parliament was chimerical. 
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A number of thoughtful and intelligent philanthropists, feeling 
that, laudable as were the motives of Sir Wilfrid Lawson and 
his allies, their plan of having the sale of intoxicating drink 
prohibited was absolutely impracticable, fell back upon the 
principle of regulating the sale in the interest, not of personal 
virtue but of public order, convenience, decency, and safety. 
Regulation, as substituted for and contrasted with prohibition, 
was the principle of Lord Aberdare’s measure ; and the sound- 
ness of this principle is beyond dispute. Prohibitive legislation 
on the subject of strong drink is an idea of modern times, and 
has been embraced chiefly by those whose ardour in the cause 
of human improvement somewhat exceeds their patience, cool- 
ness, and command of the dry light of Baconian logic ; but the 

rinciple that dangerous*trades are to be regulated in the 
interest of social order is as old as civilization, and we can 
argue with no one who denies that the drink traffic is dangerous. 
To discern perfectly, however, the character of the Gladstone 
legislation on this subject, we must not merely apprehend its 
theoretic principle— regulation, not prohibition—but grasp 
firmly the practical fact on which its regulative method was 
grounded. That fact is the enormous augmentation of every 
peril connected with the sale of strong drink, when that sale 
involves public drinking by night. Drunkenness, be it recol- 
lected, is expressly recognised as a statutory crime; and, if we 
compare, in respect of being productive of drunkenness, the 
drink consumed in the family circle with the drink con- 
sumed in the public-house, we cannot refuse to admit that 
the home consumption yields a mere fraction of drunkenness 
compared with that arising from the consumption of the tavern 
and the gin-palace. At home strong drink is practically a food ; 
in the tavern it is used, in a large proportion of cases, for the 
express purpose of producing that excitement which, in the 
extreme form, is intoxication. At home a man is under the 
immediate influence of his wife and children; and nature and 
Christianity combine to assure us that this influence will tend 
to prevent him from turning himself into a raging brute. We 
submit that, apart from all moral considerations, with a view 
simply to the diminution of that violence and that pauperism 
for which society must pay, it is competent to legislation to 
encourage the consumption of drink as a food, and to discourage 
its consumption for other purposes. 

The effects of the measure of the late Government had 
strictly corresponded to this view of its object. A larger 
amount of beer and spirits had been consumed since its enact- 
ment than ever was consumed before; but less disturbance 
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and criminality had occurred in connection with the con- 
sumption. If public drinking by day is questionable, public 
drinking by night is inseparable from precisely those accom- 
paniments against which society has a right to guard. For 
our own part we cannot imagine how any one who has been 
abroad in London by night, and has observed the condition 
of those creating tumults on the pavement, or being carried 
to the police-stations on shutters, or who has been abroad in 
a village by night, and noticed who were cursing and fighting 
before the public-house, can doubt that public drinking by 
night is promotive in the very highest degree not merely 
of the vice by which homes are desolated, and wives and 
children condemned to chronic misery and semi-starvation, but 
of the social disorder with which legislation expressly contends. 
To open one’s eyes is to see how this matter really stands; but 
were it not pedantry to buttress common sense with precedents, 
the curtailment of the hours of public drinking by night could, 
we have no doubt, be shown to be consistent with the practice 
of English Governments from the days of the curfew bell. 
Happily the Times, with its sturdy instinct of what’s what, saw 
that Lord Aberdare’s bill had been a public benefit, promoting 
quiet in the streets, and emptying prison cells ; and the Lancet 
did seasonable and admirable service by pointing out that under 
the Act night accidents, occasioned by drink, have notably 
decreased. Mr. Cross was compelled, by the indignant protests 
of all who had a right to speak with authority on the subject, 
to recall the beggarly surrender, which he had originally pur- 

osed making to the publicans, of part of the time which had 
with difficulty been won from public drinking by night. Little 
or no evil has for the present been done ; but we would earnestly 
press it upon Liberals to apprehend the principles, theoretic and 
practical, of Lord Aberdare’s important measure, and td make 
up their minds that those principles have not yet obtained by 
any means adequate recognition and enforcement. It ought to 
be one of the clearly apprehended aims of the party to diminish 
still further the hours of public drinking by night. The grounds 
on which such diminution can be argued are distinctly and 
unanswerably social ; but it is no argument against such legis- 
lation that its indirect effects are auxiliary to personal and 
domestic virtue. Since every magistrate and policeman, and 
the records of every police-station, bear witness against public 
drinking under cloud of night as productive of criminality, our 
ardour in curtailing it may be raised to the due passionate heat, 
by recollecting that it does more than any other thing that could 
be named to promote private vice, to extend prostitution, to 
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facilitate the villainy of the seducer, to promote discord and 
ruin in the households of the poor. 

But we have not yet done with Mr. Cross’s attempt to mar 
the Liberal legislation on public drinking. What, we have still 
to ask, was the motive which impelled him to lay his finger in 
anywise on Lord Aberdare’s measure? In his speech he ex- 
plicitly declared that the Act had worked well, and it is the 
maxim of all rational Governments, pre-eminently we should 
have said of rational Conservative Governments, to leave well 
alone. There is no trace of a better reason for Mr. Cross’s in- 
termeddling than this,—that sundry deputations of publicans 
and beer-sellers had come complaining to him, and that the said 
publicans and beer-sellers had bribed the Tories to do their 
dirty work by deserting the Liberal banner at the general 
election. The prominence of the drink interest in the electoral 
struggle is suggestive of grave and melancholy reflections. 
It is a first principle of all political philosophy that legislation 
ought to be based on regard to general and common interests, 
and that the most powerful influence to incapacitate men from 
apprehending those national interests, is consideration of some 
personal or class interest. It is really not too much to say that 
the Minister of a great representative State who does not know 
this is as incompetent and unsafe as the Captain of an East 
Indiaman would be who did not know that parcels of nails or 
rods of iron were to be kept out of the neighbourhood of the 
ship’s compass. A regard for private interest is entirely legi- 
timate in its own sphere; it is fair, also, nay it is indispensable, 
that no avoidable inconvenience shall be inflicted, for the 
general benefit, on a particular class ; and it follows that no 
wise Minister will legislate respecting any private interest 
without listening to its spokesmen: but the very reason why 
Governments exist is to prevent personal and class interests 
from over-riding the general interests and from devouring 
one another. The most wise, just and noble-minded man in the 
world cannot be judge in his own suit; and there was something 
astounding and portentous in the spectacle of a Minister standing 
up and virtually saying that, though a measure worked well, he 
proposed to tamper with its most salutary provisions because an 
outcry was raised against it by those interested in the evils 
which it checked. ‘Gentlemen,’ Mr. Cross ought to have said 
to the deputations, ‘we are not legislating for you but for 
‘England. It is a matter of course, on which all talk is 
‘irrelevant, that you shall be subjected to no humiliation and to 
‘no annoyance which can be avoided consistently with the public 
‘benefit; but the fact that you are personally interested in this 
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‘matter ought to impose upon you a modest reserve.’ Thus 
would a clear-brained, high-spirited Minister have met the 
publicans; and had Mr. Cross so met them, he would have 
earned the thanks of the public for calling attention to a prin- 
ciple of the highest practical importance. This is the age of 
organized and potent interests, railway interests, monetary 
interests, professional interests. Unless it be understood that 
in all such cases the interested party is a prejudiced witness, 
Parliamentary Government will run the risk of becoming a 
mere conflict of antagonist cupidities. The evil has shown itself 
in an extreme form in America. The consummation towards 
which things seemed to be tending in the great Republic was 
the conversion of the legislature into a mere machinery for 
registering the decrees of rings of impudent and greedy specu- 
lators. The maxim cuique in sua arte credendum is sound in 
respect of the methods of all arts and callings; but it is a 
poisonous mistake to confound the methods by which a calling 
is carried on with the conditions under which it may be most 
beneficial, or least injurious, to the nation. When Parliament 
wants instruction in brewing and distilling, the information of 
brewers and distillers will be valuable; when the question is 
how intoxicating drink may,be sold with a minimum of disorder, 
commotion, and criminality, they must be told to stand aside. 
Prevented by the hootings of a scandalized community from 
throwing the nation backward in the matter of the Licensing 
Act, the Tories have succeeded in bringing us in political 
progress, strictly so called, to a standstill. The step which, in 
the order of gradual, pacific, almost insensible development of 
our political institutions, fell to be taken this session, was the 
extension to counties of the household franchise. This exten- 
sion is distinctly inscribed on the Liberal programme, and can 
be defended by arguments so obvious and conclusive that it were 
idle on our part to touch upon them. The refusal of the so-called 
country party to do for the working class in counties what 
they formerly did for the working class in boroughs, is deeply 
significant. It proves how thoroughly false and affected was that 
zeal for electoral reform, in which Mr. Disraeli taught his party 
to mask their heart-hatred of every thing of the kind. It proves 
that, after having had the working classes in counties under 
the tutelage of themselves and their clergy all these centuries, 
they have no real trust in the agricultural population. We 
rejoice that Mr. Gladstone has availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity afforded by his address to the labourers at Aston Hall 
Colliery, to assure the country that he is keenly interested 
in this question. ‘I have a very strong opinion,’ he said, 
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‘which I have declared elsewhere, that the householder who, 
‘if he lives in a borough has a vote, ought to have a vote if 
‘he lives outside a borough.’ It is one of the characteristics of 
vital and vigorous Liberalism, as contrasted with the cast iron 
creed of finality Whiggism, that it contemplates the gradual 
broadening of the basis of the constitution until no class whatever 
shall be beyond the pale. 

Disheartening as the result of the last general election in some 
respects was, it dates at least one important and encouraging 
fact in the history of the Liberal party, namely, that two work- 
ing men, Mr. Macdonald and Mr. Burt, were returned to the 
House of Commons. One would have thought that the most 
timorous and narrow-minded of those persons, who never hear the 
trampling of a street-mob beneath their windows but they think 
it the presaging tread of revolution, might have learned ere 
now that to introduce a new section of the community into Par- 
liament is to enlist force against social disturbance. Not only is 
numerical extension of the suffrage desirable, but its distriba- 
tion, so as to give the intelligence of the country, as repre- 
sented by its advancing towns, a fairer representation, is to 


_ be kept in view. Absolute uniformity in the size and compo- 


sition of constituencies, we should strongly deprecate, but it will 
be time to guard against that danger when something serious 
has been done to rescue us from the opposite extreme. There 
is a connection, deeper than that of paper logic, between the 
extension of education and the extension of the suffrage. The 
body of the population may be taught to read, but they will 
make small use of their reading unless you give them the con- 
scious responsibilities of citizenship. Awaken them to an interest 
in the affairs of their country, and you may trust to the daily 
newspaper to continue the education of the elementary school. 
In finance the Conservative Cabinet has shown a desire, which 
to Liberals must seem mildly commendable, to walk with defe- 
rential caution in the footsteps of Mr. Gladstone. It was mani- 
festly the ambition of Sir Statlord Northcote to bring in a Budget 
which would not contravene any statement made by Mr. Disraeli 
at the time of the elections, and yet be pronounced a creditable 
exercise by the great master who taught him the elements of 
finance. The grand principle of Mr. Disraeli’s policy is to 
do nothing which might recall Achilles to the fray; and any 
spurt of aggressive originality or critical impertinence, made 
on his own side, he has earnestly disclaimed or severely repressed. 
The possession of a majority has had a sobering effect upon the 
Conservative chief; and he who, as the leader of a forlorn hope, 
was the most eccentric and audacious of politicians, has been 
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turned, by the possession of a working majority, into a Premier 
far less bold than Peel and far more dull than Palmerston. 

It is, however, in respect of its ecclesiastical legislation that 
the session illustrates most vividly what, in our opinion, Parlia- 
ment ought not to be. Mr. Miall being no longer in the House 
of Commons, and no new leader of the anti-State Church party 
having stepped forward to tell the Tory Parliament that those 
who have resolved to turn the world of obsolete ecclesiasticism 
upside down had come thither also, extraordinary vivacity has 
been displayed, by the Lords especially, in the attempt to intro- 
duce order into the chaos of the Anglican establishment, and 
to prop the weather-beaten fabric of the Scottish State Church. 
It is melancholy work ; we do not pretend to look upon it in an 
indulgent spirit. To glance first beyond the Tweed, must we not 
say that a change has passed over the Church of Scotland when 
its representatives in the General Assembly express their thank- 
fulness for the favour with which the Scottish nobility, though not 
belonging to its communion, condescend to treat it? They think it, 
says the grateful Dr. Gillan, very well adapted to dispense reli- 
gious ordinances to the body of the Scottish people. When we re- 
call the indomitable spirit that once dwelt in the Church of him 
who ‘ never feared the face of man,’ and remember how it used 
to stand erect and unquailing before the civil power, we cannot 
help asking whether it is indeed the Church of Knox that we 
behold. When the lion had slain the prophet of Bethel, it 
relaxed in its hostility, and did not tear the ass! The old fiery 
and prophetic spirit of Scottish Presbyterianism has not, how- 
ever, been slain. In the Free Church and the United Presby- 
terian Church it survives, and shows no lack of vitality. And 
now the British Parliament, which had riddled from the 
Scottish Church all that was most characteristically and dis- 
interestedly Presbyterian, makes to the inoffensive establish- 
ment which remains that concession of congregational liberty 
in the choice of pastors which had formerly been pertinaciously 
refused! Is it astonishing that, under these circumstances, the 
Free Church General Assembly should have passed a resolution 
by a very large majority in favour of disestablishment, or that 
it should have been repeatedly remarked, in the’ course of the 
debate in the House of Lords, that the passing of the Duke 
of Richmond’s bill for the abolition of patronage in the Church 
of Scotland is likely to prove the first step towards the severance 
of its connection with the State ? 

It is an easy matter to fling to Scottish congregations the 
right to choose their own ministers; but it is a much more 
difficult affair to introduce any ray of light, any principle of 
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order, into the chaotic welter and conflict of the Anglican 
Church. It is not an exhibition of right human patience, it 
is an’exhibition of perversity and obstinacy, which we recognise 
in the attempts of these lords and bishops to legislate for what 
the anxiously State Church Spectator calls ‘a more or less acci- 
‘dental conglomerate of a good many different Churches.’ What 
good has such legislation ever done? Has not the work of 
tinkering been going on from time immemorial? and is not 
the confusion worse confounded than ever? It is an insult to 
the human understanding to ask us to expect that the furious 
battle of exasperated sects can be composed by the new nostrum 
of strengthening the hands of the bishops. By mere accident 
the bishops are at present opposed to the excesses of the 
Ritualists ; but on which side were the bishops in the days of 
Laud? And if, through some turn of the political weather- 
cock, Ritualistic bishops should be named by Her Majesty’s 
ministers, on which side would they be again? Is it not 
amazing that it seems never to oceur to these lords, as they 
talk by the hour and the week on the calamities and quarrels 
of the infuriated sects which are bound together in sham union 
by establishment and endowment, whether the business of an 
ecclesiastical synod is appropriate to the Parliament of England ? 
‘The Lords,’ remarked the Spectator one day in June, ‘ devote 
all their time now to ecclesiastical subjects.’ ‘Last night,’ 
said the Daily Telegraph about the same time, ‘the House of 
* Lords was again transformed into an ecclesiastical conclave ; 
‘ but, instead of being Convocation, it was the General Assembly.’ 
Do the Lords think that the people of England expect no 
work at their hands except a wretched parody of the professional 
talk of Presbyterian and Episcopalian parsons? Did the ‘ Con- 
‘ stable of the Destinies,’ as Mr. Carlyle says, never whisper to 
their Lordships that, if they have nothing better to do than 
adjust an expensive and elaborate machinery by which Anglican 
preachers shall be made to stand face foremost in presence of 
their congregations, or to wear this kind of ecclesiastical toggery 
or that, they may be themselves falling into the sear and yellow 
leaf? Shall we be told that the State Churches are national 
institutions, and that Churchman and Englishman are con- 
vertible terms? Moonshine! A legal fiction or a senti- 
mental illusion cannot do duty for a fact. The Scottish State 
Church embraces, at the utmost, a third of the population of 
Scotland. The estimate made by the Times of the number of 
the English Dissenters is probably below the truth, but the 
Times calls them seven millions. The nine or ten millions of 
Englishmen and Scotchmen who have no part or lot in the 
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State Churches are not likely to be reconciled to the frittering 
away of the nation’s time in discussing the internal affairs of 
those institutions by being assured by weak-brained enthusiasts 
that they are national Churches, and that national Churches are 
pests. 4 useful and sublime affairs. The Times, which is not 
weak-brained or enthusiastic, knows that the only real sense in 
which the Church of one sect of Presbyterians and the Church 
of one sect of Episcopalians are national is that they alone 
profess to require those swaddling bands of establishment which 
all other Churches have discarded ; and the Times has at last, 
in a notable and memorable article, ventured to ask whether, 
after all, John Bull—it should have said the Anglican John 
Bull—is so impotent in the management of his ecclesiastical 
affairs as every one, himself most decisively, takes for granted. 
Do the ecclesiastical affairs of the nine or ten millions of 
Dissenters cost the nation one farthing of money, one hour 
of time, or one grain of trouble? Can any sane man affirm 
that a single disadvantage would accrue to the public if Epis- 
copalians, like all other religionists, washed their ecclesiastical 
linen at home and paid their own way? The answer is so 
obvious, so irresistible, that the principle of disestablishment is 
spreading with immense rapidity. There is really no such thing 
as State Church logic; it is as obsolete as the locomotive appa- 
ratus of the pterodactyle. There is a State Church habit of 
thought and feeling, a condition of mind produced by having 
been brought up from infancy in a State Church, having always 
looked upon its arrangements as unalterable, having loved its 
services, respected its clergy, reverently worshipped and won- 
dered in its cathedrals. This state of mind is present with 
able men—with men like the Marquis of Salisbury and Lord 
Selborne. They do not analyze it; they fancy it is reasonable ; 
but it is a thing of the illusive faculty. It is analogous to the 
vague sentiment of regret with which we look upon the autumn 
leaves that comforted us, that were green and beautiful to us, 
that softened for us the sunlight, in the old summer days. 
There is a sadness in all great change; but ycu cannot keep the 
October leaves upon the branch. 

Among the vain shows of argument which, in default of logical 
reasoning, the defenders of the State Churches put forward on 
their behalf, we may note the constant assertion or assumption 
that, if they do no good, they at least dono harm. Englishmen, 
it is added, do not care about ideal wrongs. We answer, in the 
first place, that, if the State Churches occupy the time of the 
legislature with what might be better managed elsewhere, this 
is gross practical harm. We answer, in the second place, that, 
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since the capacity of Churches to govern themselves and to 
maintain their clergy has been abundantly demonstrated, it is 
an offence to reason, and an infraction of justice and equity, that 
two sects should be administered and paid by the State. Wedeny 
that this is an ideal wrong; but if it were such, it would none 
the less deserve to be put an end to, and none the less would 
the precedents of English history warrant its being abolished. 
It is not historically true of Englishmen—it is true of them only 
in their moods of torpor and indifference—that they are heedless 
of all wrongs but those which pinch and pain them. Cavalier 
historians love to expatiate on the material prosperity and per- 
fect peace enjoyed by the people of England before the outbreak 
of the great Civil War. It was buta limited number of Puritan 
ears that were cut ofi, and the taxation was light. Clarendon 
and Hume are elegantly indignant with a nation which, for 
mere ideal grievances, such as that Parliament was in abeyance, 
and supplies raised in contravention of law, appealed to the sword. 
Had Englishmen been indifferent to ideal wrongs, they would 
have winked at these things, and the ancient liberties of England 
would have sunk into the pit which engulfed those of Spain and 
France. Thank God, our fathers found them intolerable. It is 
strange that the nation which reveres the memory of Hampden, 
and does not think that he was a peevish or sentimental fool in 
trying his twenty shillings’ case against the Crown, should be 
pronounced indifferent to theoretic injustice. There is, however, 
nothing abstract or theoretical about the proposition that the 
monopoly of status and endowment by two religious sects is an 
injustice to all others. We fail to realize how anyone acquainted 
with the state of English society, can honestly affirm that the 
existence of privileged ecclesiasticism is no practical evil. Is not 
the harmony of classes the grand condition of stability in modern 
society ? And docs not the distinction between Church and 
Dissent diffuse unutterable bitterness in every town and village 
in England? Episcopalians, doubtless, though their Church 
ceased to be privileged, might still look down upon other religious 
denominations; but this is the reverse of a reason why the State 
should countenance and exaggerate their uusocial pride; and, as 
a matter of fact, we have De Tocqueville’s word, tor the United 
States, and Mr. Goldwin Smith’s (inferentially, at least) for 
Canada, that, when all Churches are free and equal, the corrosive 
bitterness which afflicts English society is conspicuously absent. 

Advanced Liberals have, without question, been somewhat 
irritated against Mr. Gladstone. We do not say that the irrita- 
tion was causeless. Mr. Gladstone seemed to hold the support 
of those who, in 1868, had been his most energetic allies, con- 
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temptuously cheap. Their earnest representations failed to 
draw from him so much concession on the 25th clause as was 
granted, seemingly without an effort, to the pressure of an 
election. Of Mr. Forster’s administration of his department, 
we shall say no more than that it disappointed his old friends, 
and won applause from his old enemies. But though the 
advanced Liberals have complained and complained justly 
of much of what they experienced from the late Cabinet, 
it is felt by the brain and heart of the party that Mr. 
Gladstone, and Mr. Gladstone alone, is the Liberal leader. 
No man can do the work required by England so well as 
he. No man, in particular, can do the work of disestablish- 
ment and disendowment so well as he. He has but to return 
from his Homeric recreations, in the course of which, by the 
way, he tells us he has learned that Homer ‘lived under the 
voluntary system,’ and to let his followers know, by a few clear 
bold words, that he is about to undertake that great enterprise 
to which all the achievements of his career have led up, in order 
to rekindle the enthusiasm of 1868. He is not the man to be 
deceived by the misreadings of our political history which 
comatose Whiggism enunciates. It is not true that the 
Whig ascendency of 1832 was lost because the country dis- 
trusted the party on account of its too daring reforms. The 
reverse is far nearer the truth. It was because the Whigs 
nodded around their camp-fires, instead of pressing on to further 
conquests, that the nation grew tired of them. It was only in 
part indeed that the Whigs were to blame. They were placed 
in circumstances of great disadvantage. What power they had 
was in the House of Commons; the Tories ruled the Lords; and 
the ‘Tory opposition in the Upper House had the advantage 
of the skill, cleverness, and splendid eloquence of Lyndhurst. 
Cargo after cargo of good legislative ware did the Whigs despatch 
from the port of the Commons, only to see ship after ship cast 
away on the Goodwin Sands of the Upper House. During 
each session, Lyndhurst used his superlative talents to wreck 
their measures; and at its close, in a retrospective oration 
burning with the keenest sarcasm, and sparkling with the 
most brilliant wit, he held up the Whigs to public scorn for 
not having passed the measures which he had wrecked. But 
in part it was owing to the fault or the failing of the Whigs that 
they gained the character of inefficients. In Brougham alone 
dwelt that impassioned faith in progress which ought to 
have animated the whole party. Had Brougham been Premier, 
the political progress of the country might have been anticipated 
by a quarter of a century or more. But here again the Whigs 
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were unfortunate, for Brougham was a man with whom it was 
extremely difficult to work. He was utterly devoid of tact and 
prudence, made himself ridiculous, put it out of the question 
that he should be Prime Minister, and incensed Melbourne 
by his condescending patronage. Brougham was shelved; and 
with him the aggressive and impetuous energy of the Whigs 
of 1832. Melbourne, the most respectable of politicians, had 
neither the intellectual gifts nor the impassioned ardour of a 
great Liberal leader; and Earl Russell, the Lord John of those 
days, was always a stage too late. The nation became gradually 
convinced that Sir Robert Peel and the brilliant band that called 
him leader could and would do more for the country than Lord 
John and the finality Whigs ; and the public were right, for Peel 
gave us free trade, and one of Peel’s followers was Gladstone. 
The depression of the Whigs in 1841 was due to defect, not to 
excess, of reforming energy. Mr. Gladstone’s own experience 
in the autumn of 1868, as collated with his experience in the 
spring of 1874, may suffice to convince him that the most potent 
appeal which can be made to the constituencies of England is 
an appeal for strength to do bold and thorough work. He 
called to the people of England to enable him to disestablish the 
Irish Church, and they gave him a magnificent majority; he 
dangled before them a bag of gold—he promised to abolish an 
annoying tax—and his own enthusiastic admirers were almost 
ashamed of him. 

Were Mr. Gladstone to appeal again to the nation in the 
spirit of his appeal of 1868, his words would again tell with 
electric effect. We say frankly that his trumpet must give 
no uncertain sound. The Liberal party can be reconstituted 
and led to victory only on the clear understanding that the 
next great work to be done by the statesmanship and patriot- 
ism of the country is to bring England to a level with the 
civilization of the time by the enrolment of perfect religious 
equality among the fundamental principles of the State. No 
generous and candid Liberal will think ill of Mr. Gladstone, 
because the associations of his early training have rendered it 
difficult for him to emancipate his intellect and his heart from 
the spell of feudal ecclesiasticism. But a mind like his cannot 
remain shut against the light of those ideas which are the 
beacon-fires of progress. He is still in the freshness of his 
intellectual power, and no one can compare with him in ad- 
ministrative experience or legislative capacity. It will be 
with a friendly hand that he will helm the Church across the 
bar of disestablishment; but if it be a firm, is it not well 
that it should be a friendly hand? Is it not inexpressibly 
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desirable that the enterprise should be effected with a mini- 
mum of disturbance, and should leave behind it a minimum 
of heart-burning? If we aimed at the destruction of the 
Church—if we wished to lay the axe to her root—we might 
seek a less friendly hand to strike the blow; but if our honest 
wish is that the ground-ivy which has crept over her boughs, 
and been for centuries shutting her in from the light of heaven, 
and drinking up her vital juices, should be cut down, can we 
not commit the knife to one who, while lopping the ivy, will 
not wound the tree ? 

Not only is Mr. Gladstone the man beyond comparison best 
fitted to effect the disestablishment of the State Churches, he 
represents, on the most important questions of foreign and 
colonial policy, those principles which are identified with the 
best because the most thoughtful, humane, and thorough- 
going Liberalism of England. By natural disposition and by 
largeness of intellectual vision, he is beyond contagion from 
the barbaric ambitions of the sword. The Coomassie expedition 
proved him to be alert and resolute in vindicating the honour 
and maintaining the interests of the empire. He may be 
trusted to confront with determined hostility, if such shall be 
required, what seems to be the subtle and perilous advance of 
Russia upon our Indian empire. But he did not accept in the 
days of Lord Palmerston, and he consistently refuses to accept 
at present, on behalf of this country, the task of artificially 
protracting the political life of European Turkey or of barring 
out Russia from a sea that washes her shores. If our principles 
are those of free trade, they ought to be those also of free oceanic 
locomotion, and we ought to welcome Russia not only into the 
Black Sea, but into the Atlantic and the Mediterranean. 

Mr. Gladstone has consistently preferred arbitration to war, 
and he can despise the meanness of those who, having read, 
or being too indolent and dishonest to read, the astounding 
exposure of the negligence of the British Government in the 
case of the Alabama, as made, not by the Americans, but by 
England’s representative in the arbitration, Lord Chief Justice 
Cockburn, continue to mutter and whine about the Geneva 
award. We must say that the grumblings of the old Whigs as 
to that matter are strangely unjust and unreasonable. There were 
three possible courses in connection with the Alabama dispute, 
—first, a war; second, a state of chronic and bitter exasperation 
between Great Britain and America; third, reference to arbitra- 
tion. Consent to arbitration, of course, implied acceptance 
of the award. Do our Whig Mentors intend to say that we 
ought to have preferred the first or the second of these alterna- 
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tives to the third? They do not, they dare not. And have 
they not sense to see that, if nations could, without a fine, dis- 
play the all but incredible negligence displayed by us, on Sir 
Alexander Cockburn’s showing, in letting the Alabama escape 
from the Mersey and ship her equipment and crew, England, as 
the greatest of maritime Powers, would, in the event of war, 
suffer incalculably from the fact? It is literally and strictly 
true that, if it were consistent with international law and usage 
to let. Alabamas escape as we did, every port in America, in 
Spain, in Russia, in France, might, in the event of our being 
engaged in war, be used for the fitting up of privateers against 
us. Let us have the honour and manliness to say that we were 
justly fined for doing what our own advocate confesses in our 
name; and let us console ourselves by reflecting that it is to our © 
enormous advantage that all nations who follow our example in 
the future will be liable to similar punishment. 

To young Liberal politicians, to the vanguard of the Liberal 
party in general, we would say Work, work, work. Not only is 
it their duty to educate the country and the party in the princi- 
ples of religious equality, but they are bound to attain mastery 
in relation to the administrative work of the departments. Not 
only ought they to be vigilantly on the watch to prevent the 
Tories from undermining, or flanking, or in any way neutraliz- 
ing the systenr of open competition, by which alone favouritism 
can be kept out of the Services and a way into them opened for 
unfriended talent and worth, but they ought to be consummate 
critics of every branch of the administration. A party of mere 
orators, be they the most eloquent in the world, will never hold 
successfully or hold long the reins of administration in England. 
Mr. Gladstone could not more usefully for his country or his 
party employ the period of his absence from office than in 
enlisting and drilling such a band of administrative recruits as 
Peel brought with him to Downing-street in 1841. 
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VITI.—Finger Rings. 


Rambles of an Archeologist among old Books and in old Places. 
By Freprerick Farruott, F.S.A. London. 
Virtue and Co. 1871. 


ORNAMENTS of various kinds have been worn from all ages, both by 
civilized and uncivilized nations, but it would probably be impossible 
to point to any single ornament connected with which so much 
interest attaches as to the finger ring. It is of great antiquity, and 
_ during centuries of years has been associated with the most important 
concerns of life, both in matters of ceremony and affairs of the heart. 
It has been used as a means of recognition, as a credential, and as a 
form of introduction which insured hospitality to the bearer of it. 
Royal edicts were promulgated through its medium, and power was 
transferred by its means. 

When Pharaoh committed the government of Egypt to Joseph he 
took his ring from his finger, and gave it to the young Israelite as a 
token of the authority he bestowed upon him. So also when 
Ahasuerus agreed to Haman’s cruel scheme of killing the Jews in 
all the king’s provinces, he took the ring off his hand and gave it to 
Haman as his warrant, and afterwards, when he commanded Mor- 
decai to write letters annulling the former decree, he ordered them to 
be sealed with his ring. 

A ring formerly marked the rank and authority of a man, and the 
king’s ring was as important a part of the insignia of royalty as his 
sceptre or his crown. 

The form of the ring is emblematic of eternity and its materials of 
pricelessness. Lovers are united bya ring, and departed friends are 
often kept in remembrance by the same token of affection. All these 
qualities sufficiently explain the reason why in old tales and legends 
the power of the ring is a fruitful source of interest. The celebrated 
Sanscrit drama which Kalidasa wrote upon the beautiful Sakuntala 
turns upon Dushyanta’s recognition of his wife by means of a ring 
which he had given her; and golden rings have frequently been 
used by fairies and beautiful demons to seduce men from allegiance 
to their human loves. The known fact that fish ‘greedily swallow 
any glittering object thrown into the water has been’ taken advan- 
tage of by old story-tellers, who never tire of relating how lost rings 
have been found at the proper nick of time in the stomach of a 
salmon or a mackerel. 
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. In old times the motto of to-day that ‘nothing is so successful as 
success’ was by no means universally held, and Polycrates the 
Samian was so uniformly fortunate that he himself began to fear 
that the gods did not love him. The wise Egyptian king Amasis 
persuaded him to propitiate Nemesis by making away with one of 
his most valued possessions, so he took the advice, and putting out to 
sea, threw into the gaping wave his beautiful emerald signet ring, 
engraved by Theodorus, the son of Telecles, a native of Samos. A 
fish of remarkable size snapped up the ring as it sank, and soon 
afterwards this fish being served up at the king's table restored to 
him his ring. Amasis hearing of this last proof of Polycrates’ 
inevitable good luck solemnly renounced his alliance. At last, 
however, fortune turned, and being taken prisoner by the Persians, 
Polycrates suffered death by impaling. In the life of Kentigern, 
related in the Acta Sanctorum, there is a legend of a recovered ring. 
A queen who had formed an improper attachment to a handsome 
soldier, gave him a ring which had previously been given her by her 
lord. The king finding the soldier asleep with this ring on his hand, 
snatched it off and threw it into the river. He afterwards went to 
his wife to demand it, and she sent secretly to the soldier, who of 
course could not return it. She now sends in great terror to ask the 
assistance of the holy Kentigern, who knew the whole affair before, 
but to help the queen he goes to the river Clyde, and having caught 
a salmon, takes from its stomach the missing ring, which he sends to 
her. She joyfully takes it to the king, who, thinking he had wronged 
her, swears he will be revenged upon her accusers, but she beseeches 
him to pardon them. As absolution for her sin she confesses it to 
Kentigern, and vows to be more careful of her conduct in future. 
Finger rings are mentioned in the first book of the Bible, and they 
appear to have been much worn by the Jews in all ages. The ladies 
of Palestine adorned their hands with glittering rings, and chiefly 
valued those which were set with rubies, emeralds, and chrysolites. 
Signet rings of gold, silver, and bronze were much worn by the 
ancient Egyptians, and these were frequently engraved with repre- 
sentations of the sacred beetle or scarabeus. This insect was vene- 
‘yated in Egypt when alive, and was embalmed after death. It was 
worshipped both as the emblem of the sun and as the symbol of the 
world. The rings of the lower classes were usually made of ivory 
and blue porcelain. 
Sir Gardner Wilkinson describes a ring in the possession of a 
Frenchman at Cairo which was one of the largest he had ever seen. 
It contained twenty pounds’ worth of gold, and amongst other devices 
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engraved upon it was the name of a king, the successor of Amunoph 
ITI., who lived about 1400 3.c., and was known to the Greeks as 
Memnon. 

There is no reference to rings in Homer, and they do not appear to 
have been introduced into Greece till a later age than his. The fashion, 
however, once set, spread fast, and in the time of Solon every free- 
man throughout Greece wore one signet ring either of gold, silver, or 
bronze. That statesman to prevent counterfeits, made a law that no 
seal engraver was to keep in his possession the impression of any 
seal ring that he had cut for a customer. At a later period the 
Greeks used rings set with precious stones, and wore two or three at 
the same time. They were therefore considered as ornaments, and 
their use extended to women, who wore them of ivory and amber. 
Demosthenes wore many rings, and he was stigmatized as unbecom- 
ingly vain for doing so in the troubled times of the state. The 
Spartans took a pride in wearing plain iron rings. 

The ancient Romans wore iron rings, and purists continued to 
wear them long after more precious metals were commonly used. 
Ambassadors wore gold rings as a part of their official dress, and 
afterwards the privilege was extended to senators, chief magistrates, 
and the equestrian order, who were said to enjoy the jus annuli 
aurei. The emperors assumed the right of granting this distinction, 
which was coveted as a sort of patent of nobility. In time, however, 
its value declined, and the Emperor Aurelian gave the right to all the 
soldiers of the Empire; and in the reign of Justinian it had become 
so common that all citizens were entitled to it. 

The introduction of sculptured animals upon the signets of the 
Romans is said to have been derived from the sacred symbols of the 
Egyptians. Afterwards, when the practice of deifying princes and 
venerating heroes became general, portraits of men took the place of 
the more ancient types ; thus the figure of Harpocrates was a fashion- 
able device at Rome in the time of Pliny. Roman rings were mass- 
ive and of immoderate size, and were consequently found by the 
effeminate to be tvo hot for summer wear, so that different kinds 
were introduced for the various seasons,— 


‘ Charged with light summer rings his fingers sweat, 
Unable to support a gem of weight.’ 
—Dryden’s ‘ Juvenal.’ 


In times of sorrow the Roman changed his gold for iron rings; and 
when he died his rings were often burnt with his corpse. 
Rings were placed upon the statues of the deities and heroes, and 
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were put on or taken off according to the festival that was celebrated. 
Roman rings were often of great value, thus that of the Empress 


. Faustina is said to-have cost the immense sum of £40,000, and that 


of Domitia the still larger amount of £60,000. 

The early Christians did not imitate the often indelicate symbols of 
the Romans, but took devices connected with their faith for their 
rings, such as the dove, the anchor, fish, palm branch, &c. Ring 
making was an important branch of the goldsmith’s art in the 
Middle Ages, and a body of artists were called by the French 
aneliers. Rich enamel in curious devices usurped for a time the 
place of gems, and the workmanship was often of the highest charac- 
ter, Benvenuto Cellini being the chief artist in bringing the art to its 
greatest perfection. 

In our own country rings have been worn by all the races that 
have successively inhabited it. 

‘Lo! here is ared gold ring, 
With a rich stone ; 
The lady looked on that ring, 
It was a gift for a king.’ 
—‘Sir Degreyant.’ (Thornton Romances.) 


The old Celtic rings were usually of gold wire. Aildergoidgh, son 
of Muinheamhoin, monarch of Ireland, who reigned 3070 a.m., is 
said to have been the first prince who introduced the wearing of gold 
rings in Ireland, which he bestowed upon persons of merit who 
excelled in knowledge of the arts and sciences. 

Fynes Moryson tells us in his ‘Itinerary’ ‘that the English in 
‘ great excesse affect the wearing of jewels and diamond rings, 
‘ scorning to weare plaine gold rings or chaines of gold.’ 

In one of Bishop Hall’s Satires we read :— 


‘Nor can good Myson wear on his left hand 
A signet ring of Bristol diamond ; 
But he must cut his glove to show his pride, 
That his trim jewel might be better spy’d.’ 


Modern rings owe all their beauty to their stones, for goldsmithery 
is no longer an art, and little attempt is made to obtain elegance of 
workmanship in the goldwork. In the seventeenth century sharply- 
pointed pyramidal diamond rings were much used for writing names 
and verses on glass, and few of the wits and fops of the day were 
without one. 

Among the Jews the middle or little finger of the right hand was 
that upon which the ring was worn, and the signet was always upon 
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the right hand, as appears by the passage in Jeremiah,—‘ As I live, 
‘saith the Lord, though Coniah, the son of Jehoiakim, king of 
‘ Judah, were the signet upon my right hand, yet would I pluck thee 
‘thence.’ Bishops, probably following Biblical precedent, wore their 
official rings upon the right hand. This, however, was opposed to 
the practice of the Egyptians, who considered the fourth finger of the 
left hand as the ring finger. Still they did not confine themselves to 
that finger, for there is a figure of a woman on a mummy case in the 
British Museum in which the fingers and thumbs of both hands are 
covered with rings. 

Among the Romans plain rings were worn originally on either 
hand at option, but when gems and precious stones were added they 
were worn by preference on the left, and it was considered exceed- 
ingly effeminate to wear them on the right hand. At first only one 
ring was worn, then one on each finger, and, lastly, one on each joint. 
Charinus, according to Martial, wore sixty rings daily, or six on 
each finger, and did not take them off at night, but slept in them. 
This was an extreme case ; but rings were often worn on every finger 
and also on the thumbs. In Germany rings were frequently worn 
upon the joints, as was the Roman custom. The wife of Sir 
Humphrey Stafford (1450) is sculptured in Bromsgrove Church, 
Worcestershire, with a ring on every finger but the last one of the 
right hand. Massive thumb rings were supposed to tell of wealth 
and importance, and Falstaff declared that when young he could have 
crept into an alderman’s thumb ring. 

The annular finger is now always the fourth finger, counting the 
thumb as the first, and it is necessary to bear this in mind, for 
sometimes the mistake is made of counting from the forefinger. 

Rings have played an important part in the history of the world. 
They have been used by the king to unite him to his kingdom, by 
the bishop to his see, and the abbot to his monastery. Special interest 
attaches to the ring with which the Doge of Venice married the 
Adriatic on Ascension Day, when he addressed it in these words :— 
‘ We espouse thee, O Sea! as a token of our perpetual dominion over 
thee’—a vaunt that has long been proved to be groundless. 

We will now, before proceeding further, stop to make note of a few 
historical rings. One of the most interesting that has come down to 
our times is the signet ring of Mary Queen of Scots, now in safe keeping 
among the treasures of the British Museum. Sir Henry Ellis was of 
opinion that this was Mary’s nuptial ring when she was married to 
Darnley, and that it affords the earliest instance of her bearing the 
royal arms of Scotland alone after having discarded the arms of France. 
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When Dauphiness, she and her husband had quartered the arms of 
England, which gave great offence to Queen Elizabeth. Within the 
ring is a monogram formed of the letters M and A, which is of great 
historical interest, because Sir Henry Ellis has pointed out that in a 
letter from Mary to Elizabeth, written just before her marriage, she 
used the same monogram, probably as a puzzle for the Queen of 
England and her Councillor Burghley. The clue was, however, 
given to them when Darnley was created Duke of Albany. Another 
interesting ring is the one which Queen Elizabeth is supposed to have 
sent to the Earl of Essex, but which was never delivered to him. 
It is of gold, with the head of the queen cut on hard onyx, and it is 
now in the possession of the Rev. Lord John Thynne, who is 
descended from Lady Frances Devereux, Essex’s daughter. Aubrey 
relates that Queen Elizabeth had a double ring, made with two 
diamonds, which formed a heart when joined. She kept one-half, 
and sent the other to Mary Queen of Scots, as a token of her con- 
stant friendship ; but, as Aubrey adds, ‘ she cut off her head for all 
that.’ Mary commissioned Beatoun to take back her ring to 
Elizabeth, when she determined to seek an asylum in England. 
Before dismissing the maiden queen we may mention that her 
coronation ring was filed off her finger a little before her death, on 
account of the flesh having grown over it. 

In 1765 a very beautiful and perfect gold ring was found by a 
workman among the ruins of the North Gate House, on Bedford 
Bridge, when that building was pulled down. In this prison the 
world-famed dreamer, John Bunyan, was confined, and there is little 
doubt that this was his ring. It bears his initials, J. B., and is 
engraved with a death’s head, and the words ‘ memento mori.’ The 
ring was sold to Dr. Abbot, chaplain to the Duke of Bedford, and 
presented by him, in his last illness, to the Rev. G. H. Bower, 
perpetual curate of Elstow, where Bunyan was born. 

In the Londesborough Collection is the identical ring which the 
Prince of Orange (afterwards William III.) gave to the Princess 
Mary. It is made of gold, set with diamonds, and enamelled black. 
Outside is engraved ‘ Honi soit qui mal y pense,’ and inside is the posy, 
‘P'le win and wear you ifI can.’ It is doubtful whether this ring 
was presented before marriage or after ; if the latter the motto may be 
understood as referring to William’s design of contesting the crown 
of England with his wife’s father. 

The signet ring of Cesar Borgia was exhibited a few years ago at a 
meeting of the British Archeological Association, by the Rev. C. H. 
Hartshorne. It is of gold, slightly enamelled, with the date 1503, 
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and round the inside is the motto ‘ Fays ceque doys avien que pourra.’ 
A box dropped into the front, having on it Borgia, in letters reversed, 
round which are the words ‘Cor unwm una via.’ At the back is aslide, 
within which it is related he carried the poison he was in the habit of 
dropping into the wine of his unsuspecting guests. Hannibal carried 
poison about with him in a ring, and when all his hopes were gone 
he swallowed the poison, and died. Pope Alexander VI. (Borgia) 
possessed a key-ring such as was used by the Romans, which con- 
tained poison. When he wished to get *id-of an ‘objectzonable ‘friend 
he gave him his ring to unlock a casket, and as tlie lock ‘was’ & 
little hard to open the pin concealed Withix! gare’ the fatal prick. 
Rings of the same kind of workmanship, but’ Yiot With’ so’ deadly“a 
design, have been common, and keys intended to open invaluable 
caskets were often attached to rings. In referring to these singulari- 
ties, we ought not to omit the mention of a ring made with a watch 
in the boss, which could be so wound up that it would make a small 
pin prick the person who wore it at any hour of the night he pleased. 

Ladies have always been ready to give up their valuables in times 
of national distress, but they have perhaps never been so nobly 
rewarded for their devotion as during the great war of Liberation in 
Germany. The ladies sent their jewels and ornaments to the treasury 
for the public service, and they each received in return an iron ring, 
with the emphatic eulogy, ‘Zch gab Gold wm Eisen’ (I gave gold for 
iron). 

We must now turn to the consideration of some official rings, 
Episcopal rings are of great antiquity, and the newly made bishop in 
the Roman Catholic Church is invested with a ring by which he is 
married to the Church, as a part of his consecration. In the romance 
of King Athelstan, printed in Hartshorne’s ‘Ancient Metrical 
Tales,’ the king says to the offending archbishop :— 


‘Lay down thy cros and thy staff, 
Thy myter and thy ryng that I thee gaff— 
Out of my land thou flee.’ 


In 1194 the fashion of the episcopal ring was settled by Pope 
Innocent III., who ordained that it should be of solid gold, and set 
with a precious stone, on which nothing was to be cut. The stones 
usually chosen were ruby, indicating glory, emerald for tranquillity 
and happiness, and crystal for simplicity and purity. These rings 
were usually signets, and were sometimes used for special objects ; 
thus in Spain and France the bishops sealed up with them the bap- 
tismal fonts from the beginning of Lent to Holy Saturday. 
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Before the ring is conferred it is blessed, and the ceremonial of 

investiture takes place before the pastoral staff and mitre are received. 
If a new pope is already a bishop, as is usually the case, he does not 
receive a ring, but if not one is presented to him with the usual 
formula. The ring was formerly worn on the index finger of the 
right hand when the blessing was given, and then changed to the 
annular finger at the celebration of mass. It is now always worn on 
the annular finger of the right hand. As the ring was made — 
enough’ to b® worn over a giove, a guard ring was often necessary, to 
3 prevent it froxa falling’ off, When worn without one. 
“fhe: Pope's’ seal rihy $e hot worn by him, but has been used for 
“fealitiy biiefs “apéstolic’frém the fifteenth century. Prior to that 
period it was employed for the private letters of the popes. The ring 
of the fisherman, a signet ring of steel, is in the keeping of the 
cardinal chamberlain, or chancellor, and is broken with a golden 
hammer on the death of every pope, and a new one made for the 
new pope. The use of the ring was granted to cardinals about the 
twelfth century. A cardinal’s ring is set with sapphire, to denote 
the high priesthood, and is given when a title is assigned to him. 
The gift, however, is not free, for the new prince of the Church has 
to pay a large fine on receiving it. The cardinals wear their rings 
at all times, but on Good Friday they lay them aside, as a sign of 
the mourning in which the Church is placed for her spouse. It was 
the custom to bury the cardinal with his ring on his finger, as was 
done with the king and other great men. When tombs have been 
opened the ring has usually been found upon the finger of the defunct. 
Thus it was with our Henry II., Richard IT., and Matilda, wife of 
William the Conqueror; and in France the body of Childeric was 
discovered with his regalia aud coronation ring. Graves were some- 
times violated by robbers, in order to obtain the treasures within, and 
assaults were even made upon the corpse as it was carried to be 
buried. Most ornaments have at different times come under the ban 
of the religious as vanities and snares, but rings have always been 
looked upon with favour by the Church. Decade rings have some- 
times been used in place of the ordinary rosary of beads. They were 
mostly made of ten, but sometimes of more knobs. Ten knobs or bosses 
indicate the number of aves; eleven bosses, ten aves and a pater- 
noster, the last being marked by a larger boss than the others, 
Twelve knobs were intended to express-that the creed was to be 
repeated at the twelfth. Reliquary rings, in which some sacred 
relique was inclosed, were at one time in common use. 

To pass from the Church to the law we must not omit to mention the 
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well-known serjeant’s ring. Every serjeant-at-law, on being sworn in, 
presents rings of pure gold, with a motto on them, to such persons as 
come to the inauguration feast, to the law officers, and certain other 
officials of importance. The values of the various rings are propor- 
tioned to the rank of each recipient, and one of very large dimensions, 
with the motto inscribed in enamel, is given to thesovereign. On the 
admission of fourteen serjeants, in 1737, 1409 rings were given away, 
at a cost of £773, and besides this number there were others made 
for each serjeant’s own account, to be given away to friends at the 
bar, attorneys, &c., which came to more than all the rest of the 
expense. Lists of the mottoes on many of these rings have been 
printed in ‘ Notes and Queries,’ but as they are not of any great 
interest, we do not insert them here, merely mentioning Lord 
Brougham’s suggestion of a motto on a certain occasion. Some 
barristers that Brougham did not think much of wished to be made 
serjeants, and the ex-chancellor suggested that the most appropriate 
motto that could be found for their rings would be the old legal word 
‘ scilicet.’ 

Rings with punning devices or rebuses, heraldic emblems, &c., 
engraved upon them, were introduced early in the fifteenth century, 
and soon became very common. In the old néwspaper, Mercurius 
Publicus, for November 29th, 1660, there is a curious and interest- 
ing story which illustrates our subject. On the disbanding of a 
certain regiment at the Restoration, the men were given a full week’s 
pay in addition to their arrears, when they all unanimously resolved 
to buy each man a ring with the week’s pay, the posy of which 
should be the King’s Gift. Certain stones were set in rings, with a 
special meaning in superstitious times, as we shall see further on, but 
in later days all kinds of stones have been used, to suit the varied 
fancy of the wearer. Giardinetti rings, of a floriated design, in 
which coloured stones represented flowers, were used at one time as 
keepers. At the commencement of the nineteenth century harlequin 
rings, which were set with several variously coloured stones, were 
fashionable. Swift, writing to Pope, repecting Curll and the 
* Dunciad,’ says :—‘Sir, you remind me of my Lord Bolingbroke’s 
‘ring, you have embalmed a gnat in amber ;’ and Pope himself 
refers to this substance, which is one of the most ancient of 
ornaments, in the following lines :— 


‘ Pretty! in amber to observe the forms 
Of hairs, or straws or dirt, or grubs or worms ; 
The things we know are neither rich nor rare, 
But wonder how the deyil they got there.’ 
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Rings, which are now looked on merely as ornaments, without 
meaning, except in the cases of the wedding and engaged rings, were 
formerly considered to be full of occult significance. Certain stones 
represented virtues, and others were famed for their magical value. 
The Poles believe that each month of the year is under the influence 
of a precious stone which exerts its power over the destiny of any person 
born during the period of its sway. It is therefore customary among 
friends and lovers to make reciprocal presents of trinkets ornamented 
with the natal stones. The following is a list of the stones peculiar 
to each month with their meanings :— 

January.—Garnet: Constancy and Fidelity. 
February.—Amethyst: Sincerity. 
March.—Bloodstone: Courage and Presence of Mind. 
April.—Diamond: Innocence. 

May.—Emerald : Success in love. 

June.—Agate: Health and long life. 
July.—Cornelian: Contented mind. 
August.—Sardonyx: Conjugal felicity. 
September.—Chrysolite: Antidote against madness. 
October.—Opal: Hope. 

Noyember.—Topaz: Fidelity. 
December.—Turquoise: Prosperity. 

As might be expected in so fanciful a matter, the moral qualities 
attributed to the stones vary greatly according to different authorities, 
and moreover, other gems than those mentioned above have been set 
apart as emblems of the different months. 

Rings, which were supposed to charm away all the ills of life, were 
once worn, and the Arabians have a book written exclusively on 
magic rings called ‘Salcuthat.’ The most wonderful of all these rings 
was that one, which is said to have been found in the belly of a fish, 
and was transferred in regular succession from Jared, the father of 
Enoch, to Solomon. This ring of Solomon’s was that with which 
refractory Gins were sealed up in jars before they were thrown into 
the sea, as we read in the ‘Arabian Nights.’ The ring of Gyges, 
king of Lybia, was also of great note. He is said to have found it in 
a grave, and when he wore it with the stone turned inwards, he was 
rendered invisible to human eyes. Many other rings, however, have 
been supposed to possess the same power as that of Gyges, and it was 
a belief in the Middle Ages that rings with certain cabalistic words 
upon them rendered their wearers invisible. 

Rings were used among many different nations as charms and 
talismans against the evil eye and demons, against debility, the power 
of the flames, and most of the ills inherent to human nature. Some- 
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times the virtue existed in the stone, and sometimes in the device or 
inscription or magical letters engraved upon them. 

Magic vings made of wood, bone, or other cheap material were 
manufactured in large numbers at Athens, and gifted with whatever 
charm was required by the purchaser. Execetus, the tyrant of the 
Phocians, carried about with him two rings, which he struck together 
to divine by the sound emitted what he had to do or what was to 
happen to him. 

The Gnostics engraved gems with mystic figures, all of which were 
supposed to have their value. The word Ananizapta was a favourite 
inscription, and the names of the three kings of Cologne, or the wise 
men of the East, viz., Jasper, Melchior, and Baltazar were used as a 
powerful charm. Reynard the fox boasts of the virtues of the ring he 
possessed with the three names that Seth brought out of Paradise 
when he gave his father Adam the oil of mercy, and tells how, 
whoever bears these three names, shall never be hurt by thunder or 
lightning, nor by witchcraft, nor be tempted to sin, nor catch cold, 
though he lay three winters’ nights in the fields in the snow, frost, and 
storm. 

Devotional rings, with the names of Jesus, Maria, and Joseph en- 
graved on them, were used as a preservative against the plague. The 
various figures engraved on rings all had their hidden meaning. Thus 
Pegasus or Bellerophon was good for warriors, as it gave them bold- 
ness and swiftness in flight. Orion made the wearer victorious in 
war, and Mercury gave wisdom and persuasion. The representation 
of St. Christopher was an amulet against sudden death, particularly 
by drowning, and that of Andromeda conciliated love between man 
and woman. Hercules strangling the Nemean lion cured the colic, 
and protected the combatant who wore it. 

A copper ring with the figure of a lion, a crescent and a star worn 
upon the fourth finger, was considered to be a cure for the stone. A 
dog and a lion together preserved the wearer from dropsy or pesti- 
lence, and the hare was a defence against the devil. 

A figure of the imaginary cockatrice was worn as a talisman against 
the evil eye. This creature was supposed to be produced from a cock’s 
egg, and is described by Sir Thomas Brown in his ‘ Vulgar Errors’ 
as having ‘legs, wings, a serpentine and winding tail, and a crest or 
‘comb somewhat like a cock.’ Its eye was so deadly as to kill by a 
look :— 


‘Say thou but “I,” [aye] 
And that bare vowel ‘‘I” shall poison more 
Than the death-darting eye of cockatrice.’ 
—‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ iii. 2. 
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In the Londesborough collection is a very remarkable ring, on which 
is represented a toad swallowing a serpent, which illustrates an old 
superstition. There is a proverb that ‘a serpent to become a dragon 
‘must eat a serpent,’ and the same metamorphosis was supposed to 
take place with other crawling creatures, as appears in many allusions 
in the poets, so that this toad may be expected to turn into a 
dragon. 

Rings composed of different substances have been commonly em- 
ployed for superstitious purposes. Thus rings of gold were thought 
to cure St. Anthony’s fire; and Marcellus, a physician who lived in 
the reign of Marcus Aurelius, directed the patient afflicted with pain 
in the side to wear a ring of pure gold, inscribed with Greek letters, on 
a Thursday at the decrease of the moon. The ring was to be worn 
on the right hand if the pain was in the left side, and on the left 
hand if the pain was in the right side, 

Brand acquaints us that in Berkshire a ring, made from a piece of 
silver collected at the Communion, is a cure for convulsions and fits of 
all kinds. If collected on Easter Sunday, its efficacy is greatly in- 
creased. A silver ring made of five sixpences collected from five 
different bachelors, to be conveyed by the hands of a smith, who is a 
bachelor, will cure fits. None of the persons who give the sixpences 
are to know for what purpose they are collected. A ring made from 
silver contributed by twelve young women, constantly worn on one of 
the fingers, cures epilepsy. Trallian, in the fourth century, cured the 
colic with the help of an octangular ring of iron on which eight words 
were engraven, and by commanding the bile to take possession of an 
unfortunate lark. 

Rings made fromthe chainsof criminals and iron taken from a gallows 
were once in great repute for curing divers diseases. In Devonshire, 
rings were made of three nails or screws that had been used to fasten 
a coffin, or had been dug up out of a churchyard. Lead mixed with 
quicksilver was used asa preservative against headache. Rings were 
sometimes made to enclose a herb famed for healing virtues which 
was cut at certain times; and Josephus relates that a man drew 
devils out of those, possessed by putting a ring, containing a root 
mentioned by Solomon, to the nostrils of the demoniac. 

Most precious stones were formerly supposed to be endowed with 
medicinal properties and virtues, and among them jasper took the 
lead in value, Galen himself vouching for its admirable qualities from 
his own ample experience. It cured fevers and dropsies, stopped 
hemorrhages, bafiled the effects of witchcraft, and promoted parturi- 
tion. Emerald jasper was pre-eminent in these qualities, and, more- 
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over, insured chastity and continence to the wearer, on which account 
ecclesiastics wore emerald rings. 

In T. Cutwode’s ‘Caltha Poetarum ; or, the Bumble Bee’ (1599) 
is the following reference to this. quality :— 


‘She ties a necklace underneath her chin: 
Of jasper, diamond, and of topasie : 
And with an emerald hangs she on a ring 
That keepes just reckoning of our chastitie. 


And therefore, ladies, it behoves you well 
To walk full warily, when stones will tell.’ 


A jasper ring, with a runic inscription translated as 


‘ Raise us from dust we pray to thee; 
From pestilence oh set us free, 
Although the graye unwilling be,’ 


was exhibited before the Society of Antiquaries in 1824. The runes 
used for magical and supernatural purposes are known by the general 
appellation of Ram-runes, that is strong or bitter runes, and in a 
learned paper by Francis Douce (‘ Archeeologia,’ vol. xxi.), they are 
classed as follows :— 


1, Malrunes used in considering and revenging injuries. 

2. Sigrunes gave victory in all controversies to those who used them. 
3. Limrunes, when marked on the bark or leaves of trees that inclined 
to the south, cured diseases. 

4. Brunrunes, or fountain runes, used to insure safety at sea to men 
and property. 

5. Hug or hogrunes were runes of the mind, and made their user excel 
all his companions in mental vigour. 

6. Biargrunes used to protect lying-in women. 

7. Swartrunes used in practising the black art. 

8. Willurunes or deceitful letters. 

9. Klaprunes were not written, but made by motions. 

10. Trollrunes or devil letters were used for divination or enchantment. 
11, Alrunes or alerunes destroyed the allurements or deceits of strange 
women. 


The turquoise or Turkish stone was supposed to have many and 
various good qualities that made it second only to jasper in popular 
estimation. Shylock’s ring that he would not have lost ‘ for a wilder- 
‘ness of monkies’ was a turquoise. This stone was believed to 
strengthen the sight and spirits of the wearer, to take away all enmity, 
and reconcile man and wife, and to move when any peril was about to 
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fall upon the wearer. This last quality is alluded to in Ben Jonson’s 
‘Sejanus 
‘ And true as turkoise in the dear Lord’s ring 
Hh | Look well or ill with him.’ 
ie And also by Dr. Donne— 


‘A compassionate turquoise that doth tell 
By looking pale the wearer is not well.’ 


Finger Rings. 


However, the most wonderful virtue of all was that it protected its 
: wearer from injury from falls, so that however serious the danger the 
‘ie stone only broke, and the wearer escaped unhurt. Anselmus de Boot 
i or Boethius, in his work on ‘ Precious Stones’ (1609), gives a circum- 
f stantial account of his own escapes from falls due to his wearing 
a turquoise ring. 

| The toadstone, also known as crapaudine and batrachites, was 
Hh considered in old times as an amulet of the greatest power. It was a 
i sovereign remedy for many disorders, and was sometimes lent to the 
i sick, but only on a bond for its safe return, in which its value was 
oo rated at a very large amount. Joanna Baillie writing to Sir Walter 
R Scott in 1812, tells him of a toadstone ring which was repeatedly 
| borrowed from her mother as a protection to new-born children and 
their mothers from the power of the fairies. In Ben Jonson’s ‘ Fox’ 
(Act 2, scene 3), a ring of this kind is referred to :— 


‘Or were you enamour’d on his copper rings, 
His saffron jewel, with toadstone in’t!’ 


The toadstone was set open in a ring so that it should touch the 
finger, as one of its chief virtues was to burn the skin at the very 
presence of poison. It was of old supposed to be found in the heads 
of old toads, a belief which Sthakspeare refers to in one of his most 
admired passages— 


‘Sweet are the uses of adversity ; 
Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head.’ 


The credulous Lupton gives directions how to obtain the stone. 
He says an overgrown toad must be put into an earthen pot and 
placed in an ant’s hillock, when the ants will eat up the toad, and 
the stone will be left in the pot. This, he adds, ‘has often been 
proved.’ To know whether a toadstone is true or not, Lupton says 
you must hold it before a toad so that he may see it. If it be good 
the toad will leap towards it, and make as though he would snatch it 
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from you, ‘ for he envieth so much that a man should have that stone.’ 
These were the chief favourites of our ancestors, but many other 
stones and gems were highly prized for their qualities besides these 
three, thus agate rendered athletes invincible, cured the sick, and 
enabled its wearer to gain the love of all women. Amber was good 
against poison, and it is still prized for its electrical qualities, qualities 
which take their name from it. Amethyst was an antidote against 
drunkenness, and if the sun or moon was engraven upon it, it was a 
charm against witchcraft. Blood-stone checked bleeding at the nose, 
if the words ‘ sanguis mane in te’ were repeated three times on applica- 
tion. According to Monardes, a Spanish physician of the sixteenth 
century, the Indians of New Spain valued it for this property. Car- 
buncle emitted native light, and Martius, in ‘Titus Andronicus,’ when 
he falls into a dark pit, discovers the body of Bassanius by the light 
of the jewel on the dead man’s hand. 


‘ Upon his bloody finger he doth wear 
A precious ring, that lightens all the hole, 
Which like a taper in some monument 
Doth shine upon the dead man’s earthy cheeks, 
And shows the ragged entrails of this pit: 
So pale did shine the moon on Pyramus, 
When he by night lay bath’d in maiden blood.’ 


Coral hindered the delusions of the devil. Crystal clouded if evil 
was about to happen to the wearer, and it was formerly much used 
by fortune tellers. Diamond was an antidote against all poisons, 
Opal sharpened the sight of its possessor, and clouded the eyes of 
those who stood about him. Ruby changed its colour if any calamity 
was about to happen to the wearer of it. Wolfgang Gabelchow relates 
the following instance of this property :— 


‘On December 5, 1600, as I was travelling from Stuttgard to Calloa, 
in company with my beloved wife Catharine Adelmann, of pious memory, 
I observed most distinctly during the journey that a very fine ruby, her 
gift, which I wore set in a ring upon my finger, had lost once or twice 
almost all its splendid colour, and had put on obscurity in place of 
splendour, and darkness in the place-of light, the which blackness and 
dulness lasted not for one or two days only, but several: so that being 
above measure alarmed, I took the ring off my finger and locked it up in 
my trunk. Wherefore I repeatedly warned my wife that some grievous 
misfortune was impending over either her or myself, as I had inferred 
from the change of colour in my ruby. Nor was I deceived in my fore- 
bodings, inasmuch as within a few days she was taken with a mortal 
sickness that never left her till her death. After her decease indeed, its 
former brilliant colour again returned spontaneously to my ruby.’ 
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Sapphire possessed the same virtue as the bloodstone of checking 
bleeding at the nose. Topaz cured and prevented lunacy, increased 
riches, assuaged anger and sorrow, and averted sudden death. When 
such blessings as these were supposed to fall to the lot of the possessor 
of one of these precious stones, who can be surprised at the value set 
upon them? The old Greek poem on ‘ Gems,’ which goes by the name 
of Orpheus, contains a full account of the magical qualities of stones, 
and the ring mentioned in the following passage from ‘ Sir Perceval of 


Galles’ (Thornton Romances) must have been set with one of the jewels | 


we have enumerated above— 


‘ Siche a vertue es in the stane, 
In alle this werlde wote I nane 
Siche stone in a rynge; 
A mane that had it in were [war] 
One his body for to bere, 
Ther schold no dyntys hym dere 
Ne to dethe brynge.’ + 


Other things besides precious stones were of old supposed to possess 
curative virtues, thus a ring made from the hoof of an elk was held to 
protect the wearer from epilepsy, and Michaelis, a physician at Leipsic, 
pretended to cure all diseases with a ring made of the tooth of a sea- 
horse. Sir Christopher Hatton sent a ring to Queen Elizabeth to 
protect her from all infectious airs, which was not to be worn on her 
finger, but to be placed in her bosom—‘the chaste nest of pure 
constancy.’ 

We do not always look for wisdom in the rulers of the earth, and 
therefore need not be surprised that a superstitious observance was 
upheld by the kings of England. Similar to the curious practice of 
touching for the king’s evil was that of hallowing cramp rings. Every 
Good Friday the king hallowed with much ceremony certain rings, 
the wearers of which were saved from the falling sickness, The 
practice took its origin from a ring long preserved with great venera- 
tion in Westminster Abbey, which was supposed to have great efficacy 
against the cramp and falling sickness, when touched by those who 
were afflicted by either of those disorders. The ring was reported to 
have been brought to Edward the Confessor by some persons coming 
from Jerusalem, and to have been the same that he had long before 
given privately to a poor man who had asked alms of him for the love 
he bore to St. John the Evangelist. In the ‘ Liber Niger Domus Regis 
Edw. IV.’ is the following entry :—‘ Item to the kynge’s offerings to 
‘ the crosse on Good Friday out from the countyng-house for medycin- 
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‘able rings of gold and sylver delyvered to the jewel house xxvs.’ 
The practice was discontinued by Edward VI., but in the previous 
reign Anne Boleyn sent some rings to a Mr. Stephens, with the 
following letter :—‘ Mr Stephens, I send you here cramp rings for you 
‘and Mr. Gregory and Mr, Peter, praying you to distribute them as 
‘ you think best.’ Galvanic rings are still worn, and are believed to 
cure rheumatism. 

We need only mention in passing such rings as were used for 
scientific and practical purposes, viz., meridian, solar, and astronomical 
rings, and at once treat of those which are connected with the affec- 
tions. Inscriptions upon rings are now comparatively rare, but in 
old times they were common. It is supposed that the fashion of 
having mottoes, or ‘reasons,’ as they were called, was of Roman 
origin, for the young Romans gave rings to their lady-loves with 
mottoes cut on gems, such as ‘remember,’ ‘good luck to you,’ ‘love me, 
and I will love thee.’ In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the 
posy was inscribed on the outside of the ring, and in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries it was placed inside. In the year 1624 a 
little book was published with the following title :—‘ Love’s garland ; 
‘ or posies for rings, handkerchiefs, and gloves, and such pretty tokens 
‘ that lovers send their loves.’ Some of these mottoes have become 
pretty well hackneyed in the course of years, thus the Rev Giles 
Moore notes in his journal under the date 1673-4, ‘Bought for Ann 


Brett a gold ring, this being the posy—“ when this you see remember 


‘me.”’ In some cases instead of words the stones are made to tell the 
posy by means of acrostics, thus to obtain Zove the following arrange- 
ment is made— 

L apis lazuli, 

O pal, 

V erde antique, 

E merald ; 


nd for Love me, malachite and another emerald are added. 
For the words Dearest and Regard the stones are arranged as 
‘ollows 


D iamond, 
E merald, 
A methyst, 
R uby, 

E merald, 
S apphire, 
T opaz. 
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Ruby, 

E merald, 
G arnet, 

A methyst, 
R uby, 

D iamond. 


At the time of O’Connell’s agitation in Ireland rings and brooches 4 


were set with the word 2epeal thus :-— 


Ruby, 

E merald, 

P earl, 
Emerald, 

A methyst, 
L apis lazuli. 


In one of these rings belonging to a gentleman the lapis lazuli 
dropped out, and he took it to a working jeweller in Cork to be 
repaired. When he got it back, however, he found topaz in place of 
the lapis lazuli, and therefore he told the workman a mistake had 
been made. ‘ No mistake,’ answered the jeweller, ‘it was Repeal ; let 
“us repeat, and we may have it yet.’ 

Names are sometimes represented on rings by the same means; and 
the Prince of Wales on his marriage to the Princess Alexandra gave 
her as a keeper one with the stones set so as to represent his familiar 
name of Bertie, as follows :— 


Beryl, 

E merald, 
R uby, 

T urquoise, 
I acinth, 
E merald. 


The Freach have precious stones for all the alphabet with the 
exception of f, k, q, y, and z, and they obtain the words Souvenir and 
Amitié by the following means— 


8 aphir or sardoine, 

O nux or orale, 

U raine, 

V ermcille, 

E meraude, 

N atralithe, 

I ris, 

R ubis or rcse diamant. 
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A méthiste cr aigue-marine, 
M alachite, 

I ris, 

T urquoise or topaze, 

I ris, 

E meraude, 


The fyancel or wedding ring is supposed to have originated at Rome, 

where it was usually given at the betrothal as a pledge of the engage- 
ment, and its primitive form was that of a signet or seal ring. The 
practice of the wife wearing the betrothed ring after marriage, and 
the husband the wedding ring, has been a common one in Germany. 
The betrothed and wedding rings of Luther have been preserved 
safely in his native country. The first is of gold elaborately worked 
with the various symbols of the Passion of the crucified Saviour, as the 
spear, the hyssop, the rod of reeds, the dice, &c., aud the whoie is 
surmounted with a ruby, the emblem of exalted love. Inside are the 
names of the betrothed pair, and the date of the marriage (Der 13 
Junit, 1525), This rmg was presented by Luther to Catharine Boren 
at the betrothal, and was worn by her then and aftcr the marriage. 
The workmanship is very elegant, and it has been supposed that it 
was designed by the great reformer’s friend Lucas Cranach, but the 
design was by no means an uncommon one. A gold ring was found 
in Coventry Park, near the Town Hall, in the autumn of 1802, by a, 
person digging potatoes, on which was represented the Saviour rising 
from the sepulchre with the hammer, ladder, sponge, and other emblems 
of his passion by Him. Five wounds were shown, which represented 
the wells of everlasting life, of mercy, pity, grace, and comfort, This 
was ap amulet, and inside were inscribed the names of the three kings 
of Cologne, The wounds of Christ were often engraved upon rings, 
and Sir E. Shaw, alderman and goldsmith, directed by his will 
(civea 1487) that sixteen rings should be made of fine gold with 
representations of the wells of pity, mercy, and everlasting life, and 
given to his friends, 
The interchanging of rings was a prominent feature of the ancient 
betrothing ceremony, but appears not to have taken place at the 
marriage. When Proteus leaves Julia in the ‘Two Gentlemen of 
Verona,’ the lovers exchange rings— 


‘ Julia.—If you turn not, you will return the sooner ; 
Keep this in remembrance of thy Julia’s sake. 
(Gives him a ring.) 
Protcussx—Why then we'll make exchange; here take you this. 
(Gives her another,)’ 
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_ In betrothals it was a common custom for lovers to break a piece 
[ i of gold, and for each party to keep half; sometimes a ring was broken. 
i ‘A ring of puro gold she from her finger took, 
And just in the middle the same then she broke : 
ii Quoth she, as a token of love you this take, 
i And this as a pledge I will keep for your sake.’ 
I —‘ Exeter Garland.’ 
ie, Among the Italians of the fifteenth and sixteenth’ centuries it was 
| usual for ladies to give their lovers’ rings which contained their 


portraits, and were made with the fede or two hands clapsed, It was 
usual also for lovers to wear the rings given to them by their mistresses 
on holidays, as we find in ‘ England’s Helicon’ (1600)— 
i ! ‘My songs they be of Cinthia’s prayse, 
| I weare her rings on holly-dayes.’ 
Bassanio and Gratiano give the rings which they received respec- 
' tively from Portia and Nerissa to the young doctor and his clerk after 
the discomfiture of Shylock, although Portia had said— 
fl ‘This house, these servants, and this same myself, 
ak Are yours my lord: I give them with this ring : 
Which when you part from, lose, or give away, 
: Let it presage the ruin of your love, 
And be my vantage to exclaim on you.’ 
And Bassanio had answered— 
‘ When this ring 
Parts from this finger, then parts life from hence: 
O then be bold to say, Bassanio’s dead!” 

Imogen gives her husband Posthumus a ring when they part, and 
he gives her a bracelet in exchange. ‘Although,’ he says, ‘my ring I 
hold dear as my finger, ’tis part of it ;’ yet he gives it up to Iachimo 
to test the virtue of his wife. In Beaumont and Fletcher’s ‘ Cupid's 


i. Revenge,’ a lady describes a man’s presents to his mistress— . 
~ ‘Gi 

ven earrings we will wear ! 
i, Bracelets of our lover’s hair, 
1 Which they on our arms shall twist, : 
With their names carv’d on our wrist.’ F 


Sometimes the man gave a ring to his lady. In Davison’s ‘ Rhap- 
sody’ (1611) there is a sonnet from one who sent his mistress a gold 
ring with the posy ‘ pure and endless;’ and when Richard III. brings 
his rapid wooing to a conclusion, he gives Lady Anne a ring, saying :— " 


i ‘Look how this ring encompasseth thy finger, Ww. 
if Even so thy breast encompasseth my poor heart ; pr 
4 Wear both them, for both of them are thine.’ wi 
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In Spain the gift of a ring is looked upon as a promise of marriage, 
and is considered sufficient proof to enable a girl to claim her husband. 
In the fifteenth century love rings occur with the orpine (Zelephium), 
commonly called Midswmmer men, engraved upon them, a device 
which was chosen because the bending leaves of that plant are pre. 
sumed to prognosticate whether love was true or false. It was used 
for love divination late into the last century. 

The gimmal, jimmal, gimbal, or gimmon ring, was a pretty inven- 
tion which continued a favourite for many years. It was a twin or 
double ring, and took its name from the word gemelli. Sometimes it 
was formed of three pieces of gold wire and even four occasionally, in 
the latter case the result was a puzzle ring. 


‘Thou sent’st to me a true-love knot; but I 
Return a ring of jimimals, to imply 
Thy love had one knot, mine a triple tye.’ 
—‘ Herrick.’ 

At first it was a simple love token, but afterwards was converted 
into a ring of affiance ; the lover putting his finger through one of 
the hoops and his mistress hers through the other— 

‘A curious artist wrought ’em 
With joints so close as not to be perceiv’d; 
Yet are they both each other’s counterpart ; 
Her part had Juan inscrib’d and his had Zayda 
(You know those names were theirs): and in the midst 
A heart divided in two halves was plac’d. 
Now if the rivets of those rings inclosed 
Fit not each other, I have forg’d this lye: 
But if they join, you must for ever part.’ 

—Dryden’s ‘Don Sebastian.’ 

Mr. Crofton Croker in his privately-printed catalogue of Lady 
Londesborough’s collection, describes and figures a very interesting 
jimmal ring, consisting of three rings, which separate and turn on a 
pivot. The two outer ones were united by two clasped hands which 
concealed two united hearts upon the middle one, which was toothed 
at the edge. The following is the account given.of the use to which 
the ring had been put :— ; 


‘There can be little doubt from the specimens which have come under 
observation, that it had been used as a betrothing ring by an officer of 
the king’s German legion with some Irish lady, and that the notched ring 
was retained by some confidential female friend, who was present as a 
witness at the betrothal ceremony—usually one of the most solemn and 
private character—and at which, over the Holy Bible, placed before the 
witness, both the man and the woman broke away the upper and lower 
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| rings from the centre one, which was held by the intermediate person. 


It would appear that the parties were subsequently married; when it was 
usual, as a proof that their pledge had been fulfilled, to return to the 
witness or witnesses to their contract the two rings which the betrothed 
had respectively worn until married, and thus the three rings, which had 
been separated, became reunited as in the present instance.’ 

St. Martin’s rings, which were fair to the eye, although only brass 
or copper within, were frequently given as presents to girls by their 
sweethearts. They are often referred to in old English literature to 
point a moral ; thus in Plaine Percevall, the Peace Maker of England 
(1589), we read ‘I doubt whether all be gold that glisteneth, sith St. 
‘ Martin’s rings be but copper within, though they be gilt without, 
‘ sayes the goldsmith ;’ and in Braithwaite’s ‘ Whimzies’ (1631), they 
are mentioned with counterfeit bracelets as ‘commodities of infinite 
‘consequence.’ ‘They will pass for current at a may-pole, and 
‘ purchase a. favour from their Maid Marian.’ The name originated 
from the very extensive franchises and immunities which were enjoyed 
by the inhabitants of the precincts of the Collegiate Church of St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand. The gilding and silvering of rings made of copper 
or latten was prohibited by statute 5 Hen. iv. c. 13, under a heavy 
penalty, and in consequence the ‘disloyal artificers,’ against whom 
the enactment was made, appear to have taken refuge in the hallowed 
district. By another statute (5 Edw, iv. c. 4) it was declared un-.- 
lawful to import rings of gilded copper or latten, but the Act was not 
to be prejudicial or hurtful to any persons living in St. Martin’s-le- 

Grand, In the same reign the like reservation of the rights of the 
dean of St, Martin’s and his colony of outlaws was made, And thus 
it was that St. Martin’s rings obtained their name, 

The supposed heathen origin of the marriage ring well-nigh caused 
its abolition during the time of the Commonwealth, as Butler tells us 
in ‘ Hudibras’— 

‘ Others were for abolishing 
That tool of matrimony, a ring 
With which the unsanctified bidegroom 
Is married only to a thumb.’ 

Wedding rings, however, ‘have been supposed by some to have been 
worn by the Jews prior to Christian times, but Selden says that they 
were only used when the Jews found them prevalent around them. 
About the commencement of the sixteenth century Hebrew betro- 
thal rings, called mausselauf (a word which, freely translated, means 
joy be with you, or good luck to you), were common among the German 
Jews. They were usually surmounted with a small house, temple, or 
tabernacle; by way of bezel; 
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Whatever may have been the origin of the wedding ring, the 
Church took care that it should be considered a holy thing. The 
‘ Doctrine of the Masse Booke’ (1554) contains a form for ‘ the halow- 
ing of the woman’s ring at wedding,’ in which are the following 
prayers— 


‘Thou maker and conserver of mankind, gever of spiritual grace and 
graunter of eternal salvation, Lord send thy blessing upon this ring, that 
she which shall weare it, maye be armed wyth the vertuo of heavenly 
defence, and that it maye profit her to eternal salvation thorowe 
Christ,’ &e. 

‘ Halow thou Lord this ring which we blesse in thy holye name: that 
what woman soever shall weare it may stand fast in thy peace, and con- 
tinue in thy wyl and live and grow and waxe old in thy loyo,’ &c. 


Holy water was then to be sprinkled upon the ring. 

In the Hereford, York, and Salisbury missals directions are given 
at the marriage for the ring to be put first on the thumb), after on the 
second finger, then on the third, and lastly on the fourth finger. The 
rubric still ordains the fourth finger, because it is the ring finger ; and 
the left hand is chosen, it is said, because the wife is in subjection to 
her husband, but this is doubtful. It is true that official rings are 
worn on the right hand, but the left hand has more usually been the 
favourite one for rings, probably because it is less used than the right. 

In many parts of the Continent wedding rings are worn by husbands 
as well as hy wives, The wedding ring worn by Luther, to which 
we have previously referred, was a girmsmal, and consisted of two per: 
fect rings, On one hoop was set a diamond, as the emblem of power, 
duration, and fidelity, and on the other a ruby, for exalted love, On 
the mounting of the diamond were engraved Luther's initials, and on 
that of the ruby his wife’s, so that when the two parts were joined 
the letters came close together. The motto within was ‘Was Gott 
zusammen fiiget soll kein mensch scheiden’ (What God doth join, no 
man shall part), 

Formerly widows wore their ring on the thumb as an emblem 
of widowhood, and we find the following trick mentioned in the 
Spectator— 

‘It is common enough for a stale virgin to set up a shop in a place 
where she is not known, where the large thumb ring supposed to be given 
her by her husband quickly recommends her to some wealthy neighbour, 
who takes a liking to the jolly widow that would have overlooked the 
veritable spinster.’ 


The old wedding ring ustially had its motte, which was often pretty 
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and appropriate. We will set down a few of these posies that were 
once common— 

‘ Let lyking laste.’ 

‘ As God decreed so we agreed.’ 

‘ Knit in one by Christ alone.’ 

‘In Christ and thee my comfort be.’ 

‘ First love Christ that died for thee, 

Next to Him love none but me.’ 

‘ Let us share in joy and care.’ 

* United hearts death only parts.’ 

‘A faithful wife preserveth life.’ 

‘This and the giver are thine for ever.’ 

‘ This hath alloy, my love is pure.’ 

‘ The diamond is within.’ 

‘Tl win and wear you.’ 

‘Tlike my choice.’ 

‘ Love and live happily.’ 

The wedding ring of St. Louis, of France, was set with a sapphire 
intaglio of the Crucifixion, and bore on the hoop the motto, ‘ Dehors 
cet anel, pourrions avoir amour.’ Anne of Cleves’ posy was ‘God 
sende me wel to kepe.’ Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, 
temp. Henry VI., had three daughters, who all married noblemen. 
Margaret’s husband was John Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, and the 
motto of her wedding ring, ‘ Til deithe depart.’ Alianour married 
Edmund, Duke of Somerset, and her motto was ‘Never newe.’ 
Elizabeth married Lord Latimer, and hers was ‘Til my live’s end.’ 
An old Earl of Hertford’s wedding ring consisted of five links, the 
four inner ones containing the following posies of the earl’s own 
making— 

‘As circles five by art compact shows but one ring in sight, 

So trust united faithful mindes with knott of secret might ; 
Whose force to break no right but greedie Death possesseth power, 
As time and sequels well shall prove. My ringe can say no more.’ 

Lady Cathcart on marrying her fourth husband, Hugh Maguire, in 

1713, had the following posy inscribed on her wedding ring— 


‘If I survive, 
I will have five.’ 


‘Dr. John Thomas, Bishop of Lincoln in 1753, married four wives, 
and being of the same mind with Lady Cathcart he selected a like 
motto for his fourth wife’s ring, viz.— 


‘If I survive, 
T’ll make them five.’ 
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The community of fishermen inhabiting the Claddagh at Galway 
rarely intermarry with other than their own people. The wedding 
ring is an heirloom in a family, and is regularly transferred from the 
mother to the daughter who is first married, and so passes to her 
descendants. Many of those still worn are very old. 

The women of the gipsy tribes wear plain massive gold wedding 
rings, which are occasionally pawned by their possessor when in want 
of money, but in most cases are scrupulously redeemed. Many super- 
stitions are associated with the wedding ring, and some of them still 
linger on. It was once a widely-spread belief that a special nerve or 
artery stretched forth from the heart to the ring finger, and it is not 
a little remarkable that this notion is derived from Egypt, so that the 
wedding ring of to-day is placed upon a particular finger because 
many centuries ago an Egyptian appropriated that as the ring finger, 
from some supposed virtue that existed init. Macrobius writes that 
those Egyptian priests who were prophets when engaged in the temple 
near the altars of the gods moistened the ring finger of the left hand 
(which was that next to the smallest) with various sweet ointments, 
in the belief that a certain nerve communicated with it from the heart. 

It has been thought that the wedding ring possesses certain curative 
powers ; thus, it is believed that a stye in the eye will soon disappear 
atter being rubbed with the ‘plain gold ring.’ Most women are very 
loath to take off their wedding ring, and it seldom, if ever, is allowed 
to leave the finger. Its loss is thought to be an evil portent of some 
importance. I: Sir John Bramston’s autobiography (1631) it is 
related that his stepmother dropped her ring off her finger into the 
sea near the shore when she pulled off her glove. She would not go 
home without the ring, ‘ it being the most unfortunate that could befal 
any one to lose the wedding ring,’ and after a general search the 
seekers were rewarded with success. 

Among Moore's juvenile poems will be found a tale called the 
‘ Ring,’ which is a version of an old and widely-spread German legend. 
A young knight who is about to be married to a beautiful girl places 
the wedding ring on the finger of a statue, thinking it to be 
a place of safety. When he comes for it the marble finger has 
turned up, and he is unable to get his ring off. He comes again to 
break the finger off and release the ring, when he finds the finger 
open, but the ring gone. He is in dismay, but obtains a new ring, 
with which he is married. At night, however, a spectre cold, like 
the marble statue, comes between the bride and bridegroom. The 
former cannot see, but the latter sees it, feels it, and hears it speak 
these words— 
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‘Husband, husband, I’ve the ring 
Thou gay’st to-day to me; 

And thou’rt to me for ever wed, 
As I am wed to thee!’ 

At daybreak the spectre departs, but comes again each night, until, 
with the assistance of an old monk, the knight goes to a place where 
four roads meet, and obtains his ring again. 

Still, in spite of these notions, the gold wedding ring is by no 
means an indispensable part of the marriage ceremony, for curtain 
rings, church keys, and rings made from gloves, or leather of any 
kind have been used as a substitute. 

Marrying with a rush ring was practised by designing men to 
deceive their mistresses, and on account of this abuse the practice is 
strictly prohibited by the constitutions of Richard, Bishop of Salis- 
bury, in 1217. 

‘ And whilst they sport and dance, the love-sick swains 
Compose rush rings and myrtlekerry chains.’ 
—Quarles’ ‘Shepheard’s Oracles,’ 1646, 

Ia Greene’s ‘ Menaphon’ is the following reference to rush rings ; 
¢?Twas a good world when such simplicitie was used, saye the olde 
‘women of our time, when a ring of a rush would tye as much love 
‘together as a gimmon of gold; and Douce refers Shakspeare’s 
expression, ‘ Tib’s rush for Tom’s forefinger,’ to this custom. 

There is another ring which is not so well known now, but which 
was pretty common in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. It was 
a frequent custom in the middle ages for widows to take a vow of 
chastity or perpetual widowhood, in token of which they received 
a peculiar robe and ring, Elcanor, third daughter of King John 
and widow of William Mareschal Earl of Pembroke, made a vow of 
celibacy to Edmund Archbishop of Canterbury and Richard Bishop 
of Chichester, after the death of her husband, and received the ring 
and mautle of profession in public, A few years subsequently she 
broke her vow and married Simon de Montfort Earl of Leicester, not, 
however, before the strongest remonstrances had been made by the 
pious archbishop. The marriage was generally regarded as null and 
void, and it was only after the greatest exertions had been made for 
the Pope’s sanction and vast sums of money had been spent that a 
dispensation was obtained. In the will of Lady Alice West (1395) 
mention is made of ‘a ring with which I was yspoused to God.’ In 

1473 Katherine Rippelingham, ‘ widow advowes,’ bequeaths ‘her gold 
‘ring with a diamante sette therein wherewith she was sacrid.’ Mn 
Henry Harrod, in a paper in the ‘ Archewologia’ (vol. pp: 307~ 
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310), gives numerous instances of money left by will on condition 
that the testator’s wife takes the vow of chastity, or order or profes- 
sion of widowhood. 

Our subject concludes with the last stage of all, and connects itself 


with death. Mourning rings, as remembrances of those loved ones _ 


who have preceded us to the land of spirits, have always been cherished 
in Christian lands. Lord Eldon wore a mourning ring in memory of 
his wife, and desired in his will that it might be buried with him. 
The practice of offering rings at funerals is introduced as an incident 
in ‘Sir Amadace,’ Anne of Cleves, who survived Henry VIIL., left 
by her will several mourning rings of various values to be distributed 
among her friends and dependents. Dr. Wolcot wrote some elegant 
lines, very different in tone from the one usually employed by him, on 
the Princess Amelia’s mournful present to her father George III. 


‘ With all the virtues blest, and every grace 

To charm the world and dignify her race, 

Life’s taper losing fast its feeble fire, 

The fair Amelia thus bespoke her sire: 
‘* Faint on the bed of sickness lying, 
My spirit from its mansion flying, 

Not long the light these languid eyes will see, 
My friend, my father, and my king, 

Receive the token and remember me!”’’ 


Memorial rings were sometimes made to exhibit a small portrait, 
and, on some occasions, to conceal.one beneath a stone. This is the 
case with the seven rings given away at the burial of Charles I. 
One of these is in the Londesborough Collection, and is described as 
follows :— 


‘Gold, with square table-faced diamond on an oval face, which opens 
and reveals beneath a portrait of Charles in enamel. The face of the ring, 
its back, and side portions of the shank, engraved with scroll work, filled 
in with black enamel.’ 


Another of these rings is still more interesting :— 


‘It was of pure gold, plain, and without jewellery or ornament of any 
kind; on the top of it was an oval of white enamel, not more than half 
an inch in longitudinal diameter, and apparently about the eighth of an 
inch in thickness; the surface was slightly convexed, and divided into 
four compartments; in each of these was painted one of the four cardinal 
virtues which, although so minute as to be scarcely perceptible to the 
clearest sight, by the application of a glass appeared perfectly distinct ; 
each figure was well proportioned, and had its appropriate attribute. By 
touching a secret spring, the case opened, and exposed to view a yery 
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beautifully painted miniature of the unfortunate Charles, with the 
pointed beard, mustachios, etc., as he is usually pourtrayed, and from its 
resemblance to the portraits generally seen of this monarch, wearing 
every appearance of being a strong likeness.’ 


The ring sold at Strawberry Hill sale had the king’s head in minia- 
ture behind a death’s head, between the letters C. R. The motto 
being, ‘Prepared be to follow me.’ Charles II.’s mourning ring was 
inscribed ‘Car. Rex Remem—obiit—ber—30 Jan., 1648.’ 

Mr. Wright, in ‘ Miscellanea Graphica’ (1857), describes a gold 

mourning ring ‘formed of two skeletons, who support a small sarco- 
‘phagus. The skeletons are covered with white enamel, and the lid 
‘ of the sarcophagus is also enamelled, and has a Maltese cross in red 
‘on a black ground, studded with gilt hearts, and when removed 
‘displays another skeleton.’ The Earl of Crawford and Balcarres 
tells a sad story of a ring in his memoir of Lady Anne Mackenzie. 
Colin, Earl of Balcarres, when a youth at the court of Charles IT., 
was taken very ill of a fever. Messengers arrived almost hourly to 
make inquiries after his health on behalf of a lady who had seen him 
presented at court, viz., Mdlle. Mauritia de Nassau, sister of Lady 
Arlington and Lady Ossory, and a kinswoman of William of Orange. 
Lord Balcarres paid his respects to the young lady on his recovery, 
and soon the day for their marriage was fixed. The wedding party 
was assembled in the church, but no bridegroom appeared. He had 
forgotten the day, and was found in his dressing gown and slippers 
quietly eating his breakfast. On being reminded of his engagement 
he hurried to the church, but in his haste he left the wedding ring in 
his escritoire. A friend in company gave him a ring ; he put his 
hand behind his back to receive it, and, without looking at it, he 
placed it on the finger of his bride. It was a mourning ring with a 
death’s head and crossed bones engraved upon it, and the bride, on 
perceiving it at the close of the ceremony, fainted away. The ill 
omen made such an impression upon her mind that, on recovering, 
she declared she should die within the year. Her presentiment 
was but too truly fulfilled, for she died in childbed in less than a 
twelvemonth after. 

When Diana, of Poitiers, became mistress of Henry II. of France, 
she was a widow, and the complaisant court not only adopted her 
mourning as the favourite colour, but wore rings engraved with skulls 
and skeletons. Rings with these devices were not necessarily 
mourning rings, but were worn by those persons who affected gravity. 
Luther wore a gold ring with a small death’s head in enamel, which 
is now preserved at Dresden, Biron, in ‘ Love’s Labour Lost,’ refers 
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to ‘a death’s face in a ring,’ and in Beaumont and Fletcher we 
find 
‘Tl keep it 
As they keep death’s head in rings, 
To cry memento to me.’ 
—‘ Chances,’ Act 1, se. 3. 


We have now passed in review many varieties of rings, and we 
cannot but notice the little value that is set upon them in the present 
day, as compared with their importance in days gone by. There are 
now no official rings, no rings to cure all diseases and save us from all 
dangers ; but, instead of all this, they have sunk into mere orna- 
ments. There is still, however, one ring that is assoeiated with some 
of the dearest feelings of our nature, viz., the plain gold ring, as it is 
called, though why it should be plain we do not know. Why should 
it not be engraved with all the beauty that art can lavish upon it, and 
why should not a beautiful posy be written within its hoop? But it is 
probably useless to suggest such a change in universal fashion, and 
therefore we cantiot do better than bring our subject to a close with 
the beautiful lines of Herrick :—- 


‘ Julia I bring 
To thee this ring, 
Made for thy finger fit ; 
To show by this 
That our love is, 
Or should be like to it. 


‘ Close tho’ it be, 
The joint is free; 
So when loye’s yoke is on, 
It must not gall, 
Or fret at all 
With hard oppression. 


‘ But it must play 
Still either way, 
And be too such a yoke 
As not too wide, 
To oyerslide ; 
Or be so straight to choke. 


‘So we who bear 
This beam, must rear 
Ourselves to such a height, 
As that the stay 
Of either may 
Create the burthen light. 
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‘And as this round 

Wi Is no where found 

To flaw, or else to sever ; 
So let our love 

As endless prove, 

And pure as gold for ever.’ 


ie We have placed at the head of this article the title of the last 
work of an accomplished antiquary and artist now deceased, because 
one of the divisions of the book is entitled “ Facts upon Finger 
Rings.’ This division consists of three chapters, very prettily illus- 
trated with woodcut representations of interesting rings. Chapter I. 
treats of antique rings, Chapter IT. of medieval rings, and Chapter 
Hi III. of modern rings. These chapters contain a large amount of 
i \ valuable information. We have not, however, confined ourselves to 
| 
i 


their contents, but have drawn our information from the pretty 
q extensive literature of the subject which is scattered about in various 
books, 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
7 HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TRAVELS. 


The English in Ireland in the Eighteenth Century. By James 
AntHony Froupr, M.A. Vols. II. and III. Longmans, 
aM Green, and Co. 

There are only two ways of dealing with Mr. Froude’s book—a general 


q and indignant protest against both its methods and its principles, and 
a detailed refutation of its representations, that is, of the bias and colour 


4 which Mr. Froude gives to the incidents that his great industry has 
ie collected, and to the better known events which he judges. The latter 
.| would require a space equal to that of the history itself, and could be 
A effectually done only by an industry and historical faculty equal to his 
5 own. In an article in this journal on his first volume, and in various 
4 reviews of it and of the two volumes now before us, selected test-points 
4 have been examined in detail, and their fallacy, not to say distortion, exhi- 
4 bited. "We can only refer to these, notably to an article by Mr. Leeky 
M in the June number of Macmiilan’s Magazine, and in this brief notice 


restrict ourselves chiefly to the former. 

We do not think that Mr. Froude’s pitiless indictment against the 
4 Trish arises from special antipathy to them, although he manifestly does 
not love them, so much as from certain principles of government which 


A he embraces with a strange ardour and enforces with passionate earnest- 
ness. Constitutional liberties, with their fluctuating exercise and their 
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educational discipline, are intensely distasteful to him. An ardent dis- 
ciple of Mr. Carlyle, he believes only in the government of force. 
Liberty, he tells us, is submission to law. ‘In growing and vigorous 
‘ nations the functions of government are entrusted, not to those persons 
‘ only who have given proof of energy and ability, but to those who b 
‘ birth and station are raised above the temptations of self-interest.’ If 
experience and history prove anything, it is that no ‘ self-interests ’ are so 
strong and so disastrous to the commonwealth as those of monarchs and 
governing classes. The miseries of France alone during the last three- 
quarters of a century ought to have kept a historian from such an igno- 
rant and foolish dictum. Mr. Froude’s theory is Mr. Carlyle’s—that 
nations should be governed by the strong hand of their able man; and 
that, he being found, the only duty of the governed is to submit, a 
theory which, if true, is a grave reflection upon the self-educating 
liberty which God gives to His creatures. On the strength of this 
rinciple he prefers two grave indictments which it is the purpose of 
is book to maintain. First, the utter unfitness of the Trish for self- 
government, or for any form of constitutional government ; and secondly, 
the utter incapacity of the English to govern them, owing to their 
inability to govern them despotically ; as Russia, for example, would 
— them. He lauds Cromwell’s rule as the only rule under which 
reland has been prosperous and happy; and unmistakably hints the 
desirableness—in past days, at least—of Carlyle’s cure for the West 
India Islands—to put them under water for twenty-four hours. Clearly 
Mr. Froude is past all reasoning, or it might be suggested that until 
within the past few years the constitutional government of Ireland has 
never been tried. English government of Ireland has inflicted all 
the disability of tyranny and persecution while shrinking from its 
avowal. Mr. Froude, however, does not like constitutional govern- 
ment in England or anywhere else, and has no wish to see it fairly tried 
in Ireland. Mr. Froude brings a terrible indictment against the Esta- 
blished Church in Ireland. Nothing more condemnatory on the ground 
of her irreligiousness, injustice, and tyranny has ever been written ; and 
yet he disapproves the disestablishment of that cliurch as a measure of 
justice to Ireland, on the ground, apparently, that it is part of the policy 
of modern Liberalism. In accordance with this principle, Mr. Froude 
has nothing but dis py mC often abuse for every advocate of Irish 
emancipation, “English or Irish. He loses no of 
damaging men like Flood and Grattan, while he has only elaborate 
vindication for men like Fitzgibbon, whom he exhibits as the greatest 
of Irish statesmen, although, on Mr. Froude’s own showing, he goaded 
the people into rebellion. Indeed, the chief condemnation of Mr. Froude’s 
principles is his own history. It is almost impossible, from our point of 
view, to deal with a book leavened throughout with such principles. We 
will not attempt, therefore, to trace the course of the history, from the 
condition of hopeless bondage to which English Protestant ascendancy 
had reduced Ireland in 1767, through the melancholy history of cor- 
ruption and tyranny, revolution and repression, selfishness and retri- 
bution, treason and assassination in manifold forms, down to the great 
rebellion of 1798, when, according to Lord Clare, all principle had been 
corrupted, every laudable feeling had been extirpated, and nothing pre- 
vailed but treason, blood, and cowardly ‘assassination, and Cornwallis 
realized in his viceroyship ‘ his idea of perfect misery ;’ and thence to the 
union in 1800. 
Mr. Froude’s history is, from the first page to the last, a terrible and 
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-unsparing indictment against two great peoples, and it is urged with a 

blinding passion and a bitter prejudice almost without parallel among 
English historians. The mischief of the book is that so much of it is 
true; its facts are unimpeachable, and they are terrible; it is a tragic 
history almost without a parallel; but its hatred of the Irish as a 
people, and of Roman Catholicism and of Irish Protestant Episcopacy 
as two forms of religion, perverts the historian’s judgment, deprives his 
book of the moral power which its eloquent denunciations of lawless- 
ness on the one hand and corruption and cruelty on the other would 
have had. Mr. Froude has given himself over still more completely 
to that perversity of judgment which made Henry VIII. a hero, and 
which in Carlyle glorified Frederick of Prussia. In both it is the 
worship of sheer force, to the disparagement of less successful moral 
virtues. A more judicial historian would have scen, in the Ireland of 
the past, causes of failure in the lack, and not in the excess of true con- 
stitutional government; and he would have admitted the hope that the 
régime of thorough civil and religious liberty and equality which Mr. 
Gladstone has inaugurated may probably produce a different result 
for the future. Surely Home Rule is but a slight symptom of lingering 
ees at any rate, the experiment has not yet had time to develope 
its results. 


Worthies of All Souls’; Four Centuries of English History, 
Illustrated from the College Archives. By Monracur 
Burrows, Chichele Professor of Modern History in the 
ba ge of Oxford, and Fellow of All Souls’. Macmillan 
and Co. 


There have been many standpoints chosen for the study of English 
History. Kings and Queens of England have formed the most frequent 
link of connection between the scattered facts. Lord Chancellors and 
Lord Chief Justices have afforded a parallel line of biographical inves- 
tigation. The fortunes of these distinguished officials have shed vivid 
light on many a page of English History dear to the student of precedent 
and progress, of equity, and of the common law of England. The con- 
stitutional progress of the rights and liberties of Englishmen has 
provided another and classical standpoint of supreme interest for the 
review of historical facts. Great institutions like the Church of England, 

reat sng and sects like the Dissenters from her communion, cannot 
ve their history written without involving the recital of a vast amount 
of political and dynastic change. The Archbishops of Canterbury and 
York have found in their biographers the historians of England. Pro- 
fessor Burrows has taken his stand amid the venerable precincts of All 
Souls’ College, Oxford, and by detailing the development, the difficulties, 
the anxieties, and the changes of his College from the days of Archbishop 
Chichele to those that have taken place under the régime of the latest 
Wardens, he has presented a rich illustration of the history of England 
during four centuries. Much light is thrown on the relation of Collegiate 
foundations to the Crown and to the Church; on the effects and form of 
the Reformation ; and on the so-called Anglo-Catholic settlement. ‘The 
olden age of the College’ is shown to have been under Elizabeth and 
ecil, when the organizations of Whitgift and Grindal took effect, and 
oor scholars were taught and blessed by the vast advantages of the 
institute. The author devotes considerable space to his delineation of 
Laud and the vindication of Sheldon, to the calamities of the Civil war, to. 
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the appointment and collapse of Puritan visitation during the Common- 
wealth, and to the return of Sheldon to power and influence. He has taken 
much pains to prove the beneficence, moderation, and piety of Sheldon, 
and to whitewash the reputation which had been so differently represented 
by Burnet, Neal, and Hallam. More than a hundred pages are devoted 
to the period between the Restoration and the death of Queen Anne, 
and many side-lights are thrown on the great events and characters of 
those reigns. The connection of ‘All Souls’ with some of the most dis- 
tinguished lawyers and scholars, poets and churchmen, antiquarians and 
essayists, has furnished Professor Burrows with material of extreme 
interest, and he has used his ‘ archives’ with much discrimination and 
mastery of detail. The College is to be judged, says he, ‘by the men it 
‘ has enrolled on its lists.’ It has done ‘ as good or better work than other 
‘ Colleges during its early days, marching in the van of the Renaissance, 
‘and rising with the Reformation to the new wants of the age. It 
‘ suffered under kings and nobles, as well as under its own corruptions, 
‘ but gradually emerged from those depths.’ ‘Increased vitality’ has 
been supplied ‘at least in one direction by the hand of authority, in 1852.’ 
Many tempting themes are suggested for criticism; we often differ from 
Mr. Burrows in his estimate of men and events, but we owe him a 
debt of sincere gratitude for his laborious and animated chronicle of the 
‘Worthies of All Souls’.’ 


Ecclesiastical History of England. The Church of the Revolution. 
By Joun Sroventon, D.D. Hodder and Stoughton. 


The period comprised in this new volume of Dr. Stoughton’s history is 
less eventful ecclesiastically than those which he has previously traversed. 
The Revolution which seated William upon the throne, although very 
vitally affecting the future of the kingdom, was less dramatic than the 
Revolution which dethroned Charles I. The true periods of growth, 
however, are periods of quiet, not of convulsion ; ond in the years that 
followed the accession of William, especially after the Toleration Act 
was passed, the Nonconformist churches became an organized and legally 
recognised constituent of the ecclesiastical order of England. ‘The 
liberal feeling of William was in advance of that of Parliament. The 
Test Act had been passed to exclude Papists from office with the self- 
sacrificing assent of the Nonconformists, who then, as on many other 
occasions, were willing to subordinate their own interests to those of the 
country. William was not able to obtain for them relief from its pro- 
hibitions. It was not easy to frame a measure which should admit Pro- 
testant Nonconformists to office while it excluded Roman Catholics. Two 
sets of measures marked William’s reign—one which sought to relieve 
them from their disabilities, and another which sought their compre- 
hension in the Establishment. ‘The former was only in part successful, 
although the Toleration Act was a great step in advance, and 
proposed far more than itself accomplished, the latter altogether 
failed, although more than once it seemed at the very point of ac- 
complishment. Dr. Stoughton points out the true cause why the Com- 
prehension Bill failed, and corrects a mistake which, on Macaulay’s 
authority, Dean Stanley makes, who says that ‘ It was lost in the House of 
“ Commons chiefly through the opposition of Dissenters.’ The Dissenters 
in the Commons were very few. The chief of the Dissenting leaders, 
Baxter, Howe, Philip Henry, Bates, were in favour of it; although among 
the Independents were some of a different mind. The truth is the Bill died 
of neglect. There was a good deal of insincerity in its advocacy; and the 
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Iden opportunity was permitted to pass. The history of the attempts 
ste. pa peathed at greater length by Dr. Stoughton than by 
any previous writer, and is very instructive, especially just now, when it is 
the dream of so many amiable men who hope by schemes of comprehension 
to achieve that unity of the Church which all devout souls desire. That 
this is only a dream, and a wild impracticable dream, the entire history 
of the past, as well as the truest philosophy, should teach. Uniformity 
is to be realized only by a devitalizing process, which so destroys spi- 
ritual vigour and susceptibility as to make men indifferent. he 

uickening to life of the Episcopal Church itself has been marked by the 
iicchaeant of at least three strongly pronounced parties, who are more 
than usually schismatic. They hurl at each other denunciations and 
anathemas which are happily unknown among Nonconforming com- 
munions. Like the Siamese twins, they are bound to each other by a 
legal nexus ; but this only embitters their differences with intolerance 
and hatred. We marvel that it is not seen that true harmony is con- 
ditioned upon variety, not uniformity. Both in God’s works and men’s 
realizations of it, itis so. Let the lawfulness, the naturalness, and the 
human necessity of divers churches and worships, and even creeds, so far 
as modes of apprehension are expressed in them, be boldly and fully 
recognised, and we shall not be far from that true unity which consists 
in the recognition of each other’s freedom and preference, and in true 
brotherhocd of heart—that ‘one spirit’ which ‘diversities of operation’ 
cannot impair. We are bold to say, that among evangelical Nonconfor- 
mists of various communions, this is virtually realized. The animositics 
of our day are between different parties within the Episcopal Church on 
the one hand, and between the priestly assumptions and exclusive claims 
of Established churches, and those who for liberty’s sake and for Christ’s 
sake resist those claims, on the other. Of this Episcopal arrogance and 
assumption, Dr. Stoughton’s pages detail many examples. The volume 
is written with the same amiability and solicitous charity which charac- 
terizes the previous volumes, and which somewhat suspiciously wins 
eager approbation in quarters where charity is but little known. Men 
who lose no opportunity of denouncing Nonconformists are loudly 
praising Dr. Stoughton’s book. Not, we fear, because it helps the recog- 
nition and spread of true catholicity, else they would seek this in other 
ways ; but because it is a Nonconformist palliation, not to say apology, for 
much of their own oppression. Unable altogether to escape the condemna- 
tion of both history and religion, they are tkankful for any softening 
of it, and especially from a Nonconformist. We are not without appre- 
hension that Dr. Stoughton’s amiability sometimes carries him a little too 
far. Hardly would the old Hebrew Prophets, hardly would the author 
of the Epistle to the Galatians, have spoken so tenderly of some of the 
deeds of roe sy that he has to chronicle. Charity is an excellent 
thing, and should have the largest expression that justice will permit; 
but when feelings of charity are permitted to restrain stern righteousness 
of judgment, and strong indignation against wrong, charity itself suffers, 
just as the love that is a weakness destroys love itself. Bonis nocet, guis- 
uis perpercerit malis, We had noted several matters for comment. 
r. Stoughton has bestowed great pains and thrown much light on the 
position and characters of the nonjurors, the proceedings of Convocation, 
the Trinitarian and Antinomian controversies, the social position of the 
clergy, and especially he has gathered some new and interesting details 
concerning the evangelizing and missionary agencies, the religious 
societies, &c., of the period—for which the records of the societies for 
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i the Ce in, we of the Gospel, and for the Promotion of Christian 4 

y Knowledge have been laid under contribution. We must, however, content ay 

4 ourselves with these general indications, most heartily thanking Dr. ae 

“4 Stoughton for his really valuable work, which is a substantial contribution A 

t to our national history. He has completed a distinct period of our ad 
religious history ; but in the rapid ecclesiastical changes and religious t 

y declension of the Hanoverian era there is much matter for instructive *e 

y study. ‘To the ecclesiastical historian it is almest an unexplored field. a 

2 Dr. Stoughton has many high qualifications for entering upon it. We et 

“ hope that he will set this task before him—at least, down to the death of i 

“4 Wesley. 

d 

I- The History of Japan from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. 

be Vol. I. to the year 1864. By Francis Orrrweitt Apams, 

4 F.R.G.S. Henry 8. King and Co. 

oa Mr. Adams was for scme years ‘Chargé d’Affaires’ and Secretary of 

1r Legation at Yedo, and he seems diligently to have availed himself of 

y every opportunity of accumulating materials for the present work. The 

Eg old Moe histories of Japan are very meagre and very untrust- 

1e worthy ; and the jealous exclusion of foreigners, until latterly, has pre- 

? vented acquaintance with Japanese traditions and literature. Mr. Adams 

r- had done well to publish the results of investigations hitherto made ; _ 

o8 although, as he justly says, ‘the number of persons sufficiently con- oa 

n ‘ versant with the language and with the Chinese character in which s9 an 

23 | ‘much of the literature is written, is still exceedingly small, and in the e! 

Pg ‘ first years of foreign intercourse the list of books at the disposal of et) 

id. ‘students was very limited. Now, however, every year adds to the 

ie ‘amount of our information.’ Mr. Ernest Satow, now Japanese Secre- 

G- tary to Her Majesty’s Legation at Yedo, has devoted himself with great a 

ns assiduity and scholarship to the study of Japanese literature, and has Be 

n translated several —— Japanese works. The principal is the a 

l ‘Nihou Guaishi,’ published in 1827 in twenty-two volumes, which was 

4 the result of twenty years’ labour by its author, Rai Sanyo. Of this 

a great work Mr. Satow has published considerable portions, from which, 

or with other Japanese works, Mr. Adams has derived much information. 

ice From these we learn that the Emperor is of divine descent, from the first iS 

5 of the Rami, and two of his successors reigning each 100,000 millions of : 

> years. It was not, however, until long ages afterwards that male and : 

00 female spirits were created, concerning which Mr. Adams narrates a 

or very curious myth. 

he The historic origin of the J: is unknown ; apparently 

nt a mixed race, aborigines of which are still found in Yezo. The first ‘ 

? mortal ruler is traced to B.c. 667. Mr. Adams gives us a sketch of the 

os early history of Japan as far as it is known; but it is very meagre— 

rs probably additional materials for history will soon be discovered. The 

3 main substance of his volume is the history of the last twenty years. a 

at He traverses, in fact, the same ground as Mr. Mossman, whose book aq 

he we noticed in our Jast number, only with a good deal more of Japanese . 

n schoiarship and of literary form. He goes, too, considerably more into i 

4 detail, and apparently has had greater access to diplomatic sources of 

ils information. We need not refer again to the details of this wonderful E 

us history. Mr. Adams’ work is the more scholarly and artistic in character, 

‘ and wili be for the present our most authoritative source of information. k 
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Jewish History and Politics in the Times of Sargon and Senna- 
cherib. An Inquiry into the Historical meaning and purpose 
of the Prophecies of Isaiah. By Sir Epwarp Srracuey. 
Second Edition, revised, with additions. W. Isbister and 
Co. 

Readers of Mr. Maurice’s works, but especially of the ‘ Religions of 
the World,’ will remember the delight with which his subtle mind de- 
tected in heathen doctrine or ceremony off-glances—significant —- 
and forecasts—of the more perfect revelation which was to follow. His 
keen religious sense even led him to see religious significance in many 
merely secular customs and developments, and he illustrated Providence 
by a ready and sensitively generous appreciation of the best in all 
nationalities—dim strivings towards the Great Source of light. It is 
really but the same tendency of mind which led him to try very often 
what he could make of the Bible by treating it precisely as a scholar 
would treat any other book. Several of the ‘ Tracts for Priests and 
People’ bore trace of his influence in this respect, and perhaps none 
more so than that entitled ‘Politics, Ancient and Modern,’ which we con- 
fess, several years ago now, sent us to the more detailed work of which 
it was a sort of condensed redact, and of which the volume before us is 
a revised and greatly enlarged reprint. Sir Edward Strachey has fol- 
lowed up his plan with a thoroughness and method such as Mr. Maurice 
seldom attained. He is orderly, business-like, and scarcely anything can 
tempt him to digress. And he shows us by the most careful and sifting 
process how it was that the Jewish nation after its contact with Assyria 
and other heathen peoples, and in spite of all its tendency to auto- 
cratic rule, and all the abuses bred of it, as among other oriental nations, 
yet returned constantly to its true rulers the Prophets, who for many ages 
never failed to appear and lift up their testimony against vice and 
license of every kind—a fact, which is allied with so many other facts of 
sucha wholly unique and startling character as makes the history of the 
Jews stand altogether alone. And what is far from being the least 
remarkable feature in Sir Edward’s work is that he incessantly casts 
direct light on difficulties that may arise any day for the English 
citizen. We are not quite sure that he has done quite wisely in de- 
leting certain passages in the original preface which presented this with 
more clearness and fuller illustration than the new one, thus furnishing 
a sort of helpful key-note for the uncritical reader. Of course, it is 
wholly beyond our compass here even to indicate the many suggestive 
and valuable points raised, or to present any epitome of the leading ideas. 
We must content ourselves with sending readers to the book itself, 
which has drawn in from recent investigation and discovery all the aid 
they have brought to a thorough treatment of this great topic. We have 
no hesitation in saying that in its excellent order, its wide scholarship, 
patient thought, and clear style, this book forms one of the most substan- 
tial additions to English theological literature yet made by a layman. 


The Period of the Reformation (1517—1648). By Lupwie 
Havusser. Edited by Oncken, Professor of 
History at the University of Giessen. Translated by Mrs. 
G. Srurce. Twovols. Strahan and Co. 


Hausser was Professor of History at Heidelberg. His lectures were 
taken down in shorthand by Professor Oncken, one of his pupils, and a 
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posthumous series on the French Revolution appeared last year. The 
present series has been prepared for the press in the same way. Professor 
Oncken tells us that he has had no materials whatever save his own 
notes and the literature to which the lecturer referred—materials from 
these authorities have had to be interpolated in some places to complete 
narratives and descriptions, and to authenticate statements—otherwise 
the lectures are a verbatim report. Hiusser was a spirited and 
brilliant lecturer, a man of great learning and broad views. And the 
present lectures on the ‘ History of the Reformation in Germany, 
‘ Switzerland, France, Denmark, Sweden, and England,’ although they do 
not add anything material to our knowledge, yet, with considerable 
insight, trace the causes of events, and their manifold influences, so as to 
enable us intelligently and vividly to comprehend the dynamic force of 
the Reformation. They also present in a compact and interesting form 
a history usually spread over many volumes. They have attained a 
great and deserved popularity in Germany. 


An Historical Account of the Macdonnells of Antrim: ineluding 
Notices of some other Septs, Irish and Scottish. By the 
Rev. Grorce Hitt, Editor of the Montgomery Manuscripts. 
Belfast: Archer and Sons. 


The author of this fine-looking volume is already well known in the 
field of Irish antiquarian research as the painstaking editor of the Mont- 
gomery Manuscripts, which throw such a flood of light upon the coloniza- 
tion of Ulster in the seventeenth century. The great scheme of the 
Plantation by James I. had the effect of founding another Scetland in 
the north-east of Ireland in return for the blessings of Christian civiliza- 
tion carried from the coasts of Antrim and Donegal to the classic isles 
of Scotland more than twelve hundred years ago. Ever since, there has 
been a constant intercourse maintained between Antrim and Argyle, on 
opposite sides of the North Channel, and especially in times of war, 
when the blazing fires from the headlands on either side summoned 
their kinsmen across the water to engage in that warfare which seems 
to have been the congenial pastime of the ancient Celts. Mr. Hill carries 
us back to the sixth century, and even earlier, to find the origin of those 
warlike Macdonnells, owning the isles of Scotland and the ‘ glynns’ of 
Treland, who are represented in modern times by the amiable and unwar- 
like Earl of Antrim and a few other distinguished people. These old 
chiefs were always getting into quarrels either with Irish chiefs, or with 
Scottish kings, or with English deputies, and their achievements are one 
long chronicle of bloodshed. Mr. Froude’s first allusion to the Irish 
in his general History is to quote the Pander’s vision concerning Ireland, 
which represented it as being always at continual war within itself, with 
more of robbing, spoiling, preying, and burning than any other country 
in the world. Mr. Hill’s book supplies abundant illustration of the 
vision; but he likewise elucidates the backward civilization of more 
than a thousand years by interesting sketches cf Celtic life, which con- 
tribute greatly to a proper understanding of the Irish difficulty. Though 
ssumnalie an historical account of the Macdonnells, including the famous 


Sorley Boy, the book shows us the manner of life among the humbler 
classes of the Irish both before and after the Reformation. Mr. Hill 
takes up the cudgels here and there against Mr. Froude, for it is an 
interesting fact that no Irishman undertakes the study of Celtic 
antiquities without becoming an impassioned champion of the aborigines ; 
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but, apart from questions of controversy, Mr. Hill has brought to light, 
from Reaka-Papers and family archives, an immense body of information 
bearing upon the relations of Ireland with England and Scotland for 
many hundreds of years. 


Historical Course for Schools. Edited by Epwarp A. FREEMAN, 
D.C.L. History of Scotland. By Marcaret Macartuur. 
History of Italy. By Witttam Hunt, M.A. History of 
Germany. By James Stmr, M.A. Macmillan and Co. 


The volumes of Mr. Freeman’s Historical Library appear with com- 
mendable punctuality. We can speak of them only in a general way. 
Each volume is a compendium of the history of the country of which it 
treats ; extended description, or highly-wrought incident is impossible. 
So far as we can judge, each volume is an admirable summary, tellin 
the facts and interspersing them in a simple, straightforward way, an 
Bi! apparently with clear, cool, unbiassed judgments. Indeed, the one thing 
Bit! impossible to the accomplished editor is to permit his name to be 
mt connected with anything unscholarly or inaccurate. Miss Macarthur 
iit writes the history of Scotland with a straightforward independence and 
a | impartiality which is quite refreshing. We feel, however, that we are 
Bul) reading a mere chronicle. Thus, although a sentence suggests a judg- 
Lait ment not very favourable to Edward I. not a word is said to enable a 

Bi: judgment of Wallace. The editor tells us that Mr. Sime’s volume has 
i ad the advantage of a careful revision by Mr. A. W. Ward, ‘than 
| ‘ whom England can supply no one better fitted to deal with matters of 
a | ‘ German history of all dates.’ 
4 


Epochs of History. Edited by Epwarp E. Morris, M.A., of 


Lincoln College, Oxford. The Era of the Protestant Revo- 
lution. By Sexsoum. The Crusades. By the Rev. 


G. W. Cox, M.A. Longman and Co. 

By isi Messrs. Macmillan’s Historical Course seems to have provoked this 
By | of Messrs. Longmans. The two, however, have this difference—the 
‘ former deals with complete national histories, the latter with special 
a epochs of history. Mr. Seebohm is well-known as a careful historian 


by his ‘Oxford Reformers.’ Here he attempts the arduous task of 
telling the story of the Reformation in a half-crown volume. The 
principle upon which this is done is not to crowd the page with dates, 
| so as to make it a chronicle, but to reduce these as much as possible, so 
| as to narrate a history, the object being to impress upon the mind the 
HI order and significance of the more important events. The first part 

:| : sketches the general state of Christendom on the eve of the Reforma- 
tion; the second, the story of the struggle from the revival of learning 
in Florence to the sack of Rome in 1537. The third part traces the 
Reformation in various countries, with the counter Reformation which 
4 led to the Council of Trent, and sums up the general result; the first 
iw movement pm | connected as cause and effect through the refusal of 

reform by the le 

. Maps and a good index add to the value of this very able little volume. 
ti e ‘ Crusades’ receive an equally efficient treatment at the very able 
; hands of Mr. Cox. The causes leading to the ‘Crusades,’ from the 


= 


ading powers, with the French Revolution in 1793. 


4 capture of Jerusalem by the Persian King Khosru II., in 611, are traced 
¥ down to 1076, the gathering indignation of Christendom and the 
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excitements of it to the Council of Clermont in 1095; then the history 
of the nine Crusades to the loss of Acre in 1291. A concluding chapter 
shows the results, direct and indirect, of these religious wars. The series 
promises to be very valuable. 


The French Revolution and First Empire; an Historical Sketch. 
By Witri1am O’Connor Morris. Longmans, Green, and 
Co. 


This volume was written as one of the ‘Epochs of History ’ series. 
It is published independently, as it was thought more suitable for 
readers more advanced in knowledge than those provided in that series. 
It is a rapid and, on the whole, a just estimate of the tragic and crowded 
page which opens for France in 1789. The author lies under the dis- 
advantage of necessary compression. The incidents and parentheses 
which relieve the chronicle of events in more extended histories are 
necessarily excluded. We can, however, conscientiously say that Mr. 
Morris tells his story in a clear, straightforward, intelligent, and inter- 
esting way, and that he has provided for ordinary readers a very con- 
venient synopsis of the greatest and most germinant event of modern 
history. All the more valuable because, notwithstanding strong Gallican 
sympathies, the author’s moral judgments are high-toned and just. 

is introductory chapter is an admirable survey of the causes of the 
French Revolution, and his concluding verdict, after rapidly connecting 
by a brief sketch the dénouement at Waterloo with the equally disastrous 
campaign of 1870, is, that to France itself, the evil which has resulted 
from her great Revolution has preponderated over the good; while 
outside France the good has preponderated over the evil. The judgment 
is just. France has made experiments by which the rest of the world 
have profited. gImpelled by her inordinate vanity, she has ever aimed 
at —— the example of Europe, as invariably she has ended by being 
its beacon. 


The Scottish War of Independence : its Antecedents and Effects. 
In Two Volumes. By Witiiam Burns. Glasgow: 
Maclehose. 


Mr. Burns’ volumes are more than they profess to be. According to 
him the antecedents of the war of independence stretch back to re- 
motest times, and its effects reach down to our own day. Nor is he 
far wrong; only early Scotch annals—whether it arises from their own 
character, or from that of the men who have dealt with them—are inexpres- 
sibly dry, and seem constantly to repeat each other; so that at the first 
blush we are a little disappointed when we open Mr. Burns’ big volumes, 
and find that, instead of the war of independence—which afford ample 
scope for picturesque writing—being at once entered upon, we have not 
only to follow him through Scottish history from Agricola and the 
Romans, down through all the controversies about Picts and Scots, but 
even before that to listen to long disquisitions on the general ideas, &e., 
that lie on the face of the history. He would probably have found more 
readers had he been less philosophic and carefully conscientious. As to 
the main period which the bok is concerned with, there is evidence of 
large research, and, though the writing is not brilliant in the sense that 
we say Macaulay’s and Froude’s histories are brilliant, yet he is always 
readable, and now and then graceful in his descriptive passages. Of 
course he very decisively sweeps aside the idea that the Scottish wars of 
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independence ended with Bannockburn, to which distinguished historians 
have given sanction, and he recites with more than his wonted power 
the Scottish march into England, after that the siege and capture of 
Berwick, and the English efforts to regain it. As to the effects of the 
war, he well sums them up. The master idea of the Plantagenets was 
the conquest of France ; but they could not proceed to this whilst there 
was a risk of Scottish invasions of their own soil, which were imminent 
so long as the Scots were unsubdued. The conquest of France simply 
meant the enslavement of England, so that Scottish independence meant 
English liberty—a point which Macaulay and Dr. Arnold fully agree in. 
One point which comes out very strongly in these chapters is the light 
way in which people in those days held their oaths. Many Scoetchmen, 
and the majority of them Churchmen, took vows of allegiance to Edward, 
| but no sooner did they see a favourable chance than they broke them; 
| | and especially was this true of the conduct of one familiar name, that of 


Bishop Lamberton. Mr. Hill Burton has tried to account for this ten- 
dency among the priesthood by saying that their familiarity with oaths 
and vows made them regard them less, which some cynical persons might 
i say holds good yet. But we hardly think this the complete solution of 
1 the peculiar circumstance. Mr. Burns’ book will hereafter be found a 
tH valuable reference book on the subject, for he has been careful to give 
manifold references. 


Mohammed and Mohammedanism. Lectures delivered at the 
i; Royal Institution of Great Britain in February and March, 
1874. By R. Bosworrn Smiru, M.A., Assistant-Master 
ad in Harrow School, &c. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


Mr. Smith’s lectures are a high eulogium upon Mohammed and his work 
i which we are not inclined to dispute. That Mohammed was a sincere 
Nia religious man and reformer—some errors, sins, and fanaticisms, perhaps 
Tied deceptions, of his later life notwithstanding—scarcely admits of doubt 
| in the light of impartial history. Equally certain is it that Moham- 
Be medanism has wrought immense benefits to the worldin the suppression 
Ta of polytheism and in the purification of pagan society. This journal has 
a done fall justice to both.* It_is not necessary in order to establish the 
Beth distinctive supernaturalism of Christianity, to deny the religious sincerity 
Bia or goodness of Mohammed. 
i Mr. Smith, however, speaks as if all religious systems were equally 
it ure human creations—the result of human instincts and necessities, 
i e justifies thison Max Miiller’s authority, that it is the only possible 
Ee scientific method of comparative religions. As well say that the only 
scientific method of physivlogy is to ignore the origines of men. 
Origines can never be scientifically severed from phenomena. We 
Hiei | ~ cannot help thinking that Mr. Smith would have done equal justice to 
a Mohammedanism if he had not shrunk from the assertion of the super- 
ae naturalism as well as of the transcendency of Christianity. Indeed, like 
it most champions of wronged reputations he a little overdoes his eulogy, just 
as Mr. Froude does in his vindication of Henry VIII. We had marked 
iy several bye for criticism, but must forbear. Mr. Smith’s lectures are 
3 able and interesting and well informed. With the caution that we have 
hinted they may be advantageously studied. There is danger, however, 
lest Mohammed should have claimed for his resuscitated reputation the 
oo authority and rank which belong only to a Moses, an Isaiah, 
or a Paul. 
“ * British Quarterly, Jan, 1872, art, ‘Mahomet.’ 
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The Child’s History of Jerusalem, from the Earliest Historic 
Notice to the Present Time. By Francis 
Conver, C.E. With Fifteen Illustrations, engraved on 
Wood, by J. W. Wuymrrr. W. Isbister and Co. 


Inspired probably by the achievements of his son, Lieutenant Conder, 
of the Palestine exploration, Mr. Conder has written this useful and 
attractive little history. He is scholar enough to go to the highest 
authorities for facts; he has vigour of intellect enough to form a just 
judgment of them; and be has literary art enough to tell his story with 
attractiveness and simplicity; while his catholic spirit instinctively 
avoids all that is prejudiced, and enables him to judge fairly; even 
to eulogize the great Saracen champion, Saladin. While more advanced 
students will turn to Mr. Palmer’s book, not children only but general 
readers will find all they want to know attractively preserted in Mr. 
Conder’s. The illustrations, archwologically as well as artistically, are 
very good. 


Journal of Henry Cockburn ; being a continuation of the Memorials 
of his time, 1831-1854. Two Vols. Edinburgh : Edmonston 
and Douglas. 


The late Lord Cockburn was one of the last of the old race of Scotch 
lawyers, who were equally distinguished by their legal acumen, literary 
accomplishments, sagacious common-sense, and powers of wit and humour. 
His judgments and criticisms on the men and events of his own time are 
marked by all those qualities which rendered the eminent Scottish judges 
of the last century and of the early part of this a power in the land, and 
constituted them also the genial london of the brilliant cirtles which 
adorned Edinburgh, before that city had become the essentially pro- 
vincial town it now is. It is now eighteen years since Lord Cockburn’s 
‘ Memorials of his own Time’ were given to the world, and the volumes 
‘ before us are the continuation of that work from the date at which the 
Memorials stopped till the death of the worthy and witty judge in 1854. 
‘ Since 1830,’ wrote Lord Cockburn, ‘I have gone on recording occur- 
*rences as they have arisen, though often with large intervals. This 
* habit of making a note of things worth observing at the time coincided 
‘ with the change of life implied in my becoming Solicitor-General, in 
‘ separating the first part from the subsequent pages.’ The Diary or 
Journal is thus the second part of the Memorials, and was evidently 
prepared equally with the first with a view to ultimate publication. 
Appointed olieisoe-Genarel for Scotland under the Liberal administra- 
tion responsible for the Reform Bill of 1832, the work of rage the 
Scotch Reform Bill—which made relatively a greater political change 
in Scotland than did the English one in England, for only through it 


. can it be said that the Scotch obtained the opportunity of returning their 


own representatives in any sense whatever—was largely devolved upon 
Cockburn. He was a true Whig of the old stamp, and was faithful to 
the best traditions of the Whig school. Accordingly, the Reform Bill 
was a labour of love to him, and although not insensible to the dangers 
of democracy, which at that time alarmed so many excellent people, 
Cockburn was too sagacious not to see that the only way to prevent 
democratic excesses was to put confidence in the people, and to train 
them fo realize that it is their own interest to perpetuate and extend 
the heritage of social, civil, and religious liberty which the British Con- 
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stitution is said to have bestowed on the land, but which has only been 
obtained through those very reforms which the admirers of the Consti- 
tution predicted would destroy it. Cockburn’s sketches of the disposition 
and attitude of the people of Scotland when the Reform Bill at length 
brought self-government within their reach are of permanent value, and 
are highly creditable to the inhabitants of that country. The same 
dogged resolution in view of the ends sought for, the same patience in 
bearing the ills of the present because they were determined they should 
be cnly temporary, and, withal, the same deep serious enthusiasm on 
behalf of liberty, both civil and religious, which have always charac- 
terized the Scottish people, were prominently manifest at the time of 
the first Reform Bill. 

There was another great crisis in the history of Scotland with which 
this journal is very much occupied, and the materials contained in it 
throw important light on events that have become historical. We refer 
to the disruption of the Church of Scotland in 1843 and the subsequent 
formation of the Free Church of Scotland, which was the immediate 
result. During the ‘ten years’ conflict’ that preceded and led up to the 
Disruption Cockburn was one of the judges of the Scottish Court of 
Session, before whom the disputed legal cases were tried which settled 
the question of the jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical courts against the 
claims of the popular party in the Church. ‘lhese cases arose out of the 
exercise of the right of patronage, and when the Church Courts and 
Civil Courts took different views there were collisions of jurisdiction 
between the two, which necessitated an appeal to Parliament. Parlia- 
ment refused to interfere, and as the judgments of the law-courts seemed 
to the popular party inconsistent with the maintenance of the inde- 

endent jurisdiction of the courts of the Church, and no redress could 

e hoped for from Parliament, secession was resolved upon, the Kirk 
was split asunder, and nearly five hundred of its best ministers left 
their stipends, churches, and manses, and came out, not knowing whither 
they went, in order that they might found a new church where they 
would have the freedom in spiritual matters which was refused them in 
the Establishment. Cockburn was one of the minority of the judges 
who in all the cases that came before the Court of Session held that the 
Church was substantially in the right, and that the majority of the judges 
were wrong in law in finding that the ecclesiastical courts could be 
interfered with and put right in regard to spiritual matters (such as the 
induction and deposition of ministers) by the law-courts. At this dis- 
tance of time, when passions have cooled down and it is possible to be 
impartial, it will be generally admitted that Cockburn has made out a 
triumphant case for the Free Church seceders, and if the majority of the 
Court had taken his view there never would have been any secession. 
It is a tardy acknowledgment of right which is thus rendered, seeing 
that it comes too late to be of practical use; but the Free Church may 
well be satisfied with that, and with the bill brought in by a Con- 
servative Government to abolish lay patronage in the Church, as demon- 
strating that in 1853 they were in the right and their enemies who 
poured so much contumely on them altogether in the wrong. 

This journal, besides containing an interesting record of contemporary 
events during important, crises in Scottish political and ecclesiastical his- 
tory, is thus also a monument to the justice and historical propriety of the 
claims of the Free Church. It throws light on all the thorny questions 
fought out thirty years ago with such exceeding intensity in Scotland. 
There is much also in it of a less serious character that will be found 
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full of interest and instruction. The volumes are exceedingly readable 
throughout, and though they will primarily attract Scottish readers, 
they contain so much that is of general interest and value that they 
may be heartily commended to the attention of wider circles as well. 


Memoir of Thomas T. Lynch. Edited by Witiram Wuire. 
W. Isbister and Co. 


We knew that Mr. Lynch’s life was an utterly uneventful one—that 
he never mingled in society, or sought notoriety of any kind; but still 
we confess to a feeling of disappointment that his biography should be 
so exceedingly meagre. Of course there is one thing “ish the most 
original biographer cannot do, if he would be faithful—he must not 
invent ; but we should have felt a little comforted amidst the paucity of 
materials if Mr. White had favoured us, as we think he might and could 
have done, with something more of an estimate of Mr. Lynch—an 
analysis of his character, and a more thorough presentation of those 
singular traits, which, combining to render popularity, in the ordinary 
sense, impossible to the author of the ‘ Rivulet,’ yet made him a power, 
an influence, a ‘presence’ felt and recognised by all who came within 
his range. It is all very well to let the man ‘tell his own story’—as 
far as possible to speak for himself; bui when, admittedly, the materials 
for doing this efficiently are not in existence, the biographer might well 
have drawn a little on his own resources and indicated more fully to us 
the circumstances, the relations, and affinities of thought and feeling 
which drew him to Mr. Lynch and justified him in undertaking the 
duty of biographer. Mr. White writes: ‘ We have felt safety in defect 
rather than excess ;’ and egotism is often enough intolerable; but there 
is a certain kind of it in the biographer which is only illuminative, and 
which reveals the subject by honestly revealing the writer. But, after all, 
there is so much that is original, succinct, devout, high-hearted, tender, 
suggestive, strongly-Christian in this volume, that it seems ungrateful 
to grumble. ‘These little notes of Mr. Lynch’s—written often in the 
midst of agony—how sweet and tender and fragrant they are! The dew 
of gentle holiness is on them, the more that there is nothing of intel- 
lectual weakness. How clearly he fixes the real drift of the question, 
and how aptly he illustrates it, sometimes with the utmost familiarity 
of reference, making the dark thing so clear that we wonder we never 
saw it so before. And what felicity and ingenuity of comforting in some 
of these notes written to the sorrowing! At all this we are often the 
more surprised in that, associated with rare delicacy of thought or 
feeling, there is a shrewdness that suggests the experienced man of the 
world rather than the recluse that Mr. Lynch was. The papers written on 
the ‘ Rivulet Controversy,’ published in the Christian Spectator, and here 
reprinted with their natveté of smart hitting, their gentle rebuke, and 
irony, and occasional scathing ridicule, often so neatly closed ina single 
term, are proof of this, and show what a figure in debate he would have 
made, had he been blessed with a moderate measure of health, and had 
circumstances led him in that line. Where did he acquire this practical 
wisdom? How came it that this man, who lived secluded and suffered 
much, was wont to charm those who were his friends at once with his 
almost Thackerayan shrewdness and his delicate poetic suggestiveness, 
which are so seldom combined? The finding of the reason of this would 
form an excellent theme for psychological analysis; but for that we have 
at present no space. All that we can do is to say how, after our first 
feeling of disappointment was got over, we were charmed with the quick 
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sympathy, the fine thought, the deep spiritual susceptibilities, the radiant 
humour and quick wit which made us pass back in memory once more 
to the days when we were wont, when opportunity offered, to hang on 
P his words, so rich in suggestion and help; for he was a kind of poet- 
a prophet, and could easily divine the mood and mind that he was in 
if contact with, and on occasion would pour forth his wise words — 


‘One of 
The wealthy men who care not how they give.’ 
With all his reticence and reserve, there was in him an imperious 
| necessity for self-communication, and, like the true orator, he only 
needed the ‘fit audience’ to be led to ‘ throw forth his soul in kindling 
speech.’ He was a great conversationalist, linking thought to thought 
in the most natural yet surprising way, and passing by wonderfully easy 
Pe stages from grave to gay. 
Bia Mr. White’s memoir will be prized by those who knew something of 
1 Mr. Lynch in life; but we are afraid that it will not do so much as a 
Wat different and less reserved work might have done to make him known 
Wie in circles outside this; but we can thoroughly respect the feelings that 
THe dictated the course taken; and perhaps it is, after all, what Mr. Lynch 
ee would himself have preferred, for, as Mr. White well says, ‘He had a 


ayia) ‘nice sense of words, a passion for accuracy, and an abhorrence of 
‘ eulogy that meant little.’ 


Bai A Memorial of the late Rev. Thomas Binney, LL.D. Edited by 
ae the Rev. Joun Srovcuton, D.D. Hodder and Stoughton. 
ma Thomas Binney: His Mind Life and Opinions, Doctrinal, De- 
He nominational, Devotional, and Practical ; interspersed with 
Anecdotes, Descriptions, and Criticisms. By the Rev. E. 
Paxton Hoop. James Clarke and Co. 


eh Of Thomas Binney we are not likely to have a complete and acknow- 
By 3) ledged memoir, for it seems that he distinctly forbade that such should 
Bi be written. Knowing that, in spite of his strong common sense, his 
: shrewdness, his power of managing men, he had a peculiarly sensitive 
and irritable temperament that sometimes caused him to shrink almost 
morbidly from self-revelation, and often gave, to those who did- not 
know him thoroughly, a semblance of hardness, not only of manner, 
4 but of nature, we do not altogether wonder at this prohibition. Still it 
is much to be regretted; for he was a typical man, and one who, in the 
hand of a biographer with an instinct for the finer traits that often in 
strong characters only hide themselves under the brusquerie they affect, 
would have made a splendid study. Mr. Paxton Hood, in his rather 
hurried, but nevertheless, delicate and suggestive sketch, has abundantly 
proved this. Precluded from reference to many letters and private 
= which in other circumstances might have been available, he has 
een compelled to construct a mind-life, or character-study, or psycho- 
logical ground-plan, with only the aid of what are mainly public 
utterances. He has with considerable tact and discernment thrown in 
here and there a remark or an anecdote, and he has brought you close 
aa to the man; but how much closer, could he have but consistently 
: unlocked the stores of private memoranda that must be in existence. 
Mr. Paxton Hood gives many instances of the untoward, half-repellent 
elements that lay so close to tender and all-attractive ones in Mr. Binney, 
and notably in that anecdote of the minister who lost his wife while 
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Mr. Binney was assisting him. So true a response of sympathy did he 
find in the man whom he at first disliked that his love afterwards knew 
no bounds. Mr. Binney seemed to distrust effusive sentiment so 
thoroughly that he had to keep watch over himself; and this watchful- 
ness has imparted a peculiar reserve to his style. It is not cold; there 
is throughout the note of restrained impatience and passion which, in his 
preaching, not unfrequently made itself felt in such contrast to his slow 
analytical processes and his way of pursuing an idea as though it were an 
enemy and must be conquered, that a slight sense of incongruity might 
occasionally have been the experience of an unaccustomed hearer. 
Several persons quoted by Mr. Paxton Hood, confess they were at first 
so affected. If Mr. Binney had not, together with this peculiarity, been. 
slightly deficient in delicate perception of language, when used as an 
interpreter of emotion, he would undoubtedly have been a great orator. 
Even in the exquisite passages Mr. Hood has so judiciously gathered 
together this is apparent. Here and there, we find the unlucky word too 
much—the metaphor fulfilled too stringent'y and too little left for the ima- 
gination. Notably is this to be seen in that reference to the child in the 
eloquent passage in which nature’s economy is used to rebut the idea of 
the soul’s annihilation, where the words ‘moulded and stamped like a 
new shilling,’ rather lower the value of the beautiful and truly poetic 
image which preceded them. But many of his sermons were simply 
master-pieces, two alone, included in the last volume, would amply 
suffice to rebut the charge of want of culture that has been raised 
recently. They are closely knit in logical relation, yet relieved by won- 
derful passages of illustration, pathos, and practical appeal. But, 
nevertheless, it is well said by Dr. Allon,that his greatness consisted 
in an unusual and harmonious combination of many gifts, rather than 
in the possession of any one special faculty. He had powerful common 
sense, rare self-restraint and self-possession, some imagination that could 
on great occasions communicate fervour, and he had, above all, the lofty 
moral susceptibility that controls and yet ministers to fine impulse. His 
presence will be missed for long from amongst us; for, if it cannot be 
said that he was properly an orator or poet, he was a man of men, and 
had the power to draw men’s hearts after him. 


Reminiscences of Forty-three Years in India, by Lieutenant- 
General Sir Grorce Lawrence, K.C.S.I.; Including the 
Cabul Disasters, Captivities in Affghanistan and the Punjaub, 
and a Narrative of the Mutinies-in Rajputana. Edited by 
W. Epwarps, H.M.B.C.S. John Murray. 


This volume should be read in common with the article on Lord Ellen- 
borough’s Administration, which appears in another part of this number 
of the British Quarterly. It is a detailed account of the disastrous and blun- 
dering Cabul Expeditions, of which a general political estimate is given in 
the article. General Sir George Lawrence is one of the illustrious brothers 
whose names are written so prominently in the historic Annals of India 
during the last fifty years. His narrative may therefore be strictly relied 
upon for both its facts and its colouring, while its judgments on Brigadier 
Shelton, whom it convicts of sheer and disastrous incapacity, and of 
General Elphinstone, whose practical imbecility is extenuated only by his 
broken state of health, severe as they are, are doubtless attempered by 
the careful justice and the grave sense of responsibility which pertain to 
the very name which the writer bears. "We scarcely know which feeling 
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has heen excited the more strongly, as we have read the romantic and 
tragic incidents here recorded—deep sympathy with the sufferers, 
especially Lady Macnaughten and her heroic female companions, or 
burning indignation at the political and military incapacity which caused 
them. It is clear that, had it not been for the latter, again and again 
the disasters of the campaign might have been avoided, as well as the 
annihilation of our brave army: No passage of more heroic, and tragic, 
and unnecessary endurance is to be found in our Indian history. 


A Brief Memoir of the Princess Charlotte of Wales, with Selee- 
tions from her Correspondence and other Unpublished Papers. 
By the Lady Rose Wricati. With an Original Portrait 
from a Miniature by Srewart. John Murray. 


This little volume is the expansion of an article in a recent number of 
the Quarterly Review, which, on its eee attracted considerable 
attention, in virtue of the freshness of its materials, and the evident 
access of its writer to original sources of information. It was founded 
on letters addressed by the Princess to the writer’s mother. We 
remember, some forty years ago, a vapid court-life of the Princess 
Charlotte, full of fulsome laudations, and therefore utterly worthless. 
This little volume produces a much higher impression of her natural 
abilities and honest good sense, by a legitimate process of evidence and 
criticism. The task was a delicate and a painful one, involving a further 
exposure of the utter worthlessness of the father of the Princess, and of 
his miserable family history. The Queen has shown her good sense, as 
well as her high moral feeling, in sanctioning such a publication. Even 
were it desirable to throw a veil over the villainies of George IV. it is 
impossible. It is better, therefore, that the truth should be known on 
unimpeachable authority. Our impression of the natural abilities and 
disposition of the Princess is heightened by her letters. A young girl 
born to such a destiny, with a mother whose only claim to her respect 
and affection was that she had a worse husband, who, indeed, never knew 
the love and care of either father or mother, is supremely to be pitied. 
The impression given of her loneliness and misery is most pathetic. A 
clever child with a certain brusque and fearless honesty of character, 
she soon became an object of positive aversion to her selfish and base- 
hearted father, and cast about for sympathy and friendship wherever 
she could find them. Even her grandmother was a stern and intolerable 
martinet who, strange to say, seems to have shared the feeling of her 
wretched son towards the poor child. Old George III. again excites a 
feeling of moral respect for his sympathy for her, and for the discomfort of 
his own family life. The Princess found fidelity and affection among the 
ladies about her, and seems to have had a faculty for inspiring them. 
Her relations to Lady Weigall’s mother were those of confidential and 
affectionate friendship. It is a melancholy record of a young life of 
promise ; but in the light of subsequent history, what in comparison with 
the then royal family seemed the irreparable calamity of her early death 
has proved a blessing. Her necessary defects of true education would 
have made her rule as a sovereign, doubtful as to its influences, save 
indeed for the wisdom of her husband; while her death opened the way 
to the throne for a Queen, whose excellency of character, moulded to 
the utmost by a wise and virtuous education, and ripened by a happ 
marriage, has given us the best sovereign that ever blest a nation’s itt 
by her rule. 
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Facta non Verba. By the Author of “Contrasts.” W. Isbister 
and Co. 


Had it not been for the controversial element unwisely introduced 
into this little work it would, as we think, have been uncommonly inter- 
esting. The writer, however, lays himself so open to the charge of being 
onesided, that his intention of interesting a wide circle in the great 
charitable works of certain Protestant ladies must be largely frustrated. 
How can the presentation in a general way of the results of a dozen 
Protestant women’s work aid us to a decision on the question raised 
here between them and Roman Catholic women-workers, especially 
when we do not have even the pretence of a statement of what the latter 
have actually accomplished? But even if we had, we do not believe 
that the process would be satisfactory. It proceeds on a wrong idea 
altogether; and its main positions are not susceptible of verification, 
even if all the facts were at hand. This grumble once over and the 
introduction passed, we are simply delighted with the biographic 
sketches of Miss Gilbert, the blind daughter of the late Bishop of 
Chichester, who founded the Asylum for the Blind; of Miss Johanna 
Chandler, the founder of the Paralytic Hospital; of Sarah Robinson, 
the friend of the soldier ; of Miriam Harris, the poor Jews’ teacher; of 
Adeline Cooper, who has done so much for the Westminster ‘costers’ ; 
and of several others. The story of their lives is a wonderful com- 
mentary on the ways of Providence. Though the writer’s style inclines 
to be dry, he is now and again touched with a quiet enthusiasm that is more 
effective than eloquence could be. Es eciall is this so when he tells of 
Miss Rye’s emigration scheme, and Miss Mary Carpenter’s works in 
Bristol. In several cases, however, his work is hardly up to date, and 
noticeably is this so in the cases of Mrs. Hilton, Miss Robinson, and 
Miss Carpenter. 


Spain and the Spaniards. By N. L. Tutsi, ‘ Azamat-Batuk.’ 
Two vols. Hurst and Blackett. 

Vizcaya; or, Life in the Land of the Carlists at the Outbreak of 
the Insurrection, 1872-1873 ; with some account of the Iron 
Mines in the vicinity of Bilbao. Henry 8. King and Co, 


No eyil is wholly unrelieved. A war is a costly process of teaching the 
world geography and ethnology; but there can be no doubt that the 
Crimean, Abyssinian, Central Asian, and recent European wars, have 
taught people more about these respective countries than all that they 
learned at school. The Carlist War, in its turn, is producing quite a 
literature. ‘ Special Correspondents’ are everywhere, and as they write 
under peculiar advantages, and with grave responsibilities, their letters 
are specially well-informed, and are usually written with care. The 
brilliant ‘‘ Azamat-Batuk,” whose contributions to the Pall Mall attracted 
so much attention, and with whom the readers of this review are not 
unacquainted, here proclaims to the world his true name. As the 
correspondent of the New York Herald he visited the country of the 
Carlists, took up his abode in the Carlist camp, and under the special 
tuition of the noble old General Elio, to whom _he was influentually 
commended, he acquired a good deal of knowledge of Carlist affairs. 
General Elio is now seventy years old; his life has been — in the 
service of the Carlists; he is their ablest leader, and has been a good 
deal in England; hence he can appear in Bayonne, when the police 
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are ‘wanting him,’ effectually disguised as an old English gentleman. 
The world little suspects the beggarly condition of some of its dis- 
turbing elements. Nothing could be more disorganized and poverty- 
stricken than the Carlist party at the outset. M. Thieblin was un- 
wittingly the means of smuggling a small gun, the Carlist park of 
artillery, over the French frontier. He testifies also to the squalor, 
superstitions, and bravery of the Carlist forces. Although he interweayes 
general descriptions of the country, and historical retrospects with his 
narrative, his book is strictly an account of the civil war which is deso- 
lating Spain. We need not say that it is vivacious and interesting ; 
nothing that is dull can come from the author’s pen; but we may say 
that it is also very informing. Beneath all his brilliancy of description, 
M. Thieblin is careful in collecting and sifting his information. He is 
indefatigable in pursuit of it, and has that degree of general culture and 
specially of knowledge of European affairs which qualifies him to test and 
use it. Not only is this the most graphic book about Spain of late years, 
it is the most useful ; it tells us exactly what we wish to know. Wherever 
he went his introductions procured him a welcome. The Carlists had 
clearly the sympathies of the country ; supplies came in almost magically, 
while the Republicans were starved out. Of the moderation and humane- 
ness of the Carlists, both leaders and followers, he speaks more favourably 
than we were prepared for. He has no great faith in Don Carlos himself, 
with whom he had conversations, whose popular qualities are superficial 
rather than intrinsic, and who plays at royalty in a way that is not only 
childish but injurious. He evidently thinks old Elio worth a hundred 
Carlos’. The Cura plays a great part in the Carlist war. He is some- 
thing like the militant bishops of tho middle ages, ready either for a 
mass ora fray. Of Santa Cruz M.Thieblin saysa good deal. Of Spanish 
ladies he speaks in most eulogistic terms; they are, in their best speci- 
mens, as virtuous as the most virtuous of our countrywomen, as graceful 
and witty as the most charming Frenchwomen, and as beautiful as tho 
most handsome Italians, the Queen Isabella—‘ Isabella the innocent ’— 
notwithstanding. 

He had access to Serrano, Castelar, Figueras, and other leaders, who 
seem to have been very open with him, eyen to confidentialness. He was 
received into Serrano’s house, but this does not prevent him passing? 
severe strictures on his treatment of the Queen, and from the expression of 
supreme contempt for him. The brilliant descriptions, masterly portraits, 
and important and well-arranged information of M. Thieblin’s book, dis- 
tinguish it very greatly from books of its class. It has the importance of 
history, and the fascination of romance. We might quote ad libitum did 
our space permit; we could scarcely fall upon a wrong page for the 
purpose. 

izcaya, or Biscay, is a very different work. The authoress, Miss (?) 
Burges, visited the north of Spain in the autumn and winter of 1872, kept 
a journal, and wrote letters home, from which the earlier part of the book 
is compiled. But she frankly confesses that she was able to form but a 
very superficial estimate of the peopie. Shoe had recourse therefore to 
relatives who haye resided in the country, and from materials collected 
by them she has ey eee a narrative of events in the beginning of 1873, 
Thus the history of the present Carlist insurrection from its very begin- 


ning is presented to us. Some concluding chapters on the people, the 
country, its mineral resources, &c., have been contributed by a gentle- 
man who resided for two years in that part of Spain, and is otherwise 
well qualified to supply information. The book does not pretend to lite- 
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rary brilliancy ; but in a plain, unaffected way it contains much valuable 
[pd saansling information, all the more intelligible from the good map 
of Bilbao which accompanies it. 


Through Russia. From St. Petersburg to Astrakan and the 
Crimea. By Mrs. Gururie. Hurst and Blackett. 


Since Lady Duff Gordon’s ‘ Letters from Egypt’ we have not had, from 
a lady, so clever and picturesque a book of travels as this is. Mrs. Guthrie 
and her daughter travelled as ‘ unprotected females,’ but with perfect 
safety and comfort ; and she bears testimony to the courtesy and kindness 
and manifold excellency of the Russian people—the important matter of 
cleanliness always excepted, for everybody is dirty. Mrs. Guthrie would 
not have complained had they washed but once a week; as it is, their 
dirtiness is a — offence, and almost as perpetual a theme in her 
book. The travellers proceeded, armed with good introductions, from 
Stockholm to St. Petersburg; thence to Moscow and Nijni-Novgorod, at 
which they were at the time of the great fair; thence down the Volga to 
Astrakan, back again to Tsaritsyn, across from the Volga to the 
Don, down which they proceeded by Taganrog and Kertch to Con- 
stantinople. Mrs. Guthrie draws largely upon all sorts of authorities for 
her information, and occasionally falls into amusing errors, which, of 
course, those who think that the province of criticism is to find fault, 
have made much of. As a rule, her information is carefully compiled, 
and her descriptions are delightful in their crisp freshness and vivacity. 
Perhaps an undue space is devoted to St. Petersburg, at least we might 
think so if Russian life there were not so admirably photographed. 
Friends at the French Embassy procured for the travellers access to 
whatever they wished to see, and they did their sight-seeing bravely ; 
better descriptions of St. Isaac’s and other churches, of public buildings, 
gardens, &c., we have rarely read. The religious character of the 
Russians struck Mrs. Guthrie very much, as it does most travellers. The 
marvellous fair of all nations at Nijni-Noygorod is most graphically de- 
scribed, as is the voyage down the Volga, perhaps the most interestin 
part of the journey. But we must forbear all attempt to specify, an 
content ourselves with a hearty recommendation of a book which no 
one will open without reading through. 


South by West; or, Winter in the Rocky Mountains, and Spring 
in Mewico. Edited, with a preface, by the Rev. Cuartzes 
Kinestey, F.L.S. F.G.S., Canon of Westminster. With 
Illustrations. Isbister and Co. 


The first thing that strikes one in reading this book is the dash and daring 
independence of a young lady, who could trust herself to the risks of a 
journey over the Rocky Mountains and through a portion of Mexico ; 
which is certainly not by any means an elysium for travellers, notwith- 
standing that Canon Kingsley, in the preface, pce into raptures over 
the exceeding beauty and the rich possibilities of the country. He tells 
us that ‘ the time for developing the vast resources of that country is 


‘close athand. It possesses every earthly gift, save—for the present at 

‘least—the power of using them,’ which we fancy would with most 

ladies have been sufficiently deterrent. ‘The border fringe of ruffian- 

ism’ has not yet ‘retreated before that most potent of civilizers, the 

‘ railroad,’ which is destined to ‘ pour in from the distant region of the 

‘old states a perpetual reinforcement of the good, to drive 0 bad 
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‘ further and further into yet more desolate wildernesses.’ This gives 
a glimpse of the amenities of Mexican travel :—‘ As there are some bad 
‘ places between Zapotlan and Segula, for the first part of the road we 
. Kept our arms out. There was po light for a couple of hours, except 
* from the stars; but we could not sleep; every nerve seemed strained 
‘to catch some sight or sound which might denote robbers, and 
‘the Southern Cross shining down on us in its calm beauty seemed 
‘almost a mockery of our disturbed and anxious feelings. hen we 
* stopped to change mules, especiaily, we were on the look out, as the 
* ladrones are very fond of making a rush on the coach as it stands still. 
‘ A regular plan was arranged in case of attack. We were all to fire 
‘ at once, without giving them time to come near. ‘‘ Fire low, and keep 
* cool,” were the orders. Then we ladies, if the ruffians did not run at 
z | © once, were to throw ourselves on the floor, and fire from under cover, 
He | ‘ while the gentlemen got out to fight.’... ‘At sunrise we reached 
ie ‘ Segula, a pretty old town, and changed mules. Here the news was worse 
: ‘and worse. The Government troops were marching within the town, 
ee | | * beyond them the Pronunciados were in force on the road; and beyond 
Ie ‘them again the country was swarming with robbers, in bands of 


ie “any number, from 2 to 200. Leaving Segula all the arms were 
Bi ‘hidden, in hopes of saving them, should the Pronunciados want us. 

ld ‘ The rifles were wrapped in a serape, and stowed under the back seat ; 
‘ but we kept our pistols on us, concealing them under our clothes.’ 

But in spite of these alternate ‘hopes and fears,’ and the indescri- 
bable joltings of the poor waggons, over worse than corduroy roads, the 
author is cheered by a very little comfort, and ordinary hospitality 
makes her enthusiastic. She is a genuine traveller, making the best 
of things—keeping her eyes open, and cheeringly waiting for what will 
happen next ; and even when the vile Mexican cooking brings tears into 
her eyes and a lump into her throat, she can very soon smile through it 
all, and half-laugh at her own weakness. The book abounds with 
picturesque description, naive, nice touches of character and manners, 
and is in every way most pleasant reading. The only fault we are inclined 
to find is, that in some parts of the volume the diary might have been 
retouched and retrenched slightly ; but perhaps some of the uncommon 
freshness might have vanished in the process; so on second thoughts we 
say ’tis best as it is. 


he Campaigning on the Oxus, and the Fall of Khiva. By J. A. Mac- 
Ae Gauan, Correspondent of the New York Herald. With 
Bh Map and numerous I]lustrations. Sampson Low and Co. 

fe Mr. MacGahan has the disadvantage of being late in the field. The 


ae Russian campaign in Turkestan has been already told. He has, how- 
; ever, something to tell; for, unlike Mr. Ker—the unfortunate cor- 


! respondent of the Daily Telegraph, to the accuracy of whose book, 
; however, he testifies—he, after heroic efforts, joined General Kaufman’s 
k army just in time to cross the Oxus with it, and to witness the fall of 
e Khiva. It is, however, a very tame story. The Khivans surrendered 
4 the city without a blow. They might have defended, with immense 
ted loss to the Russians, the difficult passage of the river; they might have 
Bist done great damage by fortifying the gardens; they need not have sur- 
eo! rendered without fighting the strong fortress of Hazar-Asp. Except 
some skirmishing with the brave Turcomans, there was really no resistance 
at all. The marvel is how the Khan contrived to hold the latter in any 
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kind of subordination ; control over them he had none. Had the Khivans 
been as brave as they, Khiva would never have been taken. Strange to 
say, they were always ready to fight for the Khan—that is, when not 
fighting against him—elthough they are a sort of free lances in his 
territory who will neither pay taxes nor bear burdens. They have 
never been subjected to any regular form of government. After the 
fall of Khiva, General Kaufman levied a heavy tribute upon them— 
about £42,000, which Mr. MacGahan considers was relatively more than 
that levied by Germany on France—and, upon their hesitating, took the 
collection of it into his own hands. We suspect their warlike character, 
which threatened the peaceable occupation of the country by the Russians, 
influenced his decision. As with the Mamelukes in Egypt, it was necessary 
to break their power at any cost. Mr. MacGahan thinks this decision 
was wrong, and that, as the noble race, it would have been better to have 
won them by conciliation. General Kaufman was guilty of a gross breach 
of faith in seizing and imprisoning twelve Yomuds who were sent to nego- 
tiate with him. It was in the Yomud country that the chief fighting 
took place. Its invasion was a wanton outrage, and the course of the 
Russians was one of gratuitous devastation and massacre—everything 
that would burn was set fire to. This part of the narrative has made 
our blood boil. 

After two or three preliminary sentences in the manner of the Daily 
Telegraph, Mr. MacGahan settles down to his pace, and tells his story in 
a straightforward way; although, Scoto-American as he is, he never 
masters the mystery of ‘would’ and ‘should.’ The book is well illus- 
trated, and is an interesting contribution to the history of a campaign 
likely, from its results, to be a very memorable one. 


The Story of the Ashantee Campaign. By Wixwoop Reaper, 
The Times Special Correspondent. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


Mr. Winwood Reade seems to have set before him as the chief motif 
of his book the reduction of the military reputation of Sir Garnet 
Wolseley. The allusions to him are one continuous snarl. He was 
constantly making blunders, both political and military, and fortune 
seems to have been proverbially blind in the events which have built up 
his reputation. We do not profess to judge ourselyes—this would be 
possible only to a competent military critic who took part in the opera- 
tions. Sir Senta may be all that Mr. Reade says he is for anything we 
know. But we may say that the presumption is against Mr. Reade, 
when he makes us feel that his back is up, and he is prepared to hiss 
whenever Sir Garnet is introduced into the narrative ; the grudging com- 
mendations and the carping criticisms are too uniform and congenial to 
be explained by the necessary justice of an impartial and reluctant censor ; 
only in justice to Mr. Reade we must say that three or four of the special 
correspondents present have written books containing some unfavourable 
criticisms of Sir Garnet, especially of his neglect of transport-seryice ; 
but they are mild compared with Mr. Reade’s. Sir Garnet Wolseley will 
not lack defenders ; we will only say that we can hardly wonder at the 


dislike of special correspondents by military commanders, when they are 
subjected to such kinds of disparagement, nor that Sir Garnet himeelf 
speaks of them as the ‘ pests of modern armies.’ On the other hand, Mr. 
Reade impresses us with the great blunder made by the English Govern- 
ment in not having entrusted the expedition to him. His genius and 
knowledge would haye eclipsed all others, and his brayery, which he 
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says always led him to the front, and compelled admiration from officers 
engaged there, would have made short work with the Ashantees. 

for the rest, he was present throughout the operations on the Gold 
Coast, and at the taking of Coomassie, and he tells the story with a good 
deal of knowledge of the country and people acquired during his previous 
visits; but the tone of his book is not pleasant. 


An Historical Atlas of Ancient Geography, Biblical and Classical. 
Compiled under the superintendence of Dr. Wau. SmirH 
and Mr. Grove. Part lV. John Murray. 


Pictorially, the two gems of the fourth ert of this superb work are 
‘Sinai’ and ‘Asia Minor.’ The delicacy of the engraving and the beauty 
of the shading are beyond all praise—they please the eye like an exqui- 
sitely toned picture. Of course the map of the peninsula of Sinai 
has been constructed from the recent ordnance survey —many 
names hitherto undetermined fill in the well-known outline; and, in 
addition to the general map, enlarged sections are given of Serbal, Sinai, 
and Petra respectively. It is gratifying that the conclusions of the 
ordnance survey respecting the journeys of the Israelites, and the scene 
of the Law-giving, confirm general tradition and the conclusions of the 
most scholarly and sober travellers, and discredit the fantastic theories 
about Serbal, Seba’iyeh, and El-et-Tih respecting the law-giving, of those 
men in whom a constitutional tendency to singularity, and to go off at 
an angle, blends with an excess of imagination and enthusiasm. In every 
science and philosophy men are found proposing wild theories — the 
Pyramids, the Inscriptions of the Wady Mokatteb, the scene of the 
Law-giving, all have their expounders of fanciful theories. 

The third map is of the Northern Coast of Africa from the Atlantic 
to the Gulf of Suez. The fourth is extremely interesting. It presents 
at one view a dozen geographical systems of the ancients, from Homer 
to Ptolemy, the interest of which would have been enhanced by some 
indications of the chronology of the different systems. It is interesting 
to note that while Herodotus places the source of the Nile near 
Mount Atlas in the north-west corner of Africa, Homer represents it as 
rising in the south, and places his Pygmai nearly where Dr. Schwein- 
forth has found diminutive men. 

Two maps represent the kingdoms of the successors of Alexander the 
Great ; the first as it wasin the middle of the third century, the second 
as it was after the battle of Magnesia (190 3.c.); and two others the 
Roman Empire, first in its greatest extent, and next after its division 
into the Eastern and Western Empire. The remaining map is a very 
fine map of the Egypt of the ancients, as far south as 22° N. lat. 
One is struck with the crowded nomenclature of the valley of the Nile. 
Little indeed has here been added to ancient knowledge. 

We can only again express our admiration of this chef d’auvre of 
eT in which the artist, the scholar, and the virtuoso will equally 

elight. 


Genealogical Tables Illustrative of Modern History. By Hererorp 
B. Grorcr, M.A., F.R.G.S. Oxford: At the Clarendon 
Press. 

Mr. George has developed a very useful concepticn in a way that will 


make his book almost indispensable to the historical student. He has 
constructed tables of the genealogies of ‘every reigning house, the 
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‘ personal relations of which have been of any importance in European 
‘history,’ and has included ‘every name of any historical note con- 
‘nected with their families.’ These he has arranged in well-defined 
chronological sections, and by a very simple system of marks has made 
each table lucid to even the least instructed student. At a single glance 
he enables us to see the belongings of every personage; so that the 
student, instead of having to trace genealogies through pages of history, 
can instantly acquire the information he wants. For. imperfectly in- 
formed readers it is an invaluable guide, and for business men an 
invaluable economy of time. Lists of the Popes, who have no 
genealogies, and of the chief Oriental Sovereigns, are appended. 


How I found Livingstone. Travels, Adventures, and Discoveries in 
Central Africa; including four months’ residence with Dr. Livingstone. 
By Henry M. Srantey. New and Cheaper Edition. Thoroughly revised 
throughout, with a Memoir of Dr. Livingstone. (Sampson Low and ae 
The publishers tell us in their advertisements that this edition is issue 
by Mr. Stanley’s special desire, and that he has carefully removed from 
it all unpleasant personal references. He might have further improved 
it. The bumptious chapter—about his commission from Mr. Bennett, 
for example, might have been spared—and other bouncing things, to the 
account of which Mr. Stanley must lay whatever distrust his book at first 
inspired. We are wishful, however, to render all credit to the man whose 
determination and pluck discovered the great traveller and won his 

ratitude. Mr. Stanley’s name will ever be deservedly connected with 

r. Livingstone. The memoir is done in good taste, and the volume is 
one that cannot be spared from the library of African travels.—Life 
Journals and Letters of Henry Alford, D.D., late Dean of Canterbury. 
Edited by His Wipow. Third Edition. (Rivingstons.) We need only 
welcome this third and cheaper edition of the pleasant memoirs of one 
of the most estimable public men of modern times; who, in addition to 
his important contributions to literature, has, perhaps done more than 
any of his contemporaries by his genuine catholicity of heart, and by 
the utter absence of priestly assumption, to bind together the dissevered 
sections of English Protestantism. Just as the man was loved, so 
memorials of him will be prized by all catholic-minded men.— Westward 
by Rail: a Journey to San Francisco and Back, and a Visit to the 
Mormons. By W. F. Raz. Reprinted with large additions from the 
Daily News. Third and Cheaper Edition. (W. Isbister and Co.) It is 
enough to mention this cheap and improved form of Mr. Rae’s admirable 
work, which, after having used it as a travelling guide-book, we very 
heartily commended on the appearance of the first edition. 


POLITICS, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


Some Leading Principles of Political Economy Newly Expounded. 
By J. E. Catrnes, M.A. Macmillan and Co. 


The strongest proof of the complete mastery obtained by Mill in the 
field of political economy is found in the number of schools which have 
founded themselves on his teaching. In this respect he is almost as 
rich a fountain-head of streams of thought as was Socrates himself, 
although the Plato of Millis yet tocome. Professor Fawcett takes up 
and developes his notions on the subjects of the labouring classes and the 
position of women. Mr. Jevons works out the connection first traced 
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by Mill between the laws of wealth and Utilitarianism, and the materials 
of Mr. Thornton’s theories of wages and capital are toa great extent bor- 
rowed from his master. To Professor Cairnes belongs a task more im- 
portant in the result than any of these, to develop and expound the 
theory and logical methods of political economy as understood in the 
bor | of Ricardo and Mill. The present is not the first, although it is b 
far the most important work of Professor Cairnes in this field ; his excel- 
lent Dublin lectures five years ago proved how much might be hoped 
from his pen, and the essays since published have on the whole added 
to his reputation, But the present book is a far more ambitious attempt. 
Professor Cairnes maintains that the axiomata media of the science are 
in many cases hastily assumed and incapable of being maintained against 
criticism. The broad principles which are the foundation of political 
economy, he asserts on the contrary to be firmly fixed and above as- 
sault ; nor does he deny the truth of the final conclusions of the orthodox 
economic school. But between these extremes: is a broad field where 
errors lie thick. Professor Cairnes is certainly right in supposing that in 
political economy, as in most other well-grounded sciences, this middle 
und is the important one, and in its correct survey lies all hope of 
ture advance. And he possesses three most excellent qualities for the 
task of testing principles. The first of these is a clear head and a hatred 
of all that is intellectually slipshod and logically inconsistent. ‘the second 
is power to resist the temptation of trying for numerical results. Pro- 
fessor Cairnes will never consent to abandon the logical for the mathe- 
matical method, and thus he avoids the specious appearance of exactness 
and practicability which ruins some otherwise estimable works on poli- 
tical economy. The third qualification, and not the least, is a clear and 
agreeable style. As a set-off against these virtues it should be added 
that, like most thinkers of the class, he is not the best guide through 
the tangled mazes of facts, in which his intellectual sympathies some- 
times lead him to ride theories too hard. 

Professor Cairnes, instead of beginning like Mill with the theory of the 
production of wealth, starts at once with exchange. And from his own 
point of view he is quite right, for until value is explained he cannot 
move a step. He opposes Professor Jevons’ reduction of value to utility 
on very much the same grounds which have led many moralists to 
object to the reduction of virtue to utility, and with no more success, for 
after all the question is one of terms, and if a man chooses to use utility 
in a wide enough sense he may make it include value and virtue 
and everything else. Probably Bastian’s definition of value as the 
‘relation of two services exchanged’ is the best yet given. Professor 
Cairnes proceeds to distinguish very justly what he terms normal from 
market value, and to set forth the laws which determine both of these 
in the case of all articles. The most noteworthy feature of this exposi- 
tion is his division of the population into sets or castes practically non- 
sempien one with another, and his argument to prove that articles 
produced within the limits of those various castes need not exchange one 
with another in proportion to their cost of production, but may follow 
other influences. 

Proceeding to wages, a subject which tests to the utmost all theories 
of value, Professor Cairnes attacks Mr. Thornton, against whom he tries 
to maintain the existence of a wage-fund. But that which Mr. Thornton 
asserted was only that the wage-fund was capable of indefinite expan- 
sion, and that it could be larger or smaller at a given stage of the 
national wealth, and as Professor Cairnes would probably allow both of 
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these points, there does not seem to be a dispute between the two autho- 
rities except as to degree. It is much the same again in the discussion 
of trades-unions. Mr. Thornton had asserted that trades-unions can 
raise wages. Professor Cairnes denies that this is possible except tem- 
porarily during periods of rapid economic progression. But as trades- 
unions have never tried to raise wages save in such times, Mr. Thorn- 
ton’s statement is at least excusable. He has probably made it too 
absolute, but then what economists call the stationary state is so far from 
all our thoughts that it probably did not occur to him to consider what 
the result of its advent would be. And if Professor Cairnes meant 
more than this, that rises in wages produced by unions can only be very 
temporary, surely facts are against him. 

Professor Cairnes’ third part deals with internatioual trade, and he 
seems to us especially happy when he points out why the theory of in- 
ternational trade, although not radically different from that of home 
trade, yet offers some remarkable differences. The chief causes of these 
are the barriers of political organization, of patriotism, and religion, 
which prevent labour and capital from flowing freely over all countries. 
Space forbids us to enter further into this interesting subject: we can 
ouly, in coneluding, thank Professor Cairnes for a work which is perhaps 
to the student of the present day second in importance only to the im- 
mortal treatises of Adam Smith and Mill, and hope that nevertheless 
criticism may thoroughly sift his teachings before they are put on 
the shelf amid the works of the orthodox school. 


Glances at New England. A Lecture delivered in the United 
States and in Canada. By Epwarp Jenxins, M.P. Henry 
8. King and Co. 


If Mr. Jenkins tells us some unpalatable truths, such as that England 
is given over to the domination of vested interests, of which the Church of 
England is one of the most conspicuous illustrations, that does not seem to 
us in itself, at all events, to suppiy reason for abusing him. His teaching is 
nothing new, certainly ; nor do we think there is anything new in exposing 
the dodges of guardians, the terrible burdens of pauperism and over-popu- 
lation, and the hopeless suffering and distrust that has led the most 
helpless of all classes to rise in a revolt that threatens soon to make 
bread dear for us all. Nor, of course, was it unpardonable that, being 
a visitor of the Americans, he should say a kind and complimentary 
word about their institutions. There is perhaps now and then in this 
lecture an air of over-confidence, as if reform were easier than it really 
is; whereas Mr. Jenkins both at the end and at the beginning tells us 
distinctly that reform must necessarily be far more difficult in an old 
country than in a new one, and gives very good reasons forit. The 
lecture contains a deal of truth smartly put; but, strange to say, the 
preface, by far the worst written part, is that for which Mr. Jenkins 
cannot claim any allowance on the ground of not having seen the proof, 
as was the case with the body of the lecture. There is scarcely a sen- 
tence here which has not a fault. 


Del? Emigration des Chinois au point de Vue des Intéréts Euro- 
péens. Par Ep. Maprer pe Montsav. 


The French have done much to advance political science. They have 
also founded powerful colonies in America and elsewhere. That they 
have not retained many of those colonies was through political errors. 
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They now feel anxious respecting Saigou. This colony has not been 
hitherto a success. After several years’ trial it has been found to be 
more expensive than profitable. The only hope for it now is in Chinese 
immigration. On such a subject French minds can speculate well. We 
hope they may succeed by judicious arrangements in providing the 
colony with a sufficient supply of Chinese sugar cultivators. The 
French now feel that the hope of the colony is in sugar planting, and 
that they cannot expect the natives to labour efliciently in this branch 
of industry. They cast wishful glances to Swatow, for they know that 
in the eastern part of the Province of Canton, and also in the north and 
south portions of Fukien close by, for many centuries sugar cultivation 
has flourished. 

Meditating on this subject M. de Montjau, after some years’ expe- 
rience in China and Japan, has published a pamphlet of fourteen pages 
on the subject of Chinese emigration. 

The establishment of steamer lines of communication between China 
and distant countries during the last twenty-five years has given a 
powerful impulse to emigration. A thousand a month go to San Fran- 
cisco, and there are now 70,000 Chinese in the State of which that city 
is the capital. In the Sandwich Islands, as the native race dies off, the 
Chinese arrive and commence their multiform industries. They are on 
the sugar estates of Louisiana and the rice plantations of South Caro- 
lina. They are making boots and shoes in New England. Pupils sent 
from Shanghai by the provincial governor are attending American 
schools and colleges, in order to master modern science and the English 
language. In Australia Chinese gardeners are supplying the towns- 
people with vegetables. In New Guinea and New Caledonia the em- 
ployers of Chinese agricultural labourers declare that they are perfectly 
content with them. The wonderful railway that connects Chicago and 
San Francisco, and brings the eastern and western shores of the United 
States within seven days of each other, could not have been constructed 
without Chinese labourers. 

In the old times when Chinese junks, Malay praus, and Arabian ships 
were the only craft seen in the waters of the weet Archipelago, the 
Chinese began to colonize those beautiful islands and shores. They 
were not attracted by the beauty they saw there, but by commercial 
instinct and the desire the industrious feel to obtain a good return for 
their labour. They went to Siam, to Java, to the Straits, to the Philip- 
pine Islands in specially large numbers. At the same time they have 
also for centuries been cultivating large portions of Mongolia and Man- 
churia on the north of their fatherland. At present the progress they 
make in Japan is most remarkable. While the Japanese love to appear 
in foreign costume, make new laws, start newspapers, drink lemonade, 
and manufacture English beer, the Chinese are quietly getting possession 
of the exchange shops, the export of copper and of ish, the building of 
foreign houses, the trade of the inland sea, and various occupations in 
the service of foreign employers, as exchangers, marketing agents, 
domestics, and artificers. 

In all countries, even where they are cruelly treated and deceived, the 
Chinese emigrants contrive, some of them, to grow rich and influential; 
and they are characterized by a striking spirit of association for mutual 
aid, which, says our author, has nothing in it analogous in its nature to 
the European spirit of association. This we doubt. A chamber of 
commerce defends the privileges of the mercantile class. So does a 
Chinese commercial guild. A chamber of commerce represents before 
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the governing authorities the class of traders and employers of labour. 
So does the Chinese guild. But there are differences. The Chinese 
guild attends to the worship of idols and funeral ceremonies on behalf of 
members of the association. This the European chamber of commerce 
would never think of doing. 

The French writer does only justice to the Chinese character when he 
praises them. ‘The Chinese is good at everything. He is an admirable 
‘ sailor, an admirable cultivator of the soil, an able artizan, domestic, 
‘spy, and negotiator. He is also a most capable merchant and banker. 
‘Can you think that a race having so many aptitudes, joined to a pro- 
‘ digious activity, that lives, whether rich or poor, with an unequalled 
‘economy in regard to food, clothing, house accommodation, and 
‘ expenses for pleasure; possessed, moreover, of great muscular strength 
‘and capability of bearing climates reputed unhealthy for Europeans, 
‘which, in addition, ie characterized by the love of gain, a passion for 
. —- few wants and great power of endurance, will not prolong 
‘ itself, and pass far beyond the limit hitherto attained by it in colonizing 
‘ the world ?’ 

The facts and opinions given in this brochure are worthy of careful 
study. Those who wish to foresee and estimate correctly the main 
factors in the world’s future history cannot afford to neglect the subject 
of Chinese emigration. . 


Buddhism : its Historical, Theoretical, and Popular Aspects. In 
Three Lectures. By E. J. Errer, Ph.D., of the London 
Missionary Society. Triibner and Co. 


Feng-shui ; or, the Rudiments of Natural Science in China. By 
E. J. Errer, Ph.D., of the London Missionary Society. 
Triibner and Co. 


Studies of the kind exemplified in these pamphlets are of great interest 
at the present time. The scientific study of religions has begun, and is 
daily advancing. An author possessed of a fresh and retentive mind, 
and residing for many years in the East, is able, if he examine con amore 
the religious ideas of the people, to convey much yaluable information to 
European readers. ; 

We do not wonder that Dr. Eitel grows eloquent in treating on Budd- 
hism. Ofall heathen religions this is the most sympathizing with human 
woe, and the most missionary in its organization and in its history. The 
character of Shakyamuni, as a lover of mankind, and a great moral 
teacher, stands out in grand relief, the loftiest and most imposing figure 
in Indian history. To draw attention to this man and his work, and to 
the marvellous development of his system after his entrance into the 
Nirvana, as his followers euphemistically call his death, is to do a good 
thing, for the English public needs to know more on these subjects. 

What Barthelemy St. Hilaire has done for French readers with a 
classic elegance of style, Dr. Eitel has aimed to accomplish in briefer 
form for England. In lectures of a popular cast he has thrown 
together a large selection of facts, the fruits of much reading. Some of 
his statements are questionable. ‘Buddhism has fulfilled a great mis- 
sion, which it was appointed to fulfil by the providence of God.’ Speak- 
ing of the savageness of the Mongols, he says, ‘they were brought under 
: the influence of morality by those indefatigable Buddhist zealots for 
‘whom no mountain was too high, no desert too dreary.’ ‘ The strong 
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‘ point of Buddhism lies in its morality, and this morality is equal_to 
‘ the non-Christian morality of our civilized world.’ 

We would rather say that Buddhism is a human attempt, on a vast 
scale, to do that in the way of redemption which only God, in the 
Christian revelation, can do for mankind. The Mongols were worn out 
by the excess of their military violence; their empire was too great to 
be ruled, and no victorious people was ever so easily conquered. Their 
power decayed because they are nota strong people. They are weak in 
character, in intellect, and in morality. Happy would it have been for 
them if Buddhism had made them moral. It has not done so; no class 
of Asiatics are more immoral than the Mongol Lamas. Further, the 
moral system of Confucius is much more truly moral than that of 
Buddha. Buddhism denies the immutable distinctions of morality, and 
the modern Confucianist attacks Buddhism on the ground of its prac- 
tical nullification of the duty of filial piety and of loyalty to the prince. 

The second work belongs more to the category of religion and super- 
stition than to that of natural science. The author would have done better 
to call his book an account of Chinese geomancy. ‘This treatise takes the 
reader into the midst of Chinese thought of the modern cast; as, in the 
absence of science, it exercises itself wildly 02 the physical aspects of 
nature. All intelligent Chinese disbelieve profoundly in Feng-shui. To 
this fact the author does not seem to have drawn attention. But the 
multitude of ignorant believers in it is countless, and the absurdity of the 
doctrine unparalleled. yverywhere in the universe there are supposed to 
be lucky and malignant forces moving in certain directions. The geo- 
mancers claim to be able to attract to graves and houses the lucky influ- 
ences, and avert from them the evil ones. ‘Truly science has a mission to 
teach as well as Christianity. While the Chinese populace continues 
ignorant, and open to delusion, there may always occur a repetition of the 
horrors of the Tientsin massacre. Let the English reader ponder in Dr. 
Hitel’s pamphlet the teachings of the Feng-shui, that farrago of nonsense, 
half Hindoo and half Chinese, and ask himself if it is strange that rumours 
of witchcraft and poisoning should spread like an epidemic over the Chinese 
land, springing from infinitesimally small causes, but producing vast 
evils in society. 


Higher Schools and Universities in Germany. By Matrruew 
Arnop, D.C.L. Macmillan and Co. 


Mr. Arnold takes occasion, from the publication of a second edition ofa 
portion of his report on German Schools and Universities, to launch a long 
preface suo more at the unfortunate heads of English Nonconformists ; 
although why he should so trouble himself, if his judgment of their pre- 
sent system be correct, we can scarcely see. ‘ Yes, the cause of the 
‘ Nonconformists is destined to suifer eclipse, not to be the rallying- 
‘point of the Liberalism of the future; and religious history’s final 
‘sentence on this cause, whatever praise political history may bestow 
‘ on it, will be a severe one. It will say of it, even after all its advocates 
‘ have been heard and everything has been weighed which tells in its 
‘ favour, that in temper and contentiousness it began, by temper and 
* contentiousness it perished.’ If it pleases Mr. Arnold thus to don the 
garb of the prophet, and to utter vaticinations which the entire history 
cf the past and all the real indications of the present contradict, it is no 
business of ours. We listen with perfect equanimity, which would be 
scornful ridicule, but that we have great admiration for his literary 
genius, a tender feeling towards him for his father’s sake, and a per- 
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sonal liking for some elements of his own moral nature, which induces 
the mood of feeling with which we regard a very clever but somewhat 
wayward and petulant boy. We doubt whether Mr. Arnold ever makes 
a Nonconformist vexed—save, indeed, at the perversion of his great gifts, 
and the damage that he does to himself by such vaticinations. We are 
amused at his inconsistencies and optimisms, at the anger of tone and 
profanity of method with which he gravely inculcates upon us ‘ sweet- 
ness and light,’ and at the magnificent disregard of facts and phenomena 
with which he delivers his judgments. Ifa Nonconformist may venture 
to give him advice, it is that the most prolific cause of disaster is to 
undervalue an enemy, and that the most ignominious of all predicaments 
is to be rudely shaken out of a fool’s paradise. Nonconformists, from 
the beginning of their history, have been familiar with such judgments. 
If Mr. Arnold has but the slightest acquaintance with the polemical 
literature of the past, he will know how his predecessors in the eccle- 
siastical doctrine of ‘sweet reasonableness’ speak of the wickedness of 
Dissenters and of the place they would occupy in history. These pre- 
dictions, at all events, ta been falsified. No party in English social 
life has been so largely vindicated by the highest historical autho- 
rities as the Independents of the Commonwealth, the Nonconfor- 
mists of 1662, the Evangelical Dissenters of 1750, and the opponents 
of religious disability of fifty years ago. Every measure of eman- 
cipation that even the most bigoted Tories now accept as just and 
beneficial, was simply a part of the battle against the ascendency of 
establishments which Nonconformists had to fight. They have carried 
nearly all the outworks, and no one wishes to dispossess them. Even 
church-rates lie in an unwept grave. In the last Parliament the Irish 
Establishment went, and never since the Commonwealth has a Parlia- 
ment been in so great general sympathy with the Nonconformist position. 
The present Parliament bids fair to deprive the Scottish Establishment of 
all genuine national character even in pretence, and probably it is uncon- 
sciously giving the greatest impulse to Disestablishment in England that 
has been given for years. The advocates of Disestablishment within the 
National Church in both its extreme parties are multiplying in a rapidly 
increasing ratio. The Liberation Society nearly doubled its strength at its 
recent conference, and had so little consciousness of disaster from the 
recent election, that it positively rejoiced over it as a gain, just as winter 
is a gain to the fertility of the year. It did not, as Mr. Arnold seems to 
do,mistake a wave for the tide. It believes in the truth and righteousness 
of liberal principles generally, and of those of its own ecclesiastical 
contention in particular, and it deems as lightly of the Tory Parliament 
of 1874 as of that of 1841. Indeed, relatively, the Liberation element 
has suffered Jess than that of any other element of the Liberal party. 
Unless, therefore, Mr. Arnold consigns the Liberal party itself to a per- 
manent grave, he had better give a. little more ambiguity to his oracle 
concerning Nonconformists. How, in the presence of all the phenomena 
of English society both within and without the establishment, a man so 
clever as Mr. Arnold can conclude that the great principle of disesta- 
blishment has suffered such reverse as that History, which has done 
such noble honour to the Nonconformists of the past, will have such a 
terrible sentence to pronounce on the Nonconformists of tle present, 
simply amazes us. We intend to preserve his prophecy for the edifica- 
tion of our children—a shocking example that they may be warned by 
if any of them take to the literature of culture. We need only add 
that Mr. Arnold’s thesis is that Ireland should have a Roman Catholic 
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university nationally endowed, and his ‘ gird’ at Dissenters is because 
} they, decrepit and dishonoured as they are, will not permit it. They 
i) are ‘a quantity of inferior people controlling the action of statesmen.’ 
i No wonder, when this orthodox Jeremiah, in his zeal for the religion of 
the Bible, lifts up his lamentation and says that, ‘ Religion as it exists is 
H ‘ merely another name for obscurantism and superstition; that it keeps out 
| ‘light and prevents improvement of any kind,’ which is a somewhat severe 
judgment upon ‘inferior people,’ such as Faraday, Gladstone, Selborne, 
right, and some few others who really reverence it. Unable to deny 
that under free conditions religion, as judged by statistics, has thriven 
more than under established conditions, both in America and among 
English Nonconformists, Mr. Arnold is fain to take refuge in the 
contention that it is not ‘the best type of religion.’ Well, if Mr. 
Arnold is enamoured of the type of religion presented by the 
present aspect of the English Establishment, its schisms, its convoca- 
tions, its party leaders, its lawsuits, its literary organs—the Church " 
Times, the Church Herald, the National Churchman, et hoc genus omne 
—if these be his ideal types of ‘sweetness and light,’ we have no wish 
to call his taste in question, we can only ask forgiveness for that 
nt measure of Pharisaism which compels us, as Nonconformists, to say, 
Y ‘If any think good thus to be contentious, we have no such habit, nor 
Wea |f the Churches of God;’ and we will at once repent of it if among us any 
He 1 scandals approaching these are pointed out to us. We fear that Mr. 
Arnold’s aioouhy will sublimely ‘pity the facts,’ for he gravely tells 


ie) | us—without, however, any reference that might justify the dictum— 
He |, that ‘the majority in England and Scotland like for themselves a public 
institution of religion.’ 

We have only to add that from Mr. Arnold we looked for a little 
better English than we find in this preface. ‘A good deal of ignorance 
about these there certainly, among English public men, is’ is not the 
most elegant sentence that could be constructed; nor should we have 
spoken of ‘a quantity of inferior people ;’ nor should we have seid, ‘ The 
bulk of its superstitions come from its having,’ &c. 


The Principles of Mental Physiology, with their Applications to 
Hi the Training and Discipline of the Mind, and the Study of its 
Morbid Conditions. By B. Carpenter, M.D., 
&e., &e. Henry 8. King and Co. 


This treatise, as Dr. Carpenter explains in his preface, is an expansion 
of the outline of psychology contained in the fourth and fifth editions of 
the author’s ‘ Principles of Human Physiology,’ but omitted from later 
editions of that work, to make room for matter more strictly physiolo- 
gical. Itis, perhaps, well that this forced omission should have occurred, 
since we have for its results the yery important work under review, and 
as the subject is one well worthy of independent treatment. Dr. 
Carpenter sends forth his book, he says, ‘as a contribution to that 
* science of human nature, which has yet (as it seems to me) to be built up 
‘upon a much broader basis than any philosopher has hitherto taken as 
‘his foundation . . . It is simply designed to supplement existing 


‘systems of physiology and metaphysics, by dealing with a group of sub- 
‘jects, which, occupying the border ground between the two, have been 
‘almost entirely neglected in both.’ 

In so far as Dr. Carpenter has fulfilled this aim, his book has supplied 
a great want in English science. It is too true that our English philo- 
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sophers have for the most part neglected the very important border-land 
between these two groups of phenomena roughly labelled Mind and 
Matter, and it is only the appearance of such works as those of Dr. 
Maudsley and Dr. Laycock, that has forced them to look the facts of 
the case in the face. There is evidence of the growing importance of 
the subject. Theologians trained at the feet of Mansel and Hamilton 
are perplexed by theories of prayer which are based upon the supposed 
thorough-going separation of mind and matter; philosophers are per- 
plexed to see how their theories are modified by the external circum- 
stances in which men are placed; and psychologists are beginning to 
ask themselves if they have done rightly in abandoning the wide field 
included in the Hepi yvxews of Aristotle, for. their present one with its 
arbitrarily fixed limits; more especially when they see the temporary 
success of a school of philosophers, who in their endeavours to recom- 
mend to their contemporaries that hybrid between physics and meta- 
physics,—a materialist philosophy—have not neglected to preface their 
psychology with a few crude remarks on physiology. So far as we can 
judge of the signs of the times, philosophy is preparing herself for that 
‘science of human nature’ which has to be built up ona much wider 
basis than any hitherto tried, and the old neglected truth that man is a 
whole of body and soul, whether the individual man, or the life of man- 
kind in history be the subject of consideration, is beginning to reassert 
itself with power. Physiologists are beginning to see that their science 
does not treat of the whole of human nature, and are groping to find 
traces of that other side of it which lies beyond them; and psychologists 
see that they have not exhausted their side of the problem, unless they 
give some attention to that mysterious border-land between mind and 
matter, which has been so little attended to. For proofs of this fact, 
we can only point to the last book of that distinguished physiologist, 
Dr. Wundt, the very name of which, ‘ Psychological-Physiology,’ tells its 
own tale, and to the last important contribution to psychology, the ‘ Ziel- 
kunde’ of Professor Van der Wijck, whose most interesting and valuable 
chapter is that which discusses the relation between soul and body, mind 
and matter in man; while Hermann Lotze, the greatest of contempo- 
rary metaphysicians in Germany, has founded his whole system of 
ee on the basis that man is an inseparable whole of soul and 

ody. 

Dr. Carpenter’s book is interesting therefore, not merely on account of 
its intrinsic merits, but because it is a forerunner of a mode of investiga- 
tion which we think will occupy a large place in the scientifie world at 


no distant date. The problem investigated in the book is, put shortly, - 


this: mind and matier are the two complements as it were of human 
nature, man is a whole of soul and body ; where do these touch, and what 
is the influence which the one has upon the other? Two hypotheses have 
been held—the one is the materialist, which asserts that matter is the 
ruling element, and that all mental states are results of material or bodily 
action. This hypothesis is plainly wrong, not to say inadequate. The 
other is the spiritualist, which asserts that the mind is a separate im- 
material substance mysteriously connected with, but by no means de- 
pendent upon the body, save in so far as it derives its knowledge of 
external things through the senses, and makes use of it to execute those 
of its determinations which find outcome in muscular activity. This hypo- 
thesis is as plainly wrong and as plainly defective asthe preceding. It is 
wrong where the other is right, and ignores those very facts which the 
other correctly maintains. There must, therefore, be a via media which 
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will include what is true in both theories, and reject what is false; and 
this via media is the theory of the correlation of mind and matter, or the 
inclusion of the whole problem within the sphere of the doctrine of the 
correlation of forces. Matter is force of one kind, mind force of another; 
they are quite different, but so correlated, that the results of the one can 
be expressed as the results of the other—this is the solution of the 
problem. Dr. Carpenter then proceeds to apply his theory, and gives 
very interesting statements of the results of this application to such sub- 
jects as attention, sensation, perception, and instinct, the emotions, habit, 
and the will. Having discussed these ordinary questions in psychology 
from his new point of view, he proceeds to pass under review some of the 
more difficult problems which psychology tries to solve, memory, for 
example, imagination, common sense, unconscious mental modifications, 
intoxication, and insanity, and he ends with a very suggestive chapter on 
mind and will in nature. 

While recognising the interesting character of Dr. Carpenter’s book, 
it is impossible to overlook what appears to us to be certain defects 
which lessen its value. It is very vague, and its vagueness often makes 
it seem rather wordy. At the beginning of a new investigation, there is 
the utmost need to avoid misleading terms, and keep clear of side issues. 
Dr. Wundt for example, begins by defining the relative spheres of psy- 
chology and physiology, and thereby is able very easily to show that 
there is a sphere of investigation between the two, which has not yet 
been thoroughly studied. Dr. Carpenter begins with mind and matter, 
and can never wholly free himself from the vagueness which these ab- 
stractions introduce. This error in method seems to have arisen from 
a mistake about the nature of psychology. Psychology is not meta- 
physics, nor does it belong to psychology to settle the question of a 
materialist or spiritualist philosophy; it has duties of its own, more 
humble perhaps, but quite as important, and Dr. Carpenter has, it seems 
to us, fallen into confusion by neglecting the distinction. 


School Architecture. Being Practical Remarks on the Planning, 
Designing, Building, and Furnishing of School Houses. 
By Epwarp Rosert Rosson, F.R.S.A., with more than 
300 Illustrations. John Murray. 


This portly and well-illustrated volume is intended to be a vade mecum 
for School Board architects. It is almost the first English work of the 
kind specially devoted to school building. And its excellency is, that 
with due regard to artistic excellency, it makes practical requirements 
its main solicitude. Mr. Robson is, we believe, officially connected with 
the London School Board, and he could hardly have justified his selec- 
tion more fully than by this volume. He intimates that in 1873, accom- 
panied by the clerk of the Sheffield School Board, he made a tour of 
School inspection through Belgium, Germany, Austria, Switzerland, 
and France. We — wish it had been practicable to add America, 
from whom perhaps we have more to learn about primary education 


than even from Germany. Since then Mr. Robson has erected a hundred 
new schoolhouses, and justly remarks that the work of the London 
School Board has occasioned new developments in the planning of 
Elementary Schools, and afforded opportunities of a kind never before 
enjoyed by any one. He has evidently bestowed a vast amount of study 
and skill upon the volume. He not only describes various systems of 
school planning, and gives a general survey of the principal foreign 
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systems, with nearly 200 illustrations of buildings, apparatus, &c., 
but gives descriptive plans and views of the various London schools 
erected by the Board. It is encouraging to think how rapidly and 
effectively the educational necessities of London are being overtaken. 
Mr. Robson’s volume will be of value not to school builders only, but 
to all who are in any way interested in primary education. To notice 
any of the thousand and one details of the volume is impracticable ; 
bos can ~~ commend the rare practical sagacity with which they are 
iscussed. 


Stories about Animais. By Tuomas Jackson, M.A. Cassell, 
Petter, and Galpin. 


We presume, although it is not so indicated, that this is the second 
edition of a very fascinating book for young people. It makes no pre- 
tensions to learning, originality, or high literature. It is a series of 
conversations about the habits of all kinds of animals, made interest- 
ing by ancedotes concerning them. Perhaps the book would have 
been better in a more strictly narrative form. The dialogue is not 
always conducive to interest. 


POETRY, FICTION, AND BELLES LETTRES. 


Borland Hall, By the Author of ‘Olrig Grange.’ Glasgow: 
Maclehose. 


The author of ‘Borland Hall’ has perhaps been a little too de- 
terminedly on the watch against the faults that were traceable in 
‘Olrig Grange.’ In it we had dramatic situations sustained and 
realized with surprising strength, and a remarkable power of conceiving 
and presenting character consistently and completely. The satiric vein, 
too, was strong, but never ran the author into caricature—a very con- 
spicuous tribute to his insight. In ‘ Borland Hall’ we have a more 
ambitious plot, and certainly more effort after finish of parts; but the 
characters are hardly so consistently developed, and there is less of unity 
than might be expected. Ifthe real unity of the lyrical drama—and this 
is in some sort simply such—is derived from the unfolding of character, 
the attainment, through many trials, of some balance or harmony that in 
the last resort meets the demand of the ideal sense, then it is unfortunate 
that the author here resolves his climax into a compromise between the 
conventionalism of the common three-volume novel and that of the true 
drama. Psychologically, he has succeeded in interesting us in Austen 
Lyell, but he has only led us to a new beginning or crisis in his outward 
history, which by stimulating reasonable desire, instead of satisfying the 
imagination, acknowledges incompleteness in the conception of the work. 
These are the closing words :— 


© But how his work, and how his wooings sped, 
And through what hard experience he was led, 
Beaten and buffeted, until at length 
He learned humility, and found vt strength, 
And the rude block was shapen and inspired 
With beauty thre’ his troubles undesired, 
As God saw needful for him ; that remains 
For other days to sing in other strains.’ 


The first seven lines are so beautifully expressive, that they might almost 
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stand for the argument to any poem of the class to which this belongs. 
We only wish the author had been able to place them as motto, instead 
of where they stand. But having disposed of this point, and hinted at 
some slight inconsistencies in the self-portraiture of the bold, ambitious, 
scheming mother of Austen Lyell, as well as in the effect upon him 
of her confession, we have nothing but praise to bestow. There are 
lines here and there in her monologue that are worthy of Browning, 
though the author is wholly independent of his influence. The pic- 
tures of student life in that northern town are done with great force 
and vivacity ; the description of the hall and the country round about 
it is almost perfect, and the portrait of the weak-minded, divided 
laird, ruled over by his wife, which is given us in a few indirect touches, 

roves the hand of the master. Milly and Paul Gaunt, who are traced at 
ast as children of ‘ Borlands Bonnie May,’ and heirs of the estate Austen 
has renounced, are very sweetly outlined; while the lyrics which are 
scattered through the poem are in respect of variety, range, and nimble- 
ness of rhythm, simply delightful, forming a real addition to our 
— of lyrical beauties. We wish we had space to print, ‘I bought 
a Nosegay for my Girl;’ ‘She isa Woman,’ and ‘The False Sea.’ They 
are simply delicious, rich in tone, and pure in sentiment, with a delicacy 
of suggestion which is but rarely attained, and which conscious polish can 
never win. And then, ‘Andrew Downie, Esquire, ’cute self-made man 
and newspaper proprietor,’ portrays himself for us in a vein of quite un- 
conscious humour and satire, such as will cause him to abide long in the 
memory of many a reader as a true type of a great and growing class 
special to our day of steam and telegraphs and newspapers. Here the 
‘ Downies’ have found a faithful voice. 


Under the Surface. By Frances R. Havercar. Nisbet 
and Co. 


Miss Havergal’s former volume, ‘ The Ministry of Song,’ raised high 
expectations, which are certainly not disappointed by this new one, 
though it has followed at a surprisingly short interval. There is here 
great freshness of feeling, fulness of thought, and ready command of 
measure; and we are glad to find that she is not so disposed as before to 
adopt antithetic and semi-logical modes of presenting her themes, but 
has become rather parabolic or allegorical. Some of the short hymns 
are very true and sweet, especially ‘ Jesus only,’ and ‘ Is it for me?’ 


Yu-pe-Ya’s Lute. 4 Chinese Tale in English Verse. By Avcusta 
Wesster. Macmillan and Co. 

Mrs. Webster in her former works has shown rare dramatic instinct, 
and a certain severity of style, together with great skill in metrical 
adjustment, but in none of them has she communicated more of her 
thought, been more i/luminative, than in this Chinese tale, which is pro- 


fessedly a reproduction from a French version. With almost needless ~ 


frankness, she tells us that she is responsible ‘ for all that may be con- 
sidered ‘ nineteenth-century ;”’ and as she has managed to wrap the 
Chinese character in an atmosphere of fervid mysticism, without destroy- 
ing reality and whilst maintaining a certain naive and simple directness 
of language, she may be considered to have so far succeeded in a very 
difficult experiment. ‘Yu-pe-Ya’s Lute ’—which magically emits sounds 
that accord with the inmost thoughts of those who hear it—is skilfully 
made to symbolize and interpret the relations of art to love, friendship, life, 
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and the poem is quick with passages of the highest eloquence. Yu-pe-Ya— 
a courtier—returns to his native place there to come in contact with a 
peasant, who approves himself a true poet and thinker, and with whom 
Yu-pe-Ya soon swears brotherhood, promising to return next year to see 
him. This he does, to find that his friend, through overstudy which has 
been rendered possible to him through Yu-pe-Ya’s presents, is dead, leav- 
ing the poor father and mother, for whose sake it was that he had refused 
to go with Yu-pe-Ya to Court, but ill-provided for. Yu-pe-Ya therefore 
finds at last a mournful pleasure in providing for them. That touch at 
the grave in the forest, when the sounds of the lute produce such differest 
impressions on the peasants from those produced on those close at hand, 
is very significant; and so is that snapping of the strings as he sits 
waiting. Some of the lyric pieces have that subdued, long-lingering 
sweetness we have noted as present in Mrs. Webster's songs before— 
and notably is this the case in that 


‘Too soon, too fair, fair bliss, 
To bloom is then to wane ; 
The faded bud has still 
To-morrow at ita will, 
Blown flowers can never blow again.’ 


Songs and Fables. By Witi1am J. Maquorn Ranxkinz, late 
Professor of Civil Engineering in the University of Glasgow. 
Glasgow: Maclehose. 


A vein of bright humour that never sought to do more than lighten the 
surface of life, yet often glanced athwart the profoundest truths, and 
quizzed their applications without hint of cynicism—this was Professor 
Rankine’s characteristic. He was a philosopher, patient and thorough, 
yet verse was no rein to him, but rather a flowery wreath, which the 
moment it was thrown round his neck caused him to skip about likea 
boy at holiday. ‘The Mathematician in Love’ is exquisite, sparkling 
with airy fancy and fun, and so is ‘ The Three-foot Rule.’ A most genial 
spirit speaks through every line of the verse, and the fables show won- 
derful faculty of compressed expression. We have read the little book 
with real pleasure ; it forms a suitable memorial of the social qualities of 
a gifted man, and abundantly proves that, if Scotchmen cannot see 
jokes, they can make them, and of prime quality. 


The Poetical Works of David Gray. A New and “nlarged 
Edition. By Henry Giassorp Bett. Glasgow: Maclehose. 


It is to be regretted that Sheriff Bell did not live to write the life of 
David Gray, as he intended to do, for he was a man of pure taste and fine 
sympathy—genial, and quick to see merit, yet judging always by refe- 
rence to high standards. But we have here the speech he delivered at 
Merkland, at the inauguration of Gray’s monument, which’ indicates 
clearly his conception of the poet of the Luggie. It almost agrees with our 
own. Gray was a true poet—sweet, clear, intense, but sickly and narrow, 
and introspective. ‘The aptcst symbol of him is the lark of his northern 
fields—now rising, singing, till he is a ‘sightless song,’ and then again 
lost to view nestling in the lowly furrow. ‘There is no steadiness nor 
strength of wing. We think one or two of the sonnets are as perfect as 
anything out of Keats or Wordsworth; others are immature. Passaxes 
in the Luggie are elevated and sustained, but it fails as a whole. We 
regret that the Torquay Poems, published in Mr. Buchanan’s volune 
—‘ David Gray,’—are not given here. 9 
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Songs of Two Worlds. Second Series. Henry 8. King and Co. 


In everything that respects form it would have been very difficult 
indeed to surpass some of the poems in the earlier series, to which we 
tried to do justice at the time of their appearance. If in any respect 
this second series can be said to be superior to the first, it is in a certain 
mellowness and warmth of tone of which hardly more than the promise 
was given in the earlier book. ‘The very first poem in the voiume is 
proof of this. It is styled to ‘ An Unknown Poet,’ and is a reminiscence 
of the writings of Henry Vaughan, the Silurist, whose quaint, tender 
reveries, breathing health as they come to us across what seems an arti- 
ficial atmosphere, well deserve the celebration. It is a wonderful com- 
bination of insight, melody, picture, and suggestion, and it is as finished 
as it is full of subdued emotion. These few stanzas are in our idea very 
perfect, subtle in their thought and feeling, yet clear and simple in their 
movement, brightened and elevated by phrases of exceptional felicity : 


‘There, on thy musings broke the painful sound 
Of arms; the long-plumed cavaliers 
Clanged through the courts—the low fat fields around 
Were filled with strife and tears. 


‘ Constrained by pom nap of thy ancient race, 
Thy gown and books thou flung’st away, 
To meet the sturdy Roundhead face to face 
On many a hard-fought day. 


* Till thy soft soul grew sick, and thou did'st turn 
To our old hills; and there, ere long, 
Love for thy Amoret, at times would burn 
In some too fervid song. 


‘ But soon thy wilder pulses stayed, and, life 
Grown equable, thy sweet muse mild, 
Sobered by tranquil love of child and wife, 

Flowed pure and undefiled. 


‘A humble healer thro’ a life obscure, 

Thou did’st expend thy homely days; 

Sweet Swan of Usk! few know how clear and pure 
Are thy unheeded lays.’ 

‘So quaintly fashioned as to add a grace 
To the sweet fancies which they bear, 

Even as a bronze delved from some ancient place 
For very rust shows fair.’ 


‘The Organ Boy’ brings out a strong contrast in a most powerful and 
felicitous way ; the ‘ Ode on Fair Spring Morning’ is full of touches that 
show how deeply the spirit of this singer has been moved by many of 
the grand problems of the time; and indeed there is a whole section of 
the poem which might be profitably analysed on this ground, had we 
but space. We can only direct our readers to such poems as ‘The 


‘ Apology,’ ‘The Touchstone,’ ‘Tolerance,’ and a ‘Hymn in Time of ! 


‘ Idols,’ for verification of our statement ; and for pure lyrical utterances 
to these three :—‘ Oh, Snows so pure,’ ‘In Springtime,’ and ‘ On the 
‘ Brink.’ In a few of the pieces the thought lies rather too unreduced in 
the refining medium of imagination; but from this the ‘New Writer’ 
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is more and more escaping, and—true —_ of his real poetic gift—he 
enerally relieves himself from this with most completeness where he 
ays upon himself (what always proves to the uninspired the greatest 
burden) the more involved and trying forms of rhyme. To the genuine 
oet these are no chain, but are rather like the silken band on the carrier 
ird,—the evidence of freedom, and of a charge to cleave the upper air, 
to bring tidings to the distant waiting ones. 


Theology in the English Poets—Cowper, Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
and Burns. By the Rey. Srorrorp Brooke, M.A., Chaplain 
to the Queen, &c. Henry 8. King and Co. 


Mr. Stopford Brooke’s attempt to demonstrate a ‘theology ’ in certain 
English poets, in an extended course of Sunday afternoon lectures 
in his own church, seems at first rather like an innovation, or a 
desperate bid for notoriety. But a perusal of the volume dissipates 
the thought of such an originating cause. He keeps so close to the quality 
he seeks that, while giving us in little a summary sketch of the leading 
tendencies of English poetry from Cowper almost tiil the present time, 
he is never tempted into the merely esthetic or literary view; and has 
really come very near to success, in showing how the pulpit might 
be made to ‘ bear on subjects other than those commonly called religious, 
‘and to rub out the sharp lines drawn by that false distinction of sacred 
‘and profane.’ We confess to a pleasure in hearing that they had 
succeeded to ‘an extent greater than he had hoped for ’—there being in 
the attendance at St. James’s Chapel ‘many persons who were before 
‘uninterested in religious subjects at all.’ There can be, no doubt, that 
to a mournful extent, the tendency of the ordinary, strict, old-fashioned 
preaching is to discourage the idea that many of the commoner aspects 
of life have a religious side at all; anda great point is gained, when 
thoughtful people are led to see that religion, as the supreme interest 
in life, interpenetrates and takes up into a higher reach every possible 
detail of life. But opening the pulpit to such a course is not, at the 
same time, without peculiar dangers. For one thing every preacher 
has not the broad spiritual sympathy, the exquisite discernment, 
and large catholic judgment of Mr. Brooke; and the fear is that were 
the practice to become common, many Christian ministers, in their 
direct and special attempt to exhibit ‘political, historical, scientific, and 
‘artistic work, in their connection with theology,’ would too easily pass 
to matters on which men are not ‘commonly agreed;’ and thus the 
fomenting of faction instead of edification might too often be the result. 
But the effect of such a movement, in the way of leadiag preachers gene- 
rally to greater readiness in using helps from contemporary interests 
of every kind, is useful, and calculated to aid in a very needful reform, 
both among Churchmen and Nonconformists. 

Passing from this point, which would require many pages to discuss it 
fully, we have in these lectures what is properly a very delicate, subtle, 
and from its own point of view, an exhaustive estimate of Wordsworth, 
and his influence on English thought and literature. The Wordsworth 
lectures occupy two-thirds of the whole volume. After tracing the pro- 
cess by which, through Goldsmith, Gray, and Cowper, Nature gradually 
came to be recognised as a living presence, the —- of a divine 
essence, and how there stole into English poetry the idea of humanity, 
man as man, apart from all conventional notions of men—an idea, 
which though anticipated by Burns, was quickened wondrously by the 
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great phenomenon of the French Revolution, Mr. Brooke exhibits the 
operation of this influence on Wordsworth ; and by a closely sympathetic, 

et minute examination of the leading ideas of the poems, skilfully 
interwoven with many interesting and suggestive biographical facts, has 


really given us one of the very ablest studies of Wordsworth which we | 


possess. Principal Shairp, in his delicately conceived essay on Words- 
worth, in his early volume of ‘ Studies,’ has glanced in the direction of 
some of the thoughts here developed, and followed up; but he was too 
much intent on the merely literary aspects of Wordsworth’s poetry, 
systematically to seize and signalise the gradually varying aspects of 
the teaching. One of the most prominent instances of Mr. Brooke’s 
catholicity is his acknowledgment of the evil results, in several respects, 
of Wordsworth’s later devotion to a narrow ecclesiasticism, which 
actually led him at one period to oppose the opening of the universities to 
Dissenters, and the doing away of tests. The adequate representation of 
Mr. Brooke’s systematic interpretation, however, would take us far too 
long here ; but we desire to send such of our readers as are inclined to this 
kind of study, to the book itself, where there is much to interest as well 
as to inform. But we may be allowed to say that we cannot help thinking 
that a good deal might have been gained if Mr. Brooke had recast the 
work out of the lecture form, which involves a good deal of repeti- 
tion, and some risk of chronological confusion, unless the reader has 
already made himself intimately acquainted with the lives of the poets 
dealt with. On Burns Mr. Brooke throws a good deal of light; but, in 
— of all his sympathy with the man, and his admiration for that 
abounding passion and‘ delight of love,’ with which Burns wrapt, gs ina 
halo, all outward natural things, we think he is a little inconsistent with 
himself, when he says that Burns was not ‘ stern with himself any more 
than he was with others.’ Rather, we think, he was in this a ‘Scotchman 
of Scotchmen,’ his worst excesses, as he himself once said, in almost such 
words as these, were but wild, blind efforts to escape from the devil’s 
scorpions of his own condemnation. Mr. Brooke is nearer the mark 
when, towards the end, he relents, and says, with the discrimination 
of a true sympathy—‘ He was at least true, and he never flinched 
‘from self-blame. But he had no force to make self-blame into active 
‘repentance; and he went on sinning, and being sorry (miserably self- 
‘ damned had been the true word), and sinning again, to the end of the 
‘chapter.’ But it is difficult indeed to express this without seeming 
merely to follow Carlyle, and a little effort at a less simple explanation 
may be pardoned. We heartily thank Mr. Brooke, however, for a 
few hours of unqualified delight with Wordsworth and Burns, in his 
company. 


The Legend of Jubal and other Poems. By Groxrcr Exior. 
William Blackwood and Sons. 


George Eliot has not given us in this volume much new matter of a 
kind likely to add to her great reputation. The four longest poems— 
‘Jubal,’ ‘ Armgart,’ ‘Agatha,’ and‘ How Lisa Loved the King,’ have 
previously appeared in magazines, and they form 186 out of the 240 pp. 
which compose it. Different as they are in structure and intention, they 
are so dominated by certain radical ideas, that none acquainted with 

resent day literature could well mistake their authorship. Properly it 
is the fatality of the past. ‘Jubal’ represents Genius clinging to a Vast 
consecrated by its necessary self-sacrifice, yet condemned to a more 
painful sacrifice—that of the loss of personal identification with the gift 
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conferred—from the dull misery of which death is the only door of 
escape ; and the lesson is wrapt up in the stateliest strain of blank verse 
we have read for a long time. Then ‘Armgart,’ whose being is song, 


losing which power 
‘We should lose 


The whole we call our Armgart,’ 


also loses her gift, to find at last fulfilment of her ambitions in the lowliest 
ee of duty; a lesson which George Eliot is so fond of teaching 

rough her heroines—witness Dorothea in her last great novel—that 
we may well regard it as being in her mind one of the most essential of 
human disciplines, that special gifts are mere will-o’-wisps till consciously 
consecrated to common service, with no thought or desire of fame. 
‘Agatha’ is quaint and rich in picture, and ‘ Lisa’ is brighter than 
George Eliot usually is. Of the new matter, ‘At Minor Prophet’ is 
satirical in bent, but weighted, too, with her peculiar ideas, here taking 
a form that clearly hinders the fusing of imaginative forms, and now and 
again we have very faulty lines. ‘Stradivarius’ is a study a little in the 
manner of Browning. ‘ Brother and Sister’ is full of musie, and ‘'‘l'wo 
Lovers’ comes as near to the ‘lyrical cry’ as George Eliot has ever 
reached. ‘O, may I join the choir invisible,’ with which the volume 
ends, is the utterance of the main element of her pantheisiic erced; and 
with some fine lines, almost worthy of Wordsworth, ends rather tamely, 
as we think, with a hope to 


‘ Be the sweet presence of a good diffused 
And in diffusion ever more intense,’ 
which might have stood for a motto to prose, had she not addei—- 
*So shall I join the choir invisible, 
Whose music is the gladness of the world.’ 
But this again can be read not otherwise than as a sort of poetic figure in 
view of the burden of Jubal. 


Serbian Folk-Lore. Popular Tales. Selected and Translated by 
Madame CsepomMILLeE Misatrovirs. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by the Rev. Witt1am Denton, M.A., Author of 
‘Servia and the Servians,’ &c. Isbister and Co. 

Sclavonic Fairy Tales. Collected and Translated from the 
Russian, Polish, Servian, and Bohemian. By John T. 
Naake, of the British Museum. With Four Illustrations. 
Henry 8. King and Co. 


The comparative study of folk-lore has now been reduced to well- 
known scientific principles; and those who collect and translate from 
less known tongues, what is fast fading out of the common recollection 
before the full light of civilization, doa great service to science and 
literature, even though they aim, in the first instance, merely at amusing 
others. Mr. Ralston, Mr. Cox, Mr. Thorpe, Miss Frere, Mr. R. Hunt, 
and Dr. Dasent are among the most notable recent names in this depart- 
ment, but others are coming into the field, and deserve to be welcomed. 
The more we know the more are we assured that all these tales may 
be traced back to a very few originals, that had been lisped in rudest 
form round the earliest hearths of the race, ere yet they had moved from 
their original home in the East—the differences now discernible 
arising mainly from the infusion of local colour and the necessities im- 
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posed by the fresh circumstances in which the reciters were placed. The 
variants, as Mr. Denton admirably puts it in the preface to these 
Serbian folk-tales, ‘are so numerous that the number of strictly original 
‘ folk-tales is but small, and it is at length evident that various primitive 
‘legendary and traditionary elements have been combined in most of 
‘these tales. The only originality consists in such combination. ‘They 
‘resemble a piece of tesselated work, made up of cubes of coloured 
‘stone, the tints of which are really few in number, though they admit of 
‘ being arranged into a variety of figures, after the fancy of the artist.’ 
A few are found everywhere, most wondrously combined with strange 
additions and incidents. ‘ Cinderella,’ for example, and ‘ Beauty and the 
Beast,’ both of which we have here, and the latter in a very choice form 
from the Norse, also, as ‘East o' the Sun and West 0’ the Moon.’ 
Dr. Dasent, too, also gives us ‘The Two Step-sisters,’ identical with 
‘The Wicked Stepmother,’ which we have here from the Servian, 
by Madame Mijatovies, the little alterations being only such as the 
climate of the country would render needful. But oftentimes the 
original ‘furniture’ of the story, the palaces, the camels, &c., of the 
East. are quite implicitly accepted, and remain compacted in stories 
naturalized in northern climes. The way in which very often the witch 
destroys her victims, by throwing round them a hair of her head, is 
noticeable; and there are hundreds of such peculiarities for those who 
are curious enough to search them out. Mr. Naake adventures over 
the wide field of Sclavonic folk-lore generally, presenting some excellent 
specimens from the Russian, thus so far supplementing Mr. Ralston’s 
recent volume; but he has not been so fortunate with the ‘ Servian,’ 
inasmuch as no fewer than four of those he has given are included in 
Madame Mijatovies’ selection. These are ‘The Snake’s Gift; or, the 
Language of Animals,’ ‘ Right or Wrong,’ ‘The Maiden who was Wiser 
than the Kong,’ and‘ The Three Brothers.’ It is the more unfortunate 
for Mr. Naake that Madame Mijatovies may well claim precedence, since 
these four tales, with some others of her selection, were published in 
Good Words, nearly two years ago—which fact, if Mr. Naake had been 
aware of it, would probably have led him to choose others. We regret 
to say, too, that there is certainly more of literary finish and manner, 
more polish of expression, and less of naive familiarity of style in Mr. 
Naake’s versions than in those of Madame Mijatovies. And we cannot 
help thinking that this is a capital fault. The Russian and Polish tales 
which are given to us seem less open to this criticism, and sometimes—as 
in the case of the ‘ Snow Child ’—there is a delicious child-like naiveté and 
freedom, together with real humour and pathos of the finest kind. We 
regret that we cannot go into any details about the stories, or the mytho- 
Jogical motives that have been held to underlie them—solar or other. 
We must simply content ourselves with saying that merely as story- 
books suited either for adults or for children, they will be x a 
Naake’s volume, in this respect, especially, because of its expressive 
pictures (though of the costume we are not quite sure) ; while scientific 
philologists and scholars will receive both volumes as rare additions to 
their stores. 


Conquered at Last : from ‘ Records of Dhu Hall and its Inmates.’ 
A Novel. Sampson Low and Co. 


This is a story of considerable power, somewhat overcrowded with 
incident and overdone with passion, and evidently by an unpractised hand, 
The latter is evinced not ouly by the frequent repetition of the formula 
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~ of dismissal when the characters are done with—‘ so he fades out from the 


‘ story,’ but by somewhat more serious offences against Lindley Murray. 
The idiom ‘he is rather more stooped,’ would hardly pass in a Civil 
Service examination; nor are the use of the transitive verb ‘set,’ for 
the intransitive ‘sit’ ; nor of the verb ‘ elicit,’ for the adjective ‘ illicit,’ 
to be very highly commended. They somewhat perplex us, inasmuch 
as there are other characteristics of the book which indicate a person 
fairly educated, and not altogether ignorant of good society. The story 
is too complicate for even a suggestion of its course to be given. It must 
be sufficient to say that it is an Irish story, and moves among lords and 
ladies; and although it is occasionally a little magniloquent in its 
descriptive bits, and somewhat entangled in its threads, it contains 
elements of considerable power, and is much above the average of 
modern novels. Occasionally there are scenes of rich Milesian humour, 
as, for instance, when the hero’s attentions to Olive are misunderstood, 
and the inpouring of the whole family with their congratulations makes 
explanation impossible. The dark lines of tragedy in the characters of 
Philip and Lucy are well interwoven. The character of old Lord Rath- 
more is cleverly conceived and wrought out. Mrs. Fitz-Gerald is 
charming—we could imagine her to have three lovers buzzing about her 
at once more easily than Hildreth, who is a trifle too mysterious, while 
Violet is a little too shadowy. ‘The conclusion—the chapter of formal 
verdicts notwithstanding—leaves too many threads hanging loose; we 
have no doubt that everything comes right, but unless the author purposes 
some continuation of tle records, we ought to have been told about the 
mystery of pretty Ellen, the flight of Hildreth, and the winning of Violet ; 
we are not quite sure either whether Philip is alive or dead, and whether 
Basil is the head of the Iretons. It seems as if the artist’s grasp had 
relaxed, and his puppets fall out of sight anyhow. All these criticisms, 
notwithstanding, the novel is strong and promising, with considerable 
power of character-drawing, description, and invention. ‘The author 
44 lacks what careful work will soon give—minuteness of artistic 
nish. 


For Love and Life. By Mrs. Ouiruanr. Three Vols. Hurst 
and Blackett. 


Mrs. Oliphant’s new novel contains many _ * and pages of 
charming writing, acute observations, and just and elevated sentiment, 
and her characters are delineated with her accustomed discrimination 
and firmness, that of Edgar especiaily is a noble character, well conceived 
and developed. The various members of the little Scottish clan to 
which Edgar belonged are also skilfully discriminated. Shoolbreds 
should find itself famous, although we never heard that one of the firm 
married the daughter of an earl. But Mr. Tottenham is a good repre- 
sentative of an aristocratic shopkeeper, full of benevolence and destitute 
of false pride ; and Lady Mary, her theories of women’s rights notwith- 
standing, is a worthy and womanly mate for a true and manly man; but 
notwithstanding many indications of power, the novel is kardly worthy 
of Mrs Oliphant. Why is it that so many of the stories of successful 
lady novelists are so thin, and meander so much into mere description 
and sentiment? If it be worth while to write a novel at all, it is surely 
worth while to construct for it a good plot. We are sorry to class this 
novel among those which remind us of the fatal fluency of a certain class 
of preachers ; the knack of writing about nothing, and of filling two or 
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three volumes with the merest shred of incident, is ruinous. The story 
does not get on, it is as vacuous as a conventional sermon. There is 10 
reason why it should ever have been begun, or why it should ever end. 
The whole of the incidents of the first two volumes of ‘For Love and 
‘ Life’ might be narrated in one of its pages. Could not Mrs. Oliphant 
have informed herself a little better about non-episcopal marriages in 
England? Anybody out of a novel would have gone at once to the 
Registrar’s office of the district, and not have spent days in hunting up 
former attendants at a defunct Methodist chapel. From the ‘ Chronicles 
of Carlingford ’ to ‘ For Love and Life’ is a long interval. 


An Autobiography. By E. Fenton. Three 
Vols. Sampson Low and Co. 

The strength of this clever novel lies in its descriptions and its por- 
traiture. It is a novel of character, the plot is not much; so greatly 
does the writer delight in his specialty, that he devotes a chapter to an 
epilogue of pure description, the incident in it being conveyed in a 
single line, to the effect that in the midst of the scene so elaborately 
described ‘ B.’ and Evie were walking. We have not often received a 
more vivid impression of stern discipline and miserable childhood than 
from the opening chapters. The tone of the writer is sarcastic, almost 
cynical ; but he describes the rips Al side of life with very great power. ‘The 
only pleasant characters in his ‘ Vanity Fair’ are Evie and odd old Miss 
Gurgess. The fault is exaggeration, even the names given to the various 
personages in the story are oddities exaggerated into grotesque. A 
great deal of wholesome castigation of follies, fashionable and unfashion- 
able, is administered. Much charity and some wisdom are exercised in 
the exhibition of faults even in favourite personages, and the whole is 
well inlaid with keen and clever remarks and similes; here is one,— 
‘ His features had a stamp of sensuality combined with feeble will about 
‘them; a look that showed plainly he was one of those upon whom a 
* woman’s influence may have the same absorbing power which a sheet 
‘ of blotting paper has when applied to handwriting, all the crisp defini- 
‘tion of character is lost, while there is left in its place only a pale 
* colourless scrawl.’ The story may be commended as that of a shrewd 
and clever disciple of Thackeray—who essays also to delineate ‘ Vanity 
call as he concéWed it, with a Gulnare for a mild kind of Becky 

arp. 


By Still Waters. By the Author of ‘Occupations of a Retired 
Life.’ Henry 8. King and Co. 


Mrs. Mayo, who has written some of the best stories with a directly 
religious tendency which we have recently had, has here tried a some- 
what hazardous experiment; and we are not sure that she has quite 
succeeded. She has endeavoured to sustain interest with a quartet of 
characters who are held in very direct contrast to each other. The 
working of the foil is only tco apparent for the feeling of perfect satisfaction 
that nature has been had recourse to for broad and human qualification 
so often as might be desired. And when, as we cannot help thinking, 
the lesson is but inefficiently brought out, ina story which is professedly 
and vitally dependent on its teaching, a sense of dissatisfaction may well 
be felt. Of course, much of the * higher criticism’ is wrong-headed 
and unjust in denouncing such writing primd facie, simply because direct 
teaching is a leading aim of the work ; for in all cases the intention of the 
artist should be had regard to, if the work is worthy of criticism at all. 
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But we cannot help thinking that there is a deal of effort and forcing in this 
work; the characters don’t come naturally somehow. Sarah and Tibbie, 
and the old man and his grandson, who has been held at arm’s length so 
long, are in the last result too easily and too suddenly acted upon. To 
change the whole course of a life that has formed deep grooves for itself, 
demands a very powerful force of some kind, and a woman of the type 
of Tibbie, as she is first presented to us, is notoriously hard to influence. 
But it scarcely needs to be said that the book abounds in wise sayings, 
and passages of really good writing, and that its tone is in every way good 
and lofty, in spite of an occasional condescension, not only to vulgar 
phrases, which may sometimes be needful to bring cut traits of character 
dramatically, but to slang expressions which can never be so. Besides, 
we miss the type of which Miss Brooke formed such a good specimen in 
the last story we had from Mrs. Mayo, for poor Mrs. Stone is, to our 
thinking, a less successful study in every way. 


My Mother and I. By the Author of ‘John Halifax, Gentle- 
man.’ Isbister and Co. 


Mrs. Oraik is always delightfully pure, and healthful, and elevating, 
and she succeeds in teaching us almost without our knowing it. We are 
carried along in the quiet current of her story, and gradually light breaks 
upon us like happy after-thoughts. She never straius our attention by 
forced incidents, but contents herself generally with a demure faitliful- 
ness that never loses freshness. ‘My Mother and I,’ a passage out of 
the family life of the Picardys, is simply exquisite in this respect. It is 
astonishing how by sheer delicacy the authoress can make so much of so 
little. A common family estrangement, the unexpected meeting of Colonel 
Picardy and his grand-daughter in the town of Bath, the reunion, the 
young girl’s love fur her cousin Conrad, and her awakening to the know- 
Jedyve that her grandfather has other views for her—this is the whole; 
but in the young lady’s own unsophisticated, unpretending way of telling 
it, there is real art, We will not say that this is one of the very best of 
Mrs. Craik’s stories; but as a quiet story, moving on planes of very 
limited interest. and running out into no more than one volume, which 
could be read iu « cou, le of hours’ time, we regard it as very exceptional, 
aad worthy to take the place of much that passes for clever and striking: 
and powerful in current fiction. 


Phantasmion. A Fairy Tale. By Sara Cotueripcr. With an 
Introductory Preface by Lord CotEriper, Lord Chief Jus- 
tice of the Court of Common Pleas. Henry 8. King and 
Co. 


The profoundly interesting memoir of Sara Coleridge which has just 
been given to the world has excited curiosity about the fairy tale written 
for her children which is referred to in it, and justifies this reprint of it. 
We cannot, however, endorse the almost unqualified eulogium which 
Lord Coleridge bestows upon it. We scarcely wonder that it has been 

ermitted to drop out of circulation, and we can hardly think that even 
in this resuscitated form it is destined to long life. It is doubtless very 
clever—only a woman could have written it, and scarcely any other 
woman than Sara Coleridge—but it has the unpardonable fault of tedi- 
ousness. It is more interesting in its parts than as a whole. It is too 
crowded with incident, and too little relieved by the sentiment or fancy 
ofimagination. The chief exercise of the imagination in its construction is 
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inventiveness. It is a curious and not very symmetrical puzzle, ingeniously 
put together, but somewhat tedious and perplexing in the labyrinthine 
process. Weare therefore inclined to endorse Mr. Pickering’s judgment 
rather than that of Lord Coleridge. With all its rare qualities it will 
searcely be popular ; a trained mind may sustain its interest in it to the 
end, and appraise its intellectual excellencies—hardly an untrained one. 
It lacks fancy, and fun, and airy grace. It is a fairy tale as solemn as a 
sermon, as serious as history. It is, notwithstanding, a book to be read, 
and, from a literary point of view, abundantly deserves reprinting. We 
have read it through with interest, but scarcely wished it longer. We 
shall be curious to hear the verdict of the nursery, to which we have 
consigned it. Incomparably the best things in it are its exquisite lyrics, 
some of which are almost perfect. 


Johnny Ludlow. In Three Volumes. Bentley and Son. 


This is certainly a very remarkable piece of work—the more se that it 
pretends so little. It is just a series of simple stories told, according to 
the dramatic assumption, by the stepson of a Worcester squire; but so 
faithful are the portraitures of the various characters—high and low— 
which are introduced to us, so genuine the humour,—wonderfully height- 
ened sometimes, too, by the use of a local turn of speech,—so true and 
telling the unaffected pathos that most often goes hand in hand with it, 
and so graphic now and then the bits of unaffected description, that we 
are sure no one could read it without being benefited, and very few 


_ without being alternately moved to laughter and tears. There is no plot, 


no ostentatious effort to connect the stories, and yet they have more of 
real dramatic relation than many novels that are studies in plot, and at 
every point sacrifice truth and character for the sake ef it. We have 
seldom read anything more natural, and at the same time more moving 
than Wolfe Barrington’s taming. The quiet way in which the mother, 
of whose great griet he had been the direct cause, comes in and by sheer 
devotion subdues his rebellious spirit, is done with great power and 
artistic concentration. The story of poor Jake is very pathetic, and so 
is that of Dick Mitchel, the ploughboy, which seems in a few pages to 
make us more vividly realize the dull, unrelieved misery of the agricultu- 
ral labourer’s life than all the facts and statistics which the Union leaders 
have yet brought to light. There is fun in ‘Jerry’s Gazette, but some 
serious meaning too; there is satire in the story of the Pells, with their 
vulgarity and extravagance, and their sudden downfall; and ‘Sophie 
Chalk,’ with all her clever finesse and scheming, so near to success, and 
yet defeated, exposed, and punished, is not without purpose, though the 
esson is not directly unfolded. We cordially recommend this book to 
our readers, as pointing the way to a new field which writers of fiction 
might well cultivate a little more. 


Aileen Ferrers. Susan Morey. Two Volumes. Henry 
8. King and Co. 


Aileen is a very charming creature, drawn with great firmness and 
delicacy. The authoress has succeeded in a portraiture of perfect good- 
ness without a touch of goodiness or a feeling of insipidity. She is 
not 

‘too good 
For human nature’s daily food,’ 


but a woman to inspire ordinary mortals with the love which is reveren- 
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tial passion. Nothing could be more difficult than her disentanglement 
from Ralph, and yet it is so managed as to even raise her in our esteem. 
The psychological puzzle constituted by the nobility of character of both 
Aileen and Ralph is a very complicated and delicate one, and upon it the 
interest of the story runs. It is done with great discernment and skill. 
The characters of Lady Grace and Basil, too, are so perfect that we 
might suspect the authoress of optimism but for the counter portraits of 
Mrs. Vane and Mrs. Gilbert Ferrers, which are delineated in their hard, 
worldly selfishness, not coarsely and repulsively, but with just enough of 
delicate and discriminating shadow, to enable one to conceive dis- 
agreeable women, maintaining their position in the social circle, but 
exciting in nobler natures just the recoil which, while it does not hinder 
intercourse, effectually bars friendship. 

We will not tell the story, but only say that Miss Morley has written 
a careful, sensible, and interesting novel, and written it exceedingly 
well. Her sentiment is as pure as her style is excellent. If this be her 
first book we may hope for great things from her. 


Hours in a Library. By Lestiz Sreruen. Smith, Elder, and 
Co. 


There are some delightful morsels of criticism in this volume. We 
are accustomed to associate strength and a certain hardness with Mr. 
Leslie Stephen’s writing, but here we have many proofs of the delicate 
discernment which alone can come from sympathy. Defoe is very skil- 
fully dealt with; we do not think we have ever seen the secret of his 
remarkable success more carefully searched out or presented in more 
felicitous style. Perhaps there is an added attraction in that these 
criticisms do not profess to be exhaustive, but only to form a kind of 
attractive talk ; and yet in spite of the half-colloquial form, there could 
scarcely be anything better than the two essays on Pope, whose morality 
is proved to be of avery artificial character. ‘That Richardson was, as 
‘ we have said, something of the milksop, is obvious; but itis not so 
‘ plain that that is no very serious objection to a novelist,’ is a very apt 
way of putting it, and truthfully expressive besides; but when it is 
found that this forms but asort of text for giving the reason why the art 
of novel-writing is more and more passing over to women, its critical 
value will at once be apparent. The essay on ‘ Sir Walter Scott,’ in the 
thoughtful justification of him in some points against Carlyle is, perhaps, 
the most vigorous piece of writing in the volume. ‘ Nathaniel Hawthorne’ 
is hardly so successful, but the subject is so ‘ elusive’ that it is hard to 
keep a steady point of view. One or two sentences, however, on the 
result of the Puritan inheritance, and the position which, on account of 
it, Hawthorne took up towards the picturesque, are very expressive. 
But sometimes Mr. Stephen brings in a false note, and a misleading one, 
by his analogical illustrations. Itis not quite worthy of him, for instance, 
to say that ‘ Poe is a kind of Hawthorne and delirium tremens’! though it 
sounds smart. Balzac is cleverly dealt with; shrewd analysis, clever 

resentation of traits, and ingenious tracing of tendencies, we certainly 
Save here; though we remember to have read a good while ago some 
articles on Balzac by Mr. Frederick Wedmore, which, though less feli- 
citous and brilliant in mere phrasing and separate poinis, seem to have 
> ne some sentences here, as probably Mr. Page’s ‘ Hawthorne’ 
id. 
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Palladius on Husbandrie. Edited from the unique MS. of about 
i A.D. 1420, in Colchester Castle. By the Rev. Barron 
i Lover, M.A., Rector of St. Mary Magdalen, Colchester. 


Old English Homilies of the Twelfth Century. Edited, with 


( Introduction, Translation, and Notes, by the Rev. R. 
i Morris, LL.D. Second series. With three Thirteenth 
Century Hymns. 

it 


The Complaynt of Scotlande vyth ane Exortatione to the Thre 

Estaits to be vigilante in the Deffens of their Public veit. 
i A.D. 1549. With an Appendix of Contemporary English 
Tracts. Re-edited from the originals with Introduction and 
Glossary by James A. H. Murray. Parts I. and II. 


i i The Vision of William concerning Piers the Plowman, Dovel, 
Dobet, and Dobest. By Lanexanp (1393 a.D.). 
i} Richard the Redeles. By the same Author (1899). The 
ft Crowned King. By another hand. Edited by the Rev. 
Watrer Skzat. 


Generydes : a Romance in Seven-line Stanzas. Part I. Kdited 
by W. Atpis Wricut, Esq., M.A., Bursar of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 


Extra Series, XIX. The Myroure of our Ladye. Containing a 
devotional treatise on divine service, with a translation of 
the Offices used by the Sisters of the Briggitine Monastery 
of Sion at Isleworth during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. Edited by Joun Henry Brunt, M.A., F.S.A., 
Rector of Beverstone, Glouc. Publications of the Early 
English Text Society for 1873. N. Trubner and Co. 


Of ‘ Palladius on Husbandrie’ there is little to be said beyond what 
its title denotes. It is a fifteenth century English version of the Roman 
writer's ‘De Re Rustica’ in rhymed seven line stanzas. The editor has not 
with this part issued any preface, or given any accountof the MS.; but 
the text is accompanied with marginal index notes and foot-notes giving 
many of the original Latin words. 

Dr. Richard Morris’s second series of ‘Old English Homilies’ is of 

i greater interest. These, like those in the former series, Dr. Morris thinks 

are in their present form transcriptions from earlier copies, and are 
modernized by thetranscriber. The dialect of the transcriber the learned 
editor states to be East Midland, and that in which the Homilies were 
originally written was, he thinks, Southern or West Saxon. 

The matter of the Homilies is for the most part simple, wholesome 
reading—ecclesiastical ceremonies being, as might be expected, more 
insisted on than the greater number of the readers of this review would 
deem good; but faith and righteousness of life hold the chief places. 
‘ Our lord Saint Paul’ is spoken of as ‘the head teacher of all holy 
‘ churches,’ whence it seems that his authority is not only of post-reforma- 
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tion recognition. The following extract from the Homily on the Creed 
will show something of the form and substance of these discourses. 
The passages quoted are from the translation, the original being too 
different from modern English to be intelligible to those who are not 
students of the older forms of our language. 

‘The true belief the twelve apostles put into writing ere they departed 
‘through the whole world to preach Christianity. But each of them 
‘wrote his verse, and St. Peter wrote the first. And the psalm which they 
‘all wrote is called the Creed, after the first word of the Psalm; and at the 
‘beginning of Christendom (Christianity) each man learnt the Lord’s 
‘Prayer and Creed before he received baptism. . . . You all know your 
‘creed, as I suppose, though you do not all know whatit signifies. But 
‘listen now and attend to it, and I will teach you by God’s help, so that 
‘ye shall know.’ The writer then comments on the Creed, clause by 
clause. On that asserting belief in Jesus Christ he says— 

‘He is called the Saviour for that He delivered mankind from the 
‘deadly venom that the old devil blew upon Adam, and upon his off- 
‘spring; so that their fivefold powers were altogether infected with 
‘venom. But our Lord Jesus Christ, through His five holy wounds, shed 
‘His blood and gave it mankind to drink, and therewith [took] out of 
‘them that deadly venom, and with His short death delivered them out 
‘of eternal death, and with His brief sore [pain] rescued them out of 
‘everlasting sickness, and gave eternal health to all those that were 
‘ willing to receive it.’ 

Appended to the Homilies is another version, with East Midland 
peculiarities, of a Moral Ode, copies of which with a translation have 
already been printed in the first series of the ‘Old English Homilies,’ 
and another version in an ‘Old English Misccliany’ (p. 58), already 
edited for the Society by Dr. Morris. A recent writer in the Atheneum 
(No. 2,395, p. 361) points out that the rhymes of this poem throw much 
light on the questions in dispute with reference to Chaucer's rhymes. 

The ‘Complaynt of Scotlande’ and theaccompanying tracts are selections 
from the paper weapons, which, together with those of steel and iron, 
were throughout the sixteenth century employed by the Scots and 
English against each other, in hope thereby to hinder and to hasten the 
union of the realms, which at last catne about without being either 
accelerated or delayed by any of the efforts of its partisans or opponents. 
The principal work is written by a Scottish patriot, who dedicated his 
book to Queen Mary of Guise, and, as may hence be inferred, opposed 
with all his might the English party. ‘The tracts in the Appendix are on 
the English side of the controversy. Mr. Murray has written a very 
full introduction, giving an account of the circumstances in which the 
‘Complaynt’ and other documents were written, of the MSS. of the ‘Com- 
playnt’ now existing, of the several parts of the work itself, of its 
language—wh‘ch he states to be Middle Scotch—and of its authorship, 
which he thinks uncertain. 

Mr. Skeat gives us the third reprint of the ‘Vision concerning 
Piers the Plowman,’ from the ‘Whittaker’ text, or Text C. It is 
printed from Dr. Whittaker’s own MS., and collated morcover with 
several MSS. preserved chiefly in Cambridge. ‘This C-text is shown 
to be later than the B-text, which has already been published by the 
Society. Dr. Whittaker held a different opinion based on an allusion in 
the B-text to the burning of heretics. Mr. Skeat has shown that 
heretics were burnt in England before the Act ‘De Heretico Com- 
burendo’ was passed. He has done this by quotations from Wiclif’s 
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a sermons and by other evidence. He also shows that the B-text is inter- 
i i mediate between the A- and C-texts, and assigns his reasons for thinking 
i | that it was written in 1393. The peculiarities of arrangement, omissions, 
| i additions, dialect, spelling of this last form of the famous vision, are 
ae reviewed with careful scholarship. 

ai ‘Richard the Redeless’ is now also printed for the third time. The 

f | date of this poem is brought within extremely narrow limits, and is attri- 
4 buted to William, the author of ‘ Piers the Plowman,’ notwithstanding the 
al very different opinion entertained on this subject by Mr. Wright. The 
A i arguments are very abundant and conclusive. ‘The Crowned King’ 
| | was an early imitation of ‘ Piers the Plowman,’ addressed to Henry V. 
| just before his campaign in France. The whole of these 144 lines are 
| now printed for the first time. ‘Their quaintness and admirable advice 
i to Prince Hal, if it was really he, are worthy of the spirit of the great 
alliterative allegory on which the present editor has spent such bound- 
less pains. 

The part of the ‘Romance of Sir Generydes’ which now appears, is 
i unaccompanied by preface, introduction, note, or glossary, some or all 
of which aids to the right appreciation of the work will probably be 
issued with the second part. Until that shall be published no further 
remark need be made than that the poem—stated to be printed from a 
ih MS. of a.p. 1440, that is to say, during a period singularly barren in 
English literature of that kind—is easy and graceful in its versification, 
Bi and graphic and vigorous in its descriptions. 

‘The Myroure of our Ladye’ is full of interest. It was written, says 
Mr. Blunt, for the Sisters of Sion, a religions community which existed 
ia at Isleworth from 1415 to the dissolution of the monasteries ; and consists 

i of a ‘ Rationale’ of Divine Service in general, with a translation and 

explanation of the ‘ Hours’ and ‘ Masses’ of our Lady, as they were used 
at Sion. Mr. Blunt gives a short but clear account of the foundation of 
the House. The period during which such foundations were frequent 
| had passed when Sion was established in the reign of Henry V. Within 
i a week from its ‘ foundation the Council was to begin its meeting in Con- 
stance, at which the first loud cry for the authoritative Reformation of 
the Church of England was made which culminated in the destruction of 
the monastic system in this country; and almost simultaneously 120 alien 
im priories were being dissolved by Henry V. before he began the campaign : 

i which ended in Agincourt. Yet for a century and a quarter Sion was | 8! 
an exceedingly prosperous foundation, until it was suppressed by Henry | He 
VIII. Slowly thus are great changes effected in the habits of men. ant 

Sion was one of two royal foundations made by Henry V. soon after f PF¢ 
his accession, the other being an establishment of Carthusian monks at [18 
Richmond, on the other side of the Thames. That at Isleworth was a [tw 
nunnery of the Order of St. Bridget, a reformed branch of that of St. bei 
Augustine. St. Bridget was a Swedish princess who had lived about Hi. 
100 years before the foundation of Sion, and the choice of this order 8" 
appears to have arisen out of the marriage of Philippa, daughter of }°US 
Henry IV., to Eric XIII. of Sweden and VII. of Denmark. In theem- 50° 
bassy in charge of this marriage she had travelled to her husband’s court. [iud 
After the dissolution of the monastery the house and demesne at Sion [800 
was retained by the Crown. The sisters retired to another Briggitine [°¢T 
house in Flanders to be restored for two short years to Isleworth during cles 
the reign of Mary Tudor. At its close they went back to Flanders. [side 
‘ After many changes of residence and great poverty during the next infi 
‘half century, they were at last established in a new Sion at Lisbon in tem 
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‘the year 1594. Here they still remain, restricting their communit 
‘entirely to English ladies, and retaining the keys of their old Englis 
‘home, in the hope of eventually returning thither.’ In the subsequent 
history of Sion itself the fact most remembered probably is that Lady 
Jane Grey was residing there ‘when she was persuaded to become a 
nine-days’ queen, and thence she proceeded in state to the Tower.’ 
It was in 1604 granted by James I. to Henry Percy, 9th Earl of 
Northumberland, by whose representatives it has been since held. 

Mr. Blunt says that at the dissolution no fault with the Sisters of Sion 
could be found. Their proper number was sixty, and there were also 
twenty-five brothers, of whom thirteen were priests, four deacons, and 
eight laymen. They had, of course, a separate house from that of the 
sisters, and a distinct but adjacent chapel, with an opening from one to 
the other by a gate which was unlocked only for the entrance and 
departure of the clergy when they said Mass at the altar in the sisters’ 
chapel. Much information on this subject is given in Mr. Blunt’s volume 
‘Worthies of All Souls,’ noticed on another page. 

The learned editor points out the interesting evidence afforded by the 
Myroure of the tendency to vernacular services seen in conventual 
houses so early as tie middle of the fifteenth century. Here we have 
versions more than a hundred years older than those in the Prayer 
Book of the Lord’s Prayer, Te Deum, Benedictus, Magnificat, Nune 
Dimittis, Nicene Creed, Gloria in Excelsis, and other parts of the old 
service of the Church. There is also a ‘ Life of St. Bridget’ for those 
who may wish to become better acquainted with that holy person, or 
with what she was reported to have been. The book itself, however, 
consists of treatises on Divine Service, and Reading and Expositions of 
he Services throughout the week, and for certain special occasions. Of the 
character of these treatises and expositions we have not space to write. 
They are much directed to the inculcation of the worship of the Virgin, 
and contain quaint fancies; but they are written eloquently and display 
much earnest religious feeling. 


Correspondence of William Ellerly Channing, D.D. and Lucy 
Aikin, from 1826 to 1842. Edited by Anna LetITIA LE 
Breton. Williams and Norgate. 


The world will not soon tire of the grave, sympathetic, humane, and 
genial letters of Dr. Channing—they were the chief charm of his memoir. 
He delighted, like Southey and Arnold, to pour out his soul in letters, 
and, like most of his cultivated countrymen, felt an eager interest in the 
progress of English thought and life. This correspondence began in 
1826, when Dr. Channing sent Miss Aikin his essay on Milton. The 
two were drawn together by certain religious sympathies, Miss Aikin 
being a Unitarian, and having an intense dislike of both Evangelicals and 
High Churchmen, as also of Church establishments. The correspondence 
gradually became more frequent and confidential; and at length dis- 
cussed all matters of interest in politics, literature, theology, and general 
social life. The interest of the volume consists in the contemporary 
judgments of two persons, both eminent in literature, concerning per- 
sons and events, now judged by history. We must say that even con- 
cerning English men and things Dr. Channing’s judgments are the 
clearest and fairest. In Miss Aikin’s letters there is a feminine one- 
sidedness, which sometimes passes into spite. Dr. Channing has not 
infrequently to vindicate from her disparagements her literary con- 
temporaries, such as Scott and Coleridge and Carlyle; and free-thinker 
NO, OXIX, 
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as she was, she was a devout believer in British institutions, which she 
sometimes vindicates with asperity against the criticisus of her repub- 
lican friend. 

When we remember what changes in English life, political, eccle- 
siastical, social, and literary, occurred during these eighteen years, the 
rich field of observation and criticism which is occupied by these letters 
will be understood. Although the letters make no pretensions on either 
side to the literary ability of those of Southey and Sara Coleridge, they 
are high-toned, sensible, and penetrating, and exceedingly interesting. 


publication an agreement was made that the whole of the correspond- 
ence should belong to the survivor; hence the letters to Dr. Channing 
were sent to Miss Aikin after his decease. Dr. Channing greatly valued 
Miss Aikin’s letters, and laid himself out to elicit her opinions, often, he 
felt, at the risk of his own reputation for cautiousness. He wished 
therefore, as he told her, ‘to guard against the possibility of their being 
published.’ Miss Aikin and her niece, the editor, construed this, however, 
as relating only to parts of the letters; and thus, in the exercise of the 
editor’s discretion, such portions of them as she thought Dr. Channing’s 
interdict would not apply to are published. We cannot regret the pub- 
lication, although we feel uneasy about the casuistry by which it is 
justified. Not the least instructive parts of the correspondence are its 


They were never intended for publication. Indeed to prevent their 


—* prophecies ; but we must refer our readers to the volume 
itself. 


History of English Literature. By H. A. D.C.L.  Trans- 
lated from the French by H. Van Laun. Vol. IY. Edin- 
burgh: Edmonston and Douglas. 


This volume completes M. Van Laun’s revised translation of Taine’s 
chef d@ auvre, and so greatly is his work improved by niceties of rendering 
and pointedness of expression, that while it is faultless English, it carries 
the point and epigram of brilliant French. It would be difficult to name 
a translation which so felicitously renders the aroma as well as the 
idioms of one language into eloquent expressions of another. It seems a 
pity, now that the results of M. Van Laun’s labor lime are before us, 
that it was not bestowed before the first edition was published. 

M. Taine’s work is a most eloquent and sparkling contribution to our 
literary criticism. Its pages are brilliant with epigrammatic rhetoric. 
We know not where to look even in Macaulay for more eloquent 
descriptions or more acute characterization than the contrast between 
England and France—Tennyson and Alfred de Musset—which cioses 
the work. And in this instance the rhetoric does not betray truthful 
criticism. Doubtless, Fraace is as dissipated and as daring as England 
is respectable and cautious. But surely the wild visions of the former 
are not to be preferred for any end of social life to the regulated judg- 
ments of the latter. The history of the two peoples is a sufficient 
comment upon their respective characteristics. The more brilliant lights 
are lurid, and practically lead astray ; the more subdued lights may be 
the calm, clear sunshine of nature, in which things are seen most truly, 
and life is realized in its highest conditions. 

No doubt Tennyson is inferior to Alfred de Musset in that fitful and 
daring originality which is the result of the supreme poet’s visions, and 
which, among our English poets, Shelley possessed in a supreme degree, 
and Swinburne possesses in a far inferior degree ; but it is vision which 
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lightning-flashes enable ; and again one thinks of the calm, clear sunlight 
in which Shakespeare and Goethe were content to see things. Whether is 
the greater faculty, to clothe familiar things with divine beauty, or to see 
lurid shapes of less familiar things, uncertain whether they be angels or 
fiends? Nightmare fancies are not to be compared to calm realizations 
of many-sided thought. Balance of faculty has deceived acuter critics 
than M. Taine. Poor Alfred de Musset! He ‘must be read in Paris.’ 
Does M. Taine mean this for a note of poetical transcendency? May 
God keep _us from the type of national life congruous to poets like 
Alfred de Musset! Nor can we desire types of poets who need as the 
conditions of their genius such a life as Alfred de Musset lived and such 
a death as he died. M. de Taine has, however, wronged the genius of 
his illustrious countrymen. His profligacy was its culpable accident, 
not its essential condition. It is but one instance of the ill-balanced 
judgments which are the grave qualifications of M. de Taine’s very 
rilliant book. 


Essays, Critical and Narrative. By Wituiam Forsyru, Q.C., 
LL.D., M.P., Author of ‘The Life of Cicero,’ &e. &e. 


We must give Mr. Forsyth credit for an orderly method of treating 
his themes, large knowledge of certain fields of fact, and a fair style. 
But he has little elevation, and seldom touches his subject with 
colour, even where it would seem naturally to lend itself to such treat- 
ment. He seldom makes great points, and his thoughts are never so 
fused as to run freely into imaginative moulds. His criticisms of De 
Quincey and Eugéne de Guérin, for example, are for this simple reason 
inadequate. His remarks on Carlyle, Dickens, Macaulay, and Emerson 
are very sensible, but often misleading, especially where he speaks of 
Emerson as spasmodic and a disciple of Carlyle. The article on 
Brougham’s Speeches, and the Lecture on Cobbett are much more in 
keeping with his mode of writing, and the two articles on ‘ Legal 
Reform’ show capacity to take large views; and this is especially seen 
in the contrast of the Scotch and English systems of criminal procedure. 
The sketch of the interior economy of Portland Prison is one of the very 
best things Mr. Forsyth has done, though of course it is not so ambitious 
as some of the Quarterly Essays. The volume will, no doubt, be found 
attractive by many, for it is full of information, to the sources of which 
in some cases it would be difficult to go. 


Romano Lavo-Lil: Wordbook of the Romany, or English Gipsy 
Languaye. By Guorce Borrow. John Murray. 


The veteran author of ‘The Bible in Spain’ and ‘Lavengro’ has 
furnished us with a singularly interesting contribution to our knowledge 
of a most obscure subject. ie has dotted down, without much attempt 
at orderly arrangement, a number of curious facts bearing on gipsy life 
and language. He has given a vocabulary of the Eastern tongue which 
is still spoken by this strange people, and indicated various relations of 
it with the Sanscrit, both in its root forms and its combinations. Short 
sayings, scraps of religious idea, tales which appear singularly destitute 
of moral sense, verses which here and there have a faint gleam of poetic 
feeling, a translation of ‘The Wisdom of the Egyptians,’ and some 
account of ‘gypsyries’ in England follow one another in the volume. 
The most romantic thing in the book is the author’s account of an extra- 
ordinary English gipsy woman of surpassing beauty and ai powers, 
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who has moods and ways which might make her at one time a Mrs. 
Heep, at another time a Lady Macbeth, and then again a Geraldine. 
The account of ‘Thomas Herne,’ in Gipsy and English, shows that the 
former language depends largely on English verbs, nouns, and preposi- 
tions for the construction of its sentences. There are, moreover, frag- 
ments of French, Turkish and Spanish, Teutonic and Greek, scattered 
here and there in the vocabulary and specimens of Romany. We 
cannot say that Mr. Borrow has inspired much interest in these people. 
Their absorption among the dregs of our population will not be of any 
advantage to them, but we fail to see anything to admire or to wish to 
preserve in the methods of life and thought so ingeniously hunted out. 


The Works of Alfred Tennyson; Early Poems. (Henry 8. King.) This 
elegant little volume is the first instalment of various editions of 
the works of the Laureate which his new publishers promise us. It is 
‘the first of a ‘Cabinet edition’ in ten half-crown volumes. We like 
everything about it but the red binding, which should be reserved for 
things more militant or utilitarian than poetry. An admirable photo- 
graph of Tennyson is given as a frontispiece. For pocket use, this is 
perhaps the most convenient edition of Tennyson issued yet.—Old- 
Fashioned Stories. By Tuomas Cooper. (Hodder and Stoughton.) Mr. 
Cooper's literary ability, aided by the circumstances of his history, 
have given him a success which is in danger of making him presume, 
Very few men, even of the highest genius, can afford to have published the 
mere sweepings of their study. These tales of Mr. Cooper’s youth are 
scarcely worth republication. They are both slight and crude, and fail 
to take hold upon the reader; while the over confidence and jolly good 
fellowship of the preface excites unnecessary prejudice against a genuine 
and highly gifted man, whose honourable an manly course has won for 
him strong commendation and sympathy.—‘ Janocent :’ « Tale of Modern 
Life. By Mrs. OureHant. Fourth edition; with Illustrations. (Samp- 
son Lowand Cv.) It isenough to say of Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘ Innocent’ that 
its rapid progress through four editions, to the honour of a place among 
Low’s ‘Standard Novels,’ is asufficient justification of the high praise which 
we bestowed upon its first appearance, as a powerful and independent study 
of character.— Mistress Judith. A Cambridgeshire Story by C. C. Fraser- 
TytieR. Second edition. (Sampson Low and Co.) The publishers have 
also done well to add so soon to the same series perhaps the sweetest 
story and most perfect idyllof the season. Notwithstanding an undue 
character of melancholy, and yct all the pathos of life is in its sorrows, 
‘Mistress Judith’ will long occupy a place on the shelf of select 
fiction, which we read over and over again.—Old Acquaintance. By 
Mrs. BrotHerton. (Smith, Elder, and Co.) Mrs. Brotherton has collected 
into this volume a number of short but clever tales and sketches 
apparently contributed to magazines. If we say the stories belong to 
the Enoch Arden family, we may perhaps suggest their character; 
they deal largely, and as if by a kind of fascination, with the sins 
and sorrows that pertain to man and wife. They are written with a 
good deal of dash and cleverness, and impress one as a brilliant diner out 
does. Perhaps we were prejudiced by the somewhat sentimental gushing 
of the dedication; at any rate, although admiring some of the things in 
the stories, none of them have pleased us. There is nothing exactly wrong 
in them; and we may be prudish, but we put the volume out of the way 
of our girls. Devoutly echoing the desire of the writer that ‘ our fiction 
be kept pure,’ we would preserve it much more largely from even the 
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purest treatment of illicit relations of the sexes.—‘ What Can She Do?’ 
By the Rev. E. P. Ror. (Edinburgh: Edmonston and Douglas.) A story 
with a good wholesome moral, intended to set forth the vices of fashion- 
able education, although with no aig yg to high literary character. 
It narrates the fortunes of a New York merchant who is suddenly 
reduced from Fifth Avenue affluence to poverty, and dies, leaving his help- 
less wife and three daughters penniless. Edith the heroine shows what 
a strong hopeful nature can do in the greatest straits and amid the 
heaviest troubles. It seems right that she should marry Arden, although 
this is more congruous in American sccial Jife than it would be in our 
own. The story is worth reading for its exhibition of character.—The 
House of Raby: or, our Lady of Darkness. By Mrs. Gzorae Hooper. 
(Henry 8. King and Co.) Messrs. King have added this powerful and 
well-written story to their Cornhill Library of Fiction. In feebler hands, 
the curse of hereditary insanity might become repulsive, in Mrs. Hooper's 
hands it is simply tragic.—Five Weeks in a Balloon. ‘A Voyage of 
Exploration and Discovery in Central Africa. From the French of 
JuLes VeRNE. With Sixty-four Illustrations by Rrov. Second Edition. 
(Sampson Low and Co.) Jules Verne is inimitable in his scientific bur- 
lesques. While they are the very perfection of nonsense, rivalling 
Munchausen himself in impossible adventures, they are so much more 
than nonsense from the extensive scientific knowledge upon which they 
are constructed, that they really convey a great deal of valuable infor- 
mation. This is one of his earlier books. We remember meeting with 
a translation of it in the United States some four or five years ago. This 
is, apparently, an independent translation, and is somewhat compressed. 
Whether the ‘ second edition’ refers to the original or to this translation, 
we are not told. Its twofold purpose is to convey an idea of what has 
been done in African discovery, and to satirize some of the ‘travellers’ 
tales’ that have been told us. Livingstone crossed the continent on foot, 
Dr. Ferguson and his companions cross it in a balloon; and in telling us 
what is known about it, they recount marvellous adventures. M. Jules 
Verne has invented a literature.—Virtue’s Imperial Shakespeare. Edited 
by Cuartes Knieut, with illustrations by Cope, Leslie, Maclise, E. M. 
Ward, W. P. Frith, H. S. Marks, and others. Div. VI. (Virtue and Co.) 
The present division of this superb work includes Othello, Timon of Athens, 
King Lear, Macbeth, and Troilus and Cressida. The illustrations are 
Cope’s ‘ Othello relating his Adventures ;’ Richardson’s ‘ Prince Henry,’ 
‘Poins and Falstatf;’ Ward’s ‘ Juliet in the Cell of Friar Lawrence ;’ 
Leslie’s ‘Queen Katherine,’ and Pott’s ‘ Prince Arthur and Hubert.’ 
Both in its literature and its illustrations it sustains the peer!ess cha- 
racter of this edition of our great dramatist.— Cassy. By HesBa StrETTON, 
Author of ‘ Lost Gip.’ (H.S. King and Co.) ‘ Cassy’ is not quite so 
touching as ‘ Lost Gip,’ but it makes up for this in its admirable sketches 
of character and fine passages of ager gs such as that of the ‘ Forest.’ 
‘Old Simon,’ the dwarf, and the ‘Old Master,’ and ‘ Mrs. Tilly’ are 
admirable bits of portraiture. Perhaps it is as careful a piece of work 
as has yet come from Miss Stretton’s hand.—Civil Service. By J.T. 
Lisrapo. (H. 8S. King and Co.) This is a novel of Irish life. 
The scene of the plot is laid in a small town on the eastern coast 
of Ireland, called Selskar; and after a short and somewhat grandilo- 
quent description of the locality, the author proceeds at once to unfold 
the tale. The society of the small town is well described, and the 
reader is here introduced to most of the dramatis persone, among 
them to a young fellow who may be called the hero of the story, 
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and to a Mr. Hugh Haughton, a scion of the great family of the 
Haughtons, who are the squires of the place. It is around the quarrels 
and intrigues of this family that the story is entwined. Our hero, after 
one or two delightful flirtations and other social incidents of a more or 
less interesting character, goes into a Government office in England, 
whither most of the interest of the middle part of the story is transferred. 
From this time the plot thickens rapidly, and finally culminates in a most 
exciting trial at law, in Selskar, to decide the rival claims of members of 
the Haughton family. This trial ends in a result which is totally unex- 
pected by the spectators in the court, though partly guessed and hoped 
for by the reader; a result which confounds those who have been basing 
their hopes on an utterly unscrupulous course of scheming, and crowns 
our hero and the charming girl he is about to marry with a happiness 
which the reader rejoices has fallen to their lot. The book is not free 
from faults. Descriptions now and then verge on the ridiculous, as 
when, in two or three places, a young lady’s eyes are described as 
‘emitting a violet light.’ Nor can we sympathize with the author in 
the fate he has found for a rich, beautiful, and spirited girl, whom 
he has married, as it seems, in mere wantonness, to a dry, middle- 

d Government official. At the same time, the plot is well conceived, 
the story lively and abounding in incidents, the dialogues spirited, the 
characters vividly drawn, and the whole book one which will interest and 


fascinate the reader. a 


THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, AND PHILOLOGY. 


Supernatural Religion. An Inquiry into the Reality of Divine 
Revelation. Two Vols. Longmans and Co. 


Although written with a certain air of candour we cannot describe 
this work as quite a candid performance; and with much assumption 
of impartiality we cannot acquit the writer of betraying a certain bias 
which vitiates the conclusion he arrives at. The writer’s intention is 
twofold—first, to criticize the supernatural in general; and, secondly, 
to discuss the claims to be authentic of the documents on which Chris- 
tianity rests. He professes to undertake a fresh investigation; but it is, 
in reality, an attack on the two fundamental lines of proof on which 
our religion rests—the @ priori and the & posteriori. With regard to 
the former, the writer assumes—and we may remark in limine, that there 
is quite as much assumption in his stand-point as in ours—that all 
religions alike lay claim to the supernatural, and that these claims are 
about equally true and equally false. They are either mythical dis- 
tortions of physical facts, or legendary exaggerations of great and 
heroic actions; but in neither case do they bear the test of investi- 
gation. They are the glorious dreams of the world’s infancy, and 
they fade into the light of common day when modern science turns 
her critical glass to look at them. This, as every one remembers, is 
the tone of half-insulting homage to the supernatural which M. Renan 
adopts; and though the tone of this writer is more serious and less 
ironical, there is no doubt that his view is the same. His second 
position, that the documents themselves are untrustworthy, grows of 
course out of the former. If the supernatural in general is dis- 
credited, the Record, which is filled with such old wives’ fables, cannot 
be worth much attention. Indeed, the writer might have spared himself 
more than two-thirds of his labour. Nearly half of the first volume, and 
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the whole of the second, is taken up with negative criticisms, second-hand 
from the German, which those who are familiar with Bauer, Schweitzer, 
Scholten, and others, may take as so much surplusage. We shall not 
follow the writer through these excerpts from German criticism. He 
would, probably, admit that, but for Bauer and his school, his second 
volume could not have been written. We may, therefore, refuse to 
follow him into criticisms which are only echoes of echoes. 

Confining ourselves to the first half of the first volume, we 
think the question which he raises ix limine is entitled to respectful 
consideration, and awakens the thought which Strauss has formulated 
in the phrase ‘ Are we still Christians?’ Undoubtedly if there be no 
supernatural then away with the pretence of Christianity. Let there 
be no deception about it; no more masquerading of pious augurs, like 
the old school of Naturalists, unable to look each other in the face, and 
to say, as Rousseau remarked of the Pasteurs of Geneva in his day, 
whether they were Christians or not. For that reason we think that 
Strauss’ outspokenness did an unspeakable service in Germany, for which 
we could almost thank and forgive him for all the rest of his criticism. 
He helped to clear the air from these mephitic vapours of half belief 
which are deadly to real truth and conviction. We have no complaint, 
then, to make of the writer for beginning with the supernatural, and 
placing it Uriah-like in the front of the battle, to be slain by the first 
dart of modern criticism. We agree with him, moreover, that it is a 
mistake to assume, as Raley and Mozley, and other orthodox writers 
do that admitted the being of a personal God, the whole question of the 
supernatural may be taken as assumed. For it is one thing to admit 
that God may work a miracle, and another to say that he has done 
so, and that we are able to distinguish what are true ard what are false 
miracles. In fact the question has been argued too much in vacuo on 
both sides, as if the Being of God were the point on which the ques- 
tion turned, and not His perfections, or rather to speak more strictly 
still His relation to us. 

This leads us to the point, where we think this writer, in common 
with many others, forgets that to have no prepossessions in this matter 
is in reality to have them. The question of the truth of the super- 
natural in general, more especially of Christianity, turns on antecedent 
probability more than many writers on the evidences suspect. A great 
deal has been said for and against the miraculous on the assumption that 
no amount of evidence could prove a miracle, for of two probabilities it 
was greater that testimony should be false than that a violation of the 
laws of nature should be true. The usual reply to Hume has been the 
Whateleian distinction between probability before proof and after. It 
has been argued that there is not a single remarkable fact of history 
which was not antecedently improbable. Whately’s Historic Doubts as 
to the existence of Napoleon Bonaparte was supposed to dispose of ob- 
jections of the class of Hume’s. The miracles, however extraordinary 
in themselves, rest on evidence; and granted that the evidence is strong 
in itself and circumstantial enough, cadit questic. We do not think 
Hume’s argument can be disposed of in this off-hand way. On the con- 
trary, we think that from the Deist’s point of view, and much more 
from the Atheist’s, a miracle is so improbable that the accumulation of 
testimony is only piling up false witness. Paul’s question to Agripps, 
‘Seemeth it to thee a thing incredible that God should raise the dead ?” is 
one the ineredibility of which exists in the state of mind of the person to 
whom the testimony is produced. In other words we can never treat 
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Christianity as a caput mortuum, an extraordinary historical fact re- 
quiring strong historical proof to vouch for it, but nothing more. This 
is the line which writers on the evidences generally take up, and a 
writer against the supernatural meets them on their own ground. 

But suppose we change our ground. Suppose we set out with certain 
postulates vouched for, no matter how—whether we call it the voice of 
conscience, or the common consent of mankind, or the aspirations of 
the better class of men—but assuming in any case that the spiritual in 
man, whatever that means (we do not define it, but only assume its 
existence) seems to require some objective reality corresponding to it; 
then the whole question assumes a new shape. Man as a being, de- 

raved indeed, but with desires after what is holy, just, and good, longs 
for deliverance and reunion with the Divine. Either there is a God, 
and these aspirations come from Him, and are in themselves a pledge of 
deliverance, or there is not ; and then all is a mockery, and we ‘ roll the 
prayer to wintry skies.’ But assuming that there is a God, and that we 
are made in his image, we are then in an attitude to see how miracles 
are as reasonable, as to the unspiritual Deist or Atheist they are 
unreasonable. That we are not orphans, and that in Richter’s language 
we do not behold instead of an eye an empty socket, and hear a moan 
through the universe ‘ There is no God,’ is indeed the key to the position. 
Redemption, in the strict sense of the word, is not conceivable 
without an apparatus of miracles; but the previous question is one not 
so much of evidence as to the truth or falsehood of the supernatural, but 
as to the spiritual facts of man, and as to whether they raise a presump- 
tion in favour of such a redemption. From the point of view from which 
we look at it, and ours we think is the point of view of intelligent belief, 


not of mere blind credulity, the (peng is antecedently probable. . 
1 


That God should visit and redeem His people, and attest it by signs and 
wonders, seems to us as rational as to those without these spiritual 
prepossessions it seems irrational and incredible. 

e do not then blame the mere scientist for rejecting the supernatural 
in toto. He is consistent from his point of view as we are from ours. 
The only question is whether his point of view is the right one, and 
as there is no arbiter between us but human nature we appeal to that 
tribunal. Tried in foro scientig, the supernatural is wildly absurd, 
and we should give up the case. Tried in foro conscientia, and the case 
is altered. Thus it is that the testimonium anime naturaliter Christiane 
comes in here with its full weight. The presumptions are now all in its 
favour, as before they were all against it. 

Now we complain of this writer because he tries to look at the super- 
natural as Renan does, as a mere question of testing evidence by men of 
science. This jury-box view of religion is the absurd view of the un- 
spiritual evidential school of the last century. We thought it was dead 
with the school that brought it into fashion, but it creeps up again 
and again. The writer finds fault, for instance, with Dr. Stoughton, 
for illogically assuming that there are certain presumptions in favour of 
miracles, without which the bare testimony would not be sufficient. 
But to our thinking Dr. Stoughton is quite as logical as his critic. It 
is a question here not of logic but of fact. There is a spiritual philo- 
sophy, whether we agree with it or not. The preparation of the Gospel 
is found wherever men are seeking after God, if haply they may 
find Him, though He is not far from any one of us. The whole 
of Paul’s argument on Mars’ Hill turns on this, and the reason why 
there is so much scepticism among men of science is, because the 
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orthodox misstate their casé as often as their opponents. Unspiritual 
dogmatism confronts an unspiritual scepticism. Is it to be wondered 
that there is no mordant in such a case between reason and faith? The 
éolours will not bite, because the combining element is wanting. 

To all that this writer has to. say of ecclesiastical miracles and pro- 
digies in general, we say nothing. He is welcome to pucrilities of this 
kind, and may make what he likes of it. But the true miracle (the 
alarm bell of the universe, as John Foster finely called it) rests on a 
different footing. It is rational, because antecedently probable. There 
is much that we should agree with in the writer’s after-criticisms. He 
disposes of Dr. Irons very well, who would have us believe in the Bible and 
in miracles on the authority of the Church, which is only a roundabout 
way of asking us to believe in Dr. Irons; he is welcome to put such 
irons as these in the fire. But let sceptics say what they like, our 
spiritual instincts, the longing for immortality, the yearning for deliver- 
ance from sin, the desire for re-union with our Father in Heaven—these 
assumptions, as he calls them, do excite a prepossession in favour of 
miracles, which makes the difference between an electric conductor and 
non-conductor. If this writer’s mind is unable to respond to any of 
these instincts, then instead of sitting down to criticise the supernatural, 
he would do better to study himself. Iogical as it sounds, Christianity 
is either self-evidential or it is not evidential at all. As a remedial 
system, it assumes a corresponding sense of need in us, and if we have 
no sense of dependeuce, then it has no message for us. They that are 
whole need not a physician—but they that are sick. To negative criti- 
cisms we have only one reply—try it. 


The Life of Christ. By Freperick W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. 
Two Vols. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 


Affluent as has been the Christological literature evoked by Strauss’s 
first ‘Leben Jesu,’ and manifold as have been its forms, there was room 
for the kind of biography that Dr. Farrar has here supplied. Discard- 
ing all prolegomena, and restricting his collateral matter to notes and an 
appendix of excursuses of some fifty pages, Dr. Farrar simply tells the 
great Gospel story, addressing himself to the popular rather than to the 
learned mind. He is, however, thoroughly qualified by general scholar- 
ship and by special study, for justifying the conclusions that he reaches, 
and the views that he propounds ; so that, while popular in form and emi- 
nently readable, his scholarly basis and reasons are adequately indicated 
either in the inlaying of the text or in the foot-notes. 

The position of Dr. Farrar is that of the orthodox evangelical school, 
and his work is, generally speaking, a vindication of the conclusions 
reached by those who believe in the supernatural and mediatorial work 
of our Lord as the Incarnate Son of God and the Redeemer of men, and 
who believe that the New Testament is a divinely authoritative record of 
His life and teaching. Perhaps one great service of the work will be to 
show that such conclusions are not the ignorant assumptions of a weak 
and superstitious religious feeling, as is often and with much supercilious- 
ness affirmed, but that they rest on the investigations and deductions of 
a scholarship every whit as extensive and profound as that of antago- 
nistic schools. The truth is, that mere scholarship is the prerogative of 
no school ; of itself it cannot determine religious truths; although it is 
equally true that religious truth; in its scientific claims, cannot be deter- 
mined without it. Dr. Farrar’s tendency to a somewhat glittering 
rhetoric is a good deal more subdued in this history than it is in his 
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sermons, although we should have liked his work better had it been still 
more simple. Some passages, however, deepen into rich pathos, under 
the march of his eloquence and of his reproductive imagination, although 
here and there a pictorial touch escapes him which facts hardly justify ; 
as, for example: The Quarantania is described as ‘looking- over the 
sluggish bituminous waters of the Sodomitic sea,’ which suggests a 
proximity much nearer than twelve or fourteen miles; that our Lord 
on His way to Gethsemane crossed the wady of the Kedron, ‘and up 
the green and quiet slope beyond it.’ The chapter on the Passion, how- 
ever, is one of the most tender and powerful in the volume. In it, 
as elsewhere, the spell of Dr. Farrar’s eloquence is very great. It 
suffices to suggest moreover what could not be put into exact words. 
Those who have read Mr. Ward Beecher’s ‘Life of Christ,’ or at least 
that part of it which is published, may from it derive a sufficiently just 
impression of the method of Dr. Farrar’s work, only Dr. Farrar em- 
ploys the apparatus criticus of an accomplished classical and German 
scholar; the effect of which is seen in the richness of his narrative, 
the great breadth of his reading, and in the way in which, with much 
artistic skill, it is shaped so as to anticipate adverse judgments. The 
apologetic and the history are combined in a very masterly manner. In 
reading Mr. Beecher’s book we could not help wishing that its chapters 
had been sermons, and that, disregarding questions of scholarship, save as 
embodied in results, he had employed his great rhetorical genius in 
painting a series of pulpit pictures of the scenes of our Lord’s life, such 
as he only among living orators can paint. His book suffers somewhat 
from too severe a repression of his great gift of oratory. Dr. Farrar’s 
scholarship makes us feel that sometimes his rhetoric could be advanta- 
geously subdued. 

Nothing is more conspicuons to discerning readers than the wise, reve- 
rent judgments of Dr. Farrar’s work. He does not press theory, or the 
natural desire to understand too far. Many questions over which theo- 
rists have waged fierce battle—for instance, the external character of 
our Lord’s temptation—he refuses to pronounce upon. His is the wise 
reverence that knows the limits of the knowable. We feel, however, 
that it is an incongruity even to suggest that the temptation to turn 
stones into bread might have been incited by the shape of the stones, 
that ‘ the stones were perhaps the lapides judaici, which assume the exact 
shape of little loaves of bread.’ 

Of course there are. conclusions of Dr. Farrar from which we differ. 
For instance, we do not think the reasons which he assigns for rejecting 
Tabor as the mount of transfiguration are conclusive We do not say that 
it was, but its claims cannot be disallowed on the grounds assigned. The 
length of the ridge of Tabor—the fortification at its eastern end notwith- 
standing—gave ample room for the event described. The passage in 
Mark is too indefinite to bear Dr. Farrar’s construction that Christ did 
not pass through Galilee until after the transfiguration, nor is Paneum 
one of the slopes of Hermon—an insignificant hill. No doubt‘ many a 
spot on the slope of Hermon where he could pray with “ disciples ’ 
might be found, but this is true of almost every hill in Palestine. The 
present writer, too, looked at the probabilities of both localities, and 
came to the conclusion that Tabor has claims fully equal to those of 
Hermon. 

On the whole, we must speak very highly of Dr. Farrar’s elaborate, 
learned, and yet eminently popular ne For the general reader, as 


distinguished from the polemic, it is by far the best life of Christ that 
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has appeared. It is reverent but not credulous; it gives the results of 
the latest scholarship, English and Continental, without obtruding 
them; it rests the entire progression of the history upon an evidential 
basis, and yet the latent or suggested proof never stiffens the flowing 
narrative, or interrupts its eloquence ; one simply feels the coherence of 
the whole. And how much more natural and simple Dr. Farrar’s position 
is than that of unbelievers. Dr. Farrar has rendered a much greater 
service than the simple form of his book may at first suggest. He has 
lifted our thoughts from mere details to the beauty and harmony of the 
entire conception of our Lord which these wonderful gospels present. 
And perhaps this is the most effectual way of resolving even difficulties 
of detail—at any rate it reduces them to the category of things for which 
some explanation is possible to his work. Dr. Farrar has brought 
a ripe and wide scholarship, to which the manifold archeological, 
historical, geographical, and philological achievements of our age have 
contributed in an amazing degree; also a keen spiritual discernment, a 
reverent religious sympathy, and a glowing and fervid eloquence, which 
have contributed a distinct and important element to modern Christology. 


Present-Day Papers on Prominent Questions in Theology : Catholic 
Thoughts on the Bible and Theology. Second Series. By the 
late Frepertc Myers, M.A., Perpetual Curate of St. John’s, 
Keswick. ‘W. Isbister and Co. 


We yoy ina notice of the first series of these posthumous medita- 
tions of the Rev. Frederic Myers, how the manuscript of this remarkable 
and cultivated man has at length come into possession of the public. It 
is interesting to observe that the postscript of the latest of these Catholic 
Thoughts was dated in the year 1848; seeing that the author appears 
even then to have confronted most of the problems of modern Biblical 
criticism and historic and dogmatic theology. If these meditations had 
been published thirty or even twenty years ago as the deliberate convic- 
tions of a clergyman of the Church of England, the ery would have been 
fierce, and the courts of law, and other methods of coercion, would have 
been set in motion to express the dissatisfaction of the authorities of the 
Church. Nothing can be more explicit than the author’s belief in the 
Divine revelation contained, or involved, in the Holy Scripture. There 
are passages of rare force and eloquence, in which the moral and spiritual 
claims of the Bible are lifted above all other literature, sacred or pro- 
fane ; yet we have never seen the position of the anti-literalist maintained 
with more stringent force, or the dogma of verbal inspiration demolished 
with greater succinctness. There are a few points which when urged 
from the purely and intensely Christian standpoint have almost the force 
of novelty. The author shows that the charge of adding to the words of 
God is 48 serious as that of subtracting from them, and makes it abun- 
dantly obvious that the principles on which the canon of both the, Old 
Testament and the New were decided, make to the present hour the 
largest demand on the exercise of the right of private judgment. He 
defends the position that in the formation of the entire collection, there 
is not-the slightest hint that a supernatural or miraculous force was 
in operation, that the Jews until the time of the Captivity were singu- 
larly listless and careless about the preservation of their sacred books, 
that no authority to which we are compelled to bow determined or ade- 

uately limited or even stated the principle on which the books of the New 

estament were collected. He recognises the objection arising from the 
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difficulty of detaching the eternal truth from its temporary clothing, the 
Divine thought from its human envelope, and he does so with singular 
freshness, beauty, and reasonableness ; but we think he pushes the law of 
‘accommodation ’ to human ignorance and weakness to an extent which 
would render the task perilously difficult. The volume deserves ex- 
tended analysis and here and there stringent criticism. The historical 
reflections which abound in the secord part of the work run counter 
to current opinion on the destiny of Israel, and on the origin of its reli- 
gious ideas, but they are modestly set forth with such an air of strong 
conviction that they carry with them great weight. Prophecy in Scripture 
is not to ‘be conceived of under the form of an image of history thrown 
from the future upon the present; but rather under that of a prominent 
— continually reproducing itself in the future.’ Much space is 

evoted to the discussion of this ‘principle’ of prophecy, and to the conse- 
quences derivable from the ultimate principle of Protestantism. The 
author leaves it to be inferred what was his position towards Theology 

roper; and we have no space at present to set forth his views in any detail. 

he two volumes are charged with healthy thinking, and profess to be a 
specimen of Christian Positivism, stripping many facts of the delusive 
glamour and illegitimate sentiment that has been thrown around them. 
They are throughout profoundly reverent and sympathetic, and are models 
of Christian controversy. 


The Religion of Israel to the Fall of the Jewish State. By Dr. A. 


Kvenen, Professor of Theology at the University of Ley- 
den. Translated from the Dutch by ALFreD HeatH May. 
Vol. I. Williams and Norgate. 


The new Theological Translation Society seems to have arranged its 
publications in the order of rationalistic development. The comparatively 
conservative rationalism of Keim was followed by the more daring 
speculations of Baur, and now we have in Kuenen what may, we suppose, 
be regarded as the xe plus ultra of rationalistic history. Dr. Kuenen 
not only deals with the records of the Old Testament as Niebuhr dealt mil 
the myths of Rome, but he reduces them to pretty much the same value. 
We will, however, give his own representation of his stand-point. 

He rightly affirms that the Jewish and Christian religions can be 
included in a homogeneous group of ‘ the principal religions ’ only if there 
exist no specific difference between these two and all other forms of 
religion. Unless it be from want of thought, this cannot be admitted by 
those who derive Jewish and Christian religions from special Divine 
revelation, and all other forms from human invention. or this idea 
places so deep a gulf between these two and the rest of ‘the principal 
religions,’ that their union in one group can only lead to misunderstand- 
ing and confusion. 

That this belief is entertained by Jews and Gentiles is indubitable, and 
the rise of it has to be accounted for. Dr. Kuenen reminds us, however, 
that it is a belief common to the follows of Zarathustra, Sakya-Mooni, 
and Mohammed. 

Modern theological science does not start from this belief. It applies 
‘impartial criticism’ to these systems, in the application of which the rise 
of such belief evolves, but only tobe rejected, inasmuch as it was the outcome 
not only of national vanity but of ignorance of other nations and religions. 
In answer to the question, whether ‘the belief in Israel’s selection is still 
tenable in our days?’ Dr, Kuenen ‘does not hesitate to reply in the 
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‘negative.’ ‘ We now perceive that the means of which God was formerly 
‘thought to have made use are altogether disproportioned to the end 
‘which in reality was to be attained.’ ‘Our conception of God, and of the 
‘extent of His activity, of the plan of the universe and its course has 
‘become far too wide and too grand for the ideas of Israel’s prophets to 
‘appear any longer otherwise than misplaced in it.’ 

Dr. Kuenen affirms that ‘this belief in the exceptional origin of the 
‘religion of the Israelites is founded simply and solely on the testimony 
‘of their holy records.’ ‘Although considered as a whole, the Old 
‘Testament may with justice be adduced as testifying in favour of super- 
‘naturalism, its separate parts, regarded by the light of criticism, speak 
‘loudly for a natural development, both of the Israelitish religion itself 
‘and of the belief in its heavenly origin.’ ‘He who relies upon the 
‘impressions made by the whole, without interrogating the parts 
‘one by one, repudiates the first principles of all scientific research, 
‘and pays homage to superficiality.’ Quite true, but surely the 
admission is fatal; is it not strange that the separate parts should each 
point in a direction opposite to that in which the whole leads us, 
and that in the judgment of many very learned and laborious critics 
of the parts, the impression produced by the whole is really an 
induction from them > But we do not wish to criticise so much 
as to put our readers in possession of Dr. Kuenen’s stand-point. On 
these principles he rejects the supernatural and applies disintegrating 

rinciples of rationalistic criticism to the Old Testament records. 

e assumes, as a matter of course, that ‘the last twenty-six chap- 
‘ters of the Book of Isaiah are not the productions of Hezekiah’s 
‘contemporary, but of a later prophet, who flourished in the second 
‘half of the sixth century B.c.; that by far the most, if not all the 
‘Psalms which bear David’s name, are incorrectly ascribed to him ; 
‘that the fortunes and prophecies of Daniel were committed to writing 
‘in the year 165 B.c.’ These discoveries, and the modern chronologi- 
cal arrangement of the books of the Old Testament render possible 
for the first time a real history of religious ideas in Israel. The narra- 
tives of the exodus from Egypt and the wanderings of the Israelites 
through the desert, are made known to us in narratives ‘probably 
‘ written about the middle of the eighth century (about 750) B.c_; others 
‘ are evidently still more recent, and no one can be proved to have been 
‘ written before the year 800 B.c.’ As the exodus from Egypt falls in 
the year 1320 B.c., ‘on the most favourable supposition, therefore, a 
‘ period of more than five centuries intervenes between the event and the 
‘ earliest account ;’ which completely disposes of Moses and the historical 
authority of the Pentateuch. Dr. Kuenen’s method, therefore, is to begin 
with the eighth century, the period of Isaiah, which ‘ we know with suf- 
‘ ficient certainty from the writings which it has produced,’ and to attempt 
an explanation of the then religious condition of Israel. Then follows an 
attempt to deduce from it an account of Israel’s previous fortunes, a 
kind of inverted process of evolution applied to history; which is as if 
the history of England from the Conquest were deduced from the condi- 
tion of the people at the period of the Reformation. Next, in a general 
and preliminary manner, Ee attempts to determine the course which Israel’s 


religious development must have followed. Next, as the imaginary lines 
deepen, the author sketches the outlines of the history of-Israel’s religion 
before and during the eighth century ; after which he goes regularly for- 
ward, and has no more occasion to depart from the chronological order. 
We do not deny the scientific legitimacy of this method in the absence of 
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historical documents. The monstrous assumption of Dr. Kuenen is that 
there is no literature in the Old Testament older than the eighth century. 
This conclusion is reached by a purely subjective process of historical 
consciousness and of ingenious castle-in-the-air-building. Ewald is 
nowhere compared with Dr. Kuenen. As much is to be said for the 

oes of Homer as for the Pentateuch of Moses. And yet these writings 
Sen been the religious authorities of an intelligent people, and are so to 
this day ; and have moreover been accepted as supernatural by the intel- 
lectual and scientific mind of Christendom, that is, by the most advanced 
thought of the world for two thousand years. In their chronological order 
they follow the laws of scientific development, both of theological thought 
and religious life. On Dr. Kuenen’s assumption, through the course of 
eight centuries, on the ordinary assumption of thirteen, a miscellanecus 
series of pamphlets was accidentally produced, of marvellous theological, 
religious, moral, and social congruity ; the last related to the first, in strict 
development, and in many ways attesting the first ; all being attested by 
Christian writers, by intellects such as those of Jesus and Paul. Great are 
the credulities of scepticism! it would be futile to nibble at little bits of 
Dr. Kuenen’s argument, which is minute and subtle. Its gratuitous 
assumptions and extravagant conclusions will be its sufficient refutation 
with all who can test genuine historical evidence. 


Speech in Season. By the Rev. H. R. Hawers, M.A., Incumbent 
of St. James’s, Westmoreland Street, Marylebone, Author 
of ‘Thoughts for the Times,’ &., &. Henry S. King 
and Co. 


There is, it must be admitted, a slight touch of pretentiousness about 
the title of some of Mr. Haweis’ recent volumes ; but then authors are not 
always responsible for this, as was shown by Dr. Guthrie, in one instance, 
when he modestly warned his readers that the title was not one of his 
choosing. Mr. Haweis has a certain bright dashing way with him, which 

enerally must make listening to his preaching very pleasant, indeed. He 

as resort to all sorts of expedients to enliven his discourse, some of which 
old-fashioned people might not like. But then he tells you so plainly that 
he is new-fashioned, that you need not advance this criticism, We are not 
sure, however, of the good that can be done in the pulpit by such a 
semi-professional excursus as we have here on Insanity, in the sermon so 
named: is it not possible there might have been some of Mr. Haweis’ 
hearers—more sect | that he is so well up to the needs of the times— 
to whom his details of ‘ symptoms’ might have been inexpressively 
painful? In the sermon on Baptism we have some remarks about 
animal magnetism, which we cannot help thinking are slightly open to 
the same objection. But magnetism intentionally plays so large a part 
here that we have some doubt about its being in advance of the times. 
The ‘Priesthood, Magnetic and Spiritual,’ is, however, in several 
respects, a powerful discourse, and that on the ‘Action of Prayer’ 
we have read with pleasure. There is a good deal of thought in the 
Sermon on ‘ Dogmatic Theology,’ and generally, even when his desire to 
be pungent savours a little of flippancy, we see the result oi knowledge 
and culture. The book is in every way well worth reading; though the 
question will sometimes arise, in the course of reading it, is this ‘high- 
pressure ’ intellectual preaching, as we may call it in opposition to the 
simple, homely, colloquial style, and the decidedly sensational style, 
likely to have much real influence? No doubt, however, Mr. Haweis 
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finds that it attracts hearers and interests readers; the one danger 
is that it may be overdone. Mr. Haweis, has, on the whole, kept as 
yet on the right side. 


The Mysteries of Christianity : being the Baird Lecture for 1874. 
By. T. J. Crawrorp, D.D., F.R.S.E., Professor of Divinity 
in the University of Edinburgh. William Blackwood and 
Sons. 


By ‘mystery’ Dr. Crawford understands ‘ some matter pertaining to 
‘the Divine character and procedure, which even when revealed is not 
‘fully comprehensible by us.’ The difficulty of comprehension is refer- 
rible to several distinct causes, and the analysis of these causes provides 
a chapter in the ‘grammar of assent.’ The author insists with great 

ertinence upon the unreasonableness of setting aside the mysterious 
Raines of Christianity simply on the ground that ‘we cannot believe 
what we do not fully understand ;’ but he dismisses the phrases ‘ mys- 
terious doctrine’ and ‘revealed mystery’ as inaccurate, on the ground 
that the mystery encompasses the subject of the doctrine, the reality 
which is revealed. So far as the mystery is unveiled it is not mysterious, 
so far as the subject is reduced to the form of doctrine, it is deprived of 
its mysteriousness. The explanation of these facts and truths and their 
relation to other facts and truths, being matters concerning which no 
revelation is made, and concerning which no faith is required from us, 
constitute the very essence of the mystery. There are several respects 
in which a revealed doctrine may be considered as having mystery con- 
nected with it. The absence of internal evidence by which the doctrine 
can be verified: the transcendental nature of the subject: the limited 
extent of the disclosure: the seeming inconsistency of the doctrine with 
other doctrines or with dictates of our rational or moral faculties: the 
inadequacy of human language: and the contrariety of the dispositions 
of man as a fallen creature rendering the judgment obtuse or misleading. 
These topics furnish the material of the first five lectures of the series, 
and touch the heart of the question. Thus, e.g., the inadequacy of 
language to express the imperfectly apprehended facts of the nature 
of the Godhead is well illustrated in the ambiguity of tle term denoting 
the unity of the Godhead, the insufficiency and over-connotation of the 
word ‘person’ to denote the distinctions compatible with oneness of 
God; and the positive error involved in the careless use of the word 
‘decree’ or ‘ordain’ with reference to the Divine purposes. 

It would be beyond the compass of a brief notice to characterize the 
treatment that Dr. Crawford has given to the mysterious element in the 
Doctrine of the Trinity ; but we think he has made a fine point in showing 
that Christian Doctrine does not affirmatively say what isthe nature of 
the plurality, and that what it is alone competent to do is to negative the 
Arian and semi-Arian, the Sabellian and Tritheistic hypotheses or ex- 

slanations. The same kind of treatment is given to the doctrine of the 
nion of Natures in the person of Christ, and just criticism is passed on 
the apparent temerity of the authors of the Confession of Faith, in the 


definiteness and abundance of their affirmations. The Doctrine of the 
Atonement, the Work of the Holy Spirit, the Purposes of God, are the 
remuining topies to which Dr. Crawford applies the general principles 
expounded in the earlier lectures. A keen dialectician, a fair and 
honorable antagonist,an eloquent and masterly expounder of Chistian 
theology, a philosopher who has not trifled with any of the aspects of 
modern thought, has here found a congenial theme for his distinguished 
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powers. He assumes the fact of a revelation, and is not careful to con- 
vince those who do not grant this fundamental datum of the entire 
inquiry. Those who question the ‘procedure’ of God, or blunder into 
Pantheism over the stumbling-block of moral evil, are not confronted in 
the argument. The volume is a luminous and valuable contribution to 
Theology, not a vindication of the bases and claims of Theology to a 
place in human science. 


Christian Dogmatics : A Text-book for Academical Instructions and 
Private Study. By J. J. Van Oosterzexr, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Theology in the University of Utrecht. Trans- 
lated from the Dutch by Jonny Watson Gorvon, B.A., 
Vicar of Newburgh, Lancashire, and Maurice J. Evans, 
B.A., Stratford-upon-Avon. Hodder and Stoughton. 


This second volume of the Theological and Philosophical Library is, 
in its department, as important as the first. It is a noble beginning to 
have two such works put into the hands of English readers. Dr. 
Oosterzee intends his Handbook to Christian Dogmatics to be a com- 

anion to his volume on the Theology of the New Testament. We cannot 
em speak of the place and importance of scientific dogma. Those who 
disparage it would make Christianity an effete sentiment rather than a 
scientific philosophy. And yet if it be not a scientific philosophy of the 
Divine nature on the one hand, and of human nature on the other, it is 
nothing, for no religious system can or ought to continue that cannot 
ive a satisfactory intellectual account of itself. Dr. Oosterzee intends 
is volume to be not only a scientific account of Christian dogmas, but 
also an exposition of Utrecht = It represents what he calls the 
‘ Evangelical Churchly standpoint.’ It is a manual and not a ‘ perfectly 
‘ elaborate treatise,’ and its importance as an apologetic will be appre- 
ciated by those who know the state of thought in Holland for the last 
half century. We can only indicate the author’s method. An elaborate 
introduction treats of the character, sources, history, and claims of 
Christian Dogmatics. The first part treats of ‘the Apologetic Founda- 
tion,’ viz., Religion, Revelation, and Holy Scripture. The second part 
treats of the ‘Dogmatic Superstructure.’ 1. Theology ; embracing God, 
the Sovereign of the Kingdom of Heaven; the nature of God, the works 
of God. 2. Anthropology; man, the subject of the Kingdom of Heaven ; 
including man’s original nature, present condition. 3. Soteriology 
(objective) ; Christ the founder of the Kingdom of Heaven, His Person. 
4. Soteriology (objective); the salvation enjoyed in the Kingdom of 
Heaven. 5. Soteriology (subjective); the constitution of the Kingdom ; 
the demands of the Gospel; the work of Grace. 6. The Church, Eccle- 
siology; the training school of the Kingdom; the nature of the Church, 
the means of grace. 7. The Future (Eschatology) ; the completion of 
> Kingdom of God ; the personal condition, the consummation of all 
things. 

Dr. Oosterzee is a moderate Calvinist, and holds generally to the 
symbols of Dort. As to Eschatology he holds that we have Scripture 
warrant (1 Pet. iii, 19, 21; iv. 6) for believing ‘ that for those who from 
‘no fault of their own, knew not the Gospel, opportunity will exist even 
‘ in the separate state for hearing of the way of life;’ this, however, does 
not apply to wilful rejectors of salvation, who he believes will endure 
throughout eternity the conscious suffering of penal retribution. The 
general characteristic of the book is great lucidity of well-balanced 
ew. It is pre-eminently a wise and reverent, as well as a very 
a e 00. 
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Signs and Wonders in the Land of Ham; a Description of the Ten 
Plagues of Egypt, with Ancient and Modern Parallels and Illustrations 
By f'nomas 8: Mittingron, Vicar of Woodhouse Eaves. With many 
Woodeuts, (John Murray.) The plagues of Egypt have presented great 
difficulties to Biblical students ; nor have these diitoulties been diminished 
by the fact that in the inscriptions aud papyri which have been dis- 
covered and deciphered by modern enterprise and scholarship, no 
allusion to them has been found. The absence, however, of direct con- 
firmation from the hitherto discovered records of Egypt may be accounted 
for by the reticence and partiality of the priests, who, as keepers of the 
national yecords, would decline to transmit to the future any memorial 
of defeat or humiliation. And the simplicity of the narration contained 
in the book of Exodus carries with it its own confirmation. It is no strain 
of swelling words, or rhetoric, but the simple and natural description of 
one who records what he had seen. Mr. Millington’s book, although 
adding nothing fresh to what we already know respecting these memo- 
rable and mysterious plagues, merits high commendation, as a careful 
and conscientious attempt to gather up all fragments of evidence bearing 
on the subject. The volume throughout is written with great clearness, 
and is richly illustrated—Born Again} or, the Soul's Renewal} By 
Austin Puetrs, D.D., Professor in Andover Theological Seminary, 
Author of ‘ The Still Flour.’ (Hodder and Stoughton.) The subject of 
this volume demanded the hand of a master. It has often been treated 
in a manner so shadowy and perfunctory as to give the reader no light 
or elucidation. But Dr. Phelps has risen to the height of the great 
subject, and in a series of chapters, marked by clearness of thought and 
felicity of style, has discussed the nature, source, and instrument of thenew 
birth, together with the kindred questions of responsibility, andsovereignty, 
and the indwelling of the Holy Spirit. We do not remember to have 
seen in any treatise on the subject the Divine sovereignty and human 
responsibility in the soul’s renewal so fully elucidated and harmonized. 
The volume has our hearty approval, and we commend it to the atten- 
tion of our readers.—Hades ; or, the Interinediate State of Man. By 
Henry ConstaBiE, A.M. (Elliot Stock.) After a careful perusal of 
this book, so full of tortuous criticism, and inculeating the gloomy and 
chilling doctrine of universal death, we could not help feeling that it 
breathed the spirit of a disciple of Sakyamouni, rather than that of a pro- 
fessed believer in Christianity. According to Mr. Constable’s view, all 
spirits—and in this respect Christ, men, and beasts, stand on the same 
level-—are absorbed into the Divine essence, and cease to have separate 
and conscious existence. How a man who professes to read and study 
the Scriptures could so labour to extinguish their light, and crush the 
instincts of his own nature, it is difficult to conceive. Not only does he 
warp and turn aside the teaching of Christ and Faul, but all teaching 
that kindles the hope of immortality is distasteful to him. Plato, to 
whom he frequently refers, is the object of his deep and settled dislike. 
To him chiefly he traces the idea of immortality, which it is the object 
of his book to extinguish. We cannot tell how Mr. Constable 
arrived at the gloomy notion which he endeavcurs to inculcate; but we 
marvel at the spirit of dogmatism and assumption which pervades his 
book, and would remind him that had he been more moderate and 
reasonable in his tone he would have been more likely to command a 
large number of readers.—The Gospel of the Childhood. A Practical 
and Devotional Commentary on the Single Recorded Incident of our 
Blessed Lord's Childhood. Luke ii. 41 to end. Designed as a help 
to Meditation on the Holy Scripture for Children and Young Persons. 
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By Epwarp Meyrick Govutsurn, D.D., Dean of Norwich. (Riving- 
tons.) The design of this little book is very admirable, and its whole 
tone and spirit are equally so. Originally addresged by Dean Goulburn 
to his choristers in Norwich Cathedral, it is now presented to the young 
enerally as a book of devotion and of instruction respecting the child- 
oad of Christ. Nothing could be better adapted for the purpose 
intended. It is clear, simple, and natural, and eminently fitted to 
draw attention, and to awaken thoughtfulness in the young.—Christ 
Crucified. Lectures on 1st Corinthians ii. By AvotrH Sapurr. 
(James Nisbet and Co.) Although these lectures were not prepared by 
Mr. Saphir’s own hand, there are no indications of defect in style or 
arrangement. They are distinguished by his usual lucidness, force, 
spirituality, and beauty of expression. The little book is throughout a 
full and high-toned exposition of the grand and essential principles of 
the Gospel. Founded on the Apostle’s noble words addressed to the 
Corinthians, they breathe their spirit and expound their meaning. Whilst 
admiring the spirit and tone of these lectures, we may add there are here 
and there some forms of expression to which we should not feel disposed 
to subscribe. The little book will be eminently acceptable to the more 
earnest and spiritually-minded among Christians.—Zhe Healing Waters of 
Fsrael; or, the Story of Naaman, the Syrian. An Old Testament 
Chapter in Providence and Grace. By J. K. Macpurr, D.D. (Nisbet 
and Co.) Theremarkable and beautiful incident of Naaman has formed 
the subject of many volumes, but in no case has its pertinent and striking 
lessons been more aptly presented than by Dr. Macduff. He always 
writes gracefully and fluently. His works have secured many readers 
and a very wide circulation. The present volume, we doubt not, 
will share in the popularity of its predecessors.—The Dietetics of the 
Soul; or, True Mental Discipline. By von Fevucu- 
TERSKBEN, M.D. Edited by Colonel H. A. Ovuvry, C.B., and revised 
from the 32nd German edition. (Keeley and Endean.) There are many 
good things, and not a little nice mental analysis in this book, but we do 
not think that it will generally be accepted as sound and suitable 
dietetics of the soul in this country, notwithstanding its popularity in 
Germany.—Lchoes from Distant ootfalls; or, the Origin and Unity 
of the Human Race. By the Rev. J. Boyss, F.S.A., Author of ‘The 
Englishman’s Bible,’ &c. (Hodder and Stoughton.) Mr. Boyes is 
evidently well acquainted with most questions connected with geology. 
He is no mere theorist, and in this little volume he has turned his 
knowledge to good account. In a few weli-written chapters, evincing 
considerable research, he contends for the Biblical account of the origin 
and unity of the human race. To readers who have not time or oppor- 
tunity to examine larger works, Mr. Boyes’ book will prove highly 
serviceable.—A Scotch Communion Sunday: to which is added certain 
Discourses from a University . By the Author of ‘ Recreations of a 
Country Parson.’ (Henry 8S. King and Co.) The volume consists of 
two parts, a long and elaborate form of the services of the Communion 
Sunday among Presbyterians in Scotland, and half a dozen of discourses 
on various subjects. The discourses are in Mr. Boyd’s usual style. 
No passion, no fervour, no eloquence, nothing but the plain, common- 
sense talk of an intelligent man. But if Mr. Boyd means to intimate 
that his form of communion service is a fair representation of that 
generally observed by A Sete throughout Scotland, we think he 
must be mistaken. In the University city of Edinburgh, in the Esta- 


blished Church, the Sacrament uf the Lord’s Supper is, in some instances, 
if not generally, observed with great simplicity, unencumbered with the 
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elaboration of action, sermon, and fencing of tables. It is to be —. 
that this simple mode of observance will extend throughout Scotland.— 
For the Work of the Ministry: a Manual of Homiletical and Pastoral 
Theology. By Witt1am Garpen Brarxiz, D.D. LL.D., Professor of 
Apologetics, and of Ecclesiastical and Pastoral Theology, New College, 
Edinburgh. (Strahan and Co.) The Christian ministry and preaching 
haveof late been the subject of frequent animadversion. Modern preaching 
has been disparaged, and pronounced inferior to that of past times. To 
this we decidedly demur; but if it were so, it could not be traced to any 
lack of manuals and lectures on the subject. It has been viewed in 
lights, and the fullest instructions have been given as to its best and 
most efficient style. Not a few books on the subject have come to us 
from America, and several have been produced among ourselves: But 
we do not know any volume which so fully discusses every question con- 
nected with the Christian ministry and preaching as that of Dr. Blaikie. 
The purposes of the ministry, the call to it, the history of the Christiai 
pulpit, the qualities of effective preaching, preparation for preaching 
pulpit style, modes of delivery, pulpit clocution and manner, devotion 
services, and a variety of topics connected with pastoral work are treated 
with great sagacity, fulness, and adaptation. No preacher, whether just 
entering on his work or enriched with the experience of years, could fail 
to be benefited by a careful perusal of this volume. r- Blaikie has 
done essential service by giving it to the public.—God, the Soul and a 
Future State; a Twofold Popular Treatise. By ‘THomas Cooprr. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.) This is a book by a strong-minded and 
thoroughly qualified man. Thomas Cooper is no sciolist or flimsy 
sentimentalist. His understanding is vigorous, his attainments are great, 
and his experience of mental conflicts manifold. Well qualified, there- 
fore, to treat of great moral questions, he now, in addition to his other 
works, presents in a permanent form a series of lectures which he has 
delivered in various places. Abiding by the good old form of argument, 
and the evidence of design, he has produced a vigorous and telling 
book.—Thoughts on the Essence of Christ's Atonement. By W1.1tamM 
Froggatt. (Hodder and Stoughton.) The subject of this volume is 
the foundation and centre of Christianity, and it is treated by the author 
with remarkable breadth, discrimination, and force. All theories 
which limit the Atonement, or involve the idea of penal suffering 
on the part of Christ, he shows to be unfounded and unsatisfactory. 
The question of faith is treated with a clearness and simplicity emi- 
nently gratifying. The volume will amply repay a careful perusal._— 
Long Evenings, and Work to do in Them. By Mrs. Bayty, Author of 
‘Ragged Homes,’ &c. (James Nisbet and Co.) Mrs. Bayly is well 
known as an earnest and enlightened worker for the amelioration of the 
moral and spiritual condition of the masses. Personally, and by her 
writings, she has done much, nor can the present volume fail to add to 
her usefulness. It is well written, and abounds with what is fitted to 
interest and instruct all readers. After an introduction full of incident, 
and descriptive of work, follows a series of chapters on Wycliffe, Guten- 
berg and printing, Tyndall, and the writer’s plan of eee her 
classes. Her sketches of Wycliffe, Tyndall, and Gutenberg are full, and 


are written with great spirit, discrimination, and clearness. Although 
much has been written respecting these distinguished men, and nothing 
new remained to be said, Mrs. Bayly’s sketches merit, and will amply 
repay a perusal.—The Wise Men; who they were, and how they came 
to Jerusalem. By Francis W.Urnam, LL.D. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
The journey and visit of the magi or wise men to Bethlehem have per- 
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plexed many inquirers, and, in some instances, have led to the rejection 
of the chapter of the Divine narrative in which they are recorded. The 
subject is unquestionably surrounded with grave difficulties, and demands 
candid, careful, and thorough examination. Without these the character 
of the magi, the country from which they came, the inducement under 
which they acted, the reception they experienced at the hands of Herod, 
and the splendid offerings they presented cannot be appreciated or un- 
derstood. On all these questions Dr. Upham has bestowed an examina- 
, tion at once thorough and scholarly, has removed all difficulty, and has 
invested the whole subject with singular interest. In no instance that 
we recollect has the visit of the magi been so fully and luminously investi- 
gated, or so completely substantiated as a part of the Divine history. 
vidence and illustration are gathered from a great variety of sources, 
and are so happily combined that they cannot fail to secure the assent of 
every candid reader. And whilst the volume is erudite, and fitted to 
command the attention of Scholars, it is so clear in arrangement and so 
simple and lucid in style as to commend itself to general readers. It 
has our earnest commendation.— T%e Old Book Tested. Popular Queries 
about the Bible. By the Rev. Jonn Wuire, Belfast. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.) Notwithstanding all that has been done by scholars and theo- 
logians to vindicate the claims of the Bible, there is room for such a book 
as Mr. White’s. Its simple, direct, and practical character commends 
it to the masses, who have been misled by flimsy and oft-repeated sophisms, 
but have no qualification or opportunity for reading learned and elabo- 
rate defences of the truth. The Divine origin of the Bible, its adapta- 
tion to man, its teachings, its effects, and its claims are treated ina 
highly creditable manner, and fitted to be eminently useful. Mr. 
White has done well in permitting his modesty and shrinking from pub- 
lication to be overcome by the solicitations of his friends, andin giving 
this book to the world. Its dissemination among the working classes, for 
whom it is chiefly intended, would doubtless be attended with most 
beneficial results.—Zhe Divine Glory of Christ. By the Rev. Cuaries 
J. Brown, D.D., Edinburgh. (The Religious Tract Society.) The 
design of this little book is very praiseworthy; and if it cannot claim 
originality, it is to be welcomed as a confirmation of truth already 
fully substantiated. Cavillers and disputers, who reject the Divinity of 
Christ, may fail to find anything fresh or convincing in what is here 
written, but devout readers who have accepted the testimony of Scrip- 
ture will find not a little to confirm their faith in the Son’s equality 
with the Father, and to give brightness to the hopes which are drawn 
from His power to save.—The Realin of Truth. By Etizasetu T. Carne, 
Author of ‘Country Towns.’ (Henry 8. King and Co.) The subject 
of this volume is one of the highest importance, and is treated with 
marked ability. It consists of two parts—in the first a variety of ques- 
tions of the profoundest interest are discussed with a clearness and 
felicity of thought rarely surpassed. Truth, as a real and living thing, 
entering into all moral relations, constituting the essence of justice, 
wisdom, and law, and centering in God, is illustrated and enforced with 
great discrimination and niceness of philosophical analysis, and is in- 
vested with the widest range, and the highest authority. In the second 
art the questions discussed are not lessimportant. Our space, however, 
orbids our examining, or even specifying them all; but tiat on ‘ Treth 
as the End of Education,’ merits at the present crisis special notice. 
The enlightened and comprehensive views contained in that chapter 
would do much to dissipate the false and mistaken notions which are en- 
tertained by multitudes on the question of education. It is shown 
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that something higher than reading, writing, and arithmetic, and than 
classics, mathematics, lectures and examinations is required for a right 
and sufficient educational process, both for individuals and communities. 
It is wisdom, meaning the highest kind of development, that is required, 
which mechanical drilling and mere intellectual training cannot secure. 
This will sufficiently indicate the advanced and enlightened views of the 
author, and serve to assure our readers that on all the topics discussed in the 
volume there is the same high intelligence and the same able and thoreugh 


treatment evinced. Nothing, indeed, could be better adapted to awaken © 


a high tone of moral and religious thought than the views of the author, 
and the distinguished ability with which they are unfolded.—Nehemiah 
the Tirshatha: His Times and Lessons. By T. Monraave Ranpatn, 
Vicar of Langham, Norfolk. This is a highly-interesting and instructive 
comment on the book of Nehemiah. The circumstances, the character, 
and the historic connections of the Tirshatha, or Governor, are admirably 
explained and illustrated, and moral and spiritual lessons are fitly and 
beautifully deduced. The substance of the volume, the author informs us, 
was delivered to a village congregation, and afterwards dictated by him, 
as he is nearly blind. These facts are stated by him to secure the indul- 
gence of his readers. This was unnecessary, for the book is not only 
well conceived and full of information, but is written in a style clear and 
flowing. No one can peruse it without pleasure and profit.—Anecdotes, 
Illustrative of Religious and Moral Truth. By Matraew Denton. 
Fourth Series. (S. W. Partridge and Co.) Another collection of anee- 
dotes, carefully made, arranged with skill, and pervaded by an amiable and 
devout feeling. They are intended for use in preaching. Mr. Denton, in 
his eulogy of illustration, properly reminds us of our Lord’s example ; 
but he forgets how late in His ministry He began to speak in parables, 
and that none of His disciples, so far as we know, followed His example. 
He also changes Cromwell's famous ‘ wart’ into ‘ wrinkles.’—Christianity 
in Great Britain: an Outline of its Rise, Progress, and Present Condition. 
A Series of Articles contributed to the Daily Teleyraph. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.) The Daily Telegraph corceived the idea of soliciting from 
representative men of different religious communities a statement of the 
principles and positions of their respective churches. The paper on the 
Church of Rome was approved by Archbishop Manning; that on the Church 
of England by the Archbishop of Canterbury ; that on the Wesleyans by 
the President of the Conference. These papers, therefore, may be assumed 
to be authoritative. The paper onthe Church of Scotland was written by 
Principal Tulloch; that on Nonconformity by Mr. Dale, of Birmingham. 
These two papers are therefore endorsed only by the personal authority 
of their writers. We have no need to be ashamed either of the prin- 
ciples enunciated by Mr. Dale, or of the position they have gained. 
Every reader must be struck with the contrast between the manly, con- 
fident, almost jubilant tone of Mr. Dale’s paper, and the timid, apologetic, 
and vague paper of the Episcopalian writer, and in a less degree of that 
of the Roman Catholic writer. Mr. Dale states the fundamental principle 
of the English Established Church, shows how Nonconformity took its 
rise, states simply and unpolemically its distinctive principles of Church 
life, and the reasons why disestablishment of the Episcopal Church is 
sought. He then indicates the doctrines of Evangelical Nonconformists, 
their modes of worship, their Church organization, their institutions, 
their religious and ecclesiastical life, and their political and social charac- 
teristics. We regret very much that the other systems included have 
not been dealt with with equal thoroughness. Ihe volume, however, is 
interesting, and gives considerable information—ZVhe Villages of the 
Bible: Vescriptive, Traditional, and Memorable. Sabbath 
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Lectures in Brighton. By Rev. Paxton Hoop, (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
The test of pulpit fitness is the degree in which any given theme sub- 
serves practical theological instruction and religious edification. In 
seeking various forms of teaching, these are the only limits of the preacher. 
Mr. Hood has hit upon a theme that is both fresh and suggestive. Its 
peril is lest it should lead a poetic and imaginative mind into excess 
of mere description or narrative incident. This peril Mr. Hood has not 
altogether escaped. A multifarious reader, he has made large use of the 
works of Palestine travellers ; a discursive thinker, he has caught fancies 
as well as truths in every direction. Fertile in imagination he has filled 
his lectures with pictures, some of them very charming. Altogether he 
has produced a very attractive volume; only we could have wished that 
the scenery had been more subdued to the great spiritual themes of 
which it is but the accident.—Protestantism : its Ultimate Principle. By 
R. W. Dats, M.A. (Hodder and Stoughton.) An eloquent and trenchant 
lecture delivered in Exeter Hall to the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation—dealing, with a flavour of the old anti-Papal spirit, with the 
assumptions and intolerance of Rome, and asserting against these the 
inalienable right of every man to approach God directly, without the 
intervention of either priest or church; and, as involved in this, the 
equal right to exercise the individual judgment, with such aids of 
course as may be practicable, upon the teachings of Scripture, the claims 
of churches, and all other matters proposed to men in connection with 
their religious life. ‘The direct access of the soul to God, the direct access 
of God to the soul—this is the ultimate principle of Protestantism.’ 
Hence Justification by Faith; the doctrine of astanding or a falling 
church, not hardened into a dogma, but as an experience of the spiritual life. 
Mr. Dale’sinculcation may be gathered from the following sentence, which 
all reasonable men will endorse: ‘ Whenever and under whatever pretext 
‘men inyade each other’s civil rights and disturb the peace of the State, the 
‘authority of the State should interfere. Ifa priest at the altar provokes 
‘resistance to the civil authority, the sanctity of the altar should not shelter 
‘him; I would try the priest before the common tribunals, and I would 
‘punish him just as severely as I would punish any other man for using 
‘the same language in any other place. Ifa priest conspires against the 
‘State, I would not let his priestly character protect him against the 
‘penalties inflicted on other men for conspiracy. If, under the name of 
‘excommunication, a priest utters a public slander on the characterof any 
‘ citizen, let the priest be tried for slander, and let him be punished for it.’— 
The Physiology of the Sects. (Samuel Tinsley.) ‘The Physiology of the 
Sects’ is not without cleverness, but it is the cleverness that is 
— uncon- 
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seizing upon accidental peculiarities, and presenting them as portraits. 
His delineations have about the same relation to their living subjects as 
Mr. Disraeli’s Bath letter had to Mr. Gladstone’s legislation. T ey are 
simply amusing ; for all other 2 agp they are worthless. It is holding 
up to nature a concave mirror with grotesque lines in it.—TZhe Bards of 
the Bible. By Grorce GitFittan. Sixth Edition. (Hamilton, Adams, 
and Co.) A book which has reached its sixth edition has passed out of 
the province of contemporary criticism. The present edition is neat and 
opular in form. The book is the best of Mr. Gilfillan’s productions.— 

he Holy Catholic Church; its Divine Ideal, Ministry, and Institutions. 
A Short Treatise, with a Catechism on each Chapter, forming a Course of 
Methodical Instruction on the Subject. By Epwarp Meyrick GovL- 
BoURN, D.D. (Rivingtons.) Highly as we value some of Dr. Goulbourn’s 
workson spiritual religion, we resent and lament the transcendent narrow- 
ness of this production. It is a treatise on the Anglican view of the 
kingdom of God and the Christian ‘ society founded by our Lord.’ It 
begins by begging the question of the unique character of one 
particular society, the advantages of which no admitted moral or 
spiritual resemblance in other societies founded for similar purposes 
can by any possibility approach. The author soon advances to the 
so-called proof (?) that ‘the Church of England is the only church 
‘which holds Christ’s commission to preach and administer the sacra- 
‘ments ;’ and lands us at last, with amazing simplicity, in the assurance 
that ‘the Prayer Book is for us the authorized guide into the teaching 
‘of the Bible, on the ground that it is the voice of the Primitive Church, 
‘ guiding us into the truth as the pillar of the cloud and of fire guided the 
‘Israelites.’ The good man hes the effrontery finally to assure us that 
in short, ‘there would be an end of controversy and a ae prospect of 
‘quiet growth in grace if we could acquiesce in the Bible as interpreted 
‘by the Prayer Book.’ Et hoe genus omue. This is the kind of book 
which leads so many to doubt the Divine origin of Christianity, and the 
honesty of its professors. A most sweet method is adopted of impress- 
ing upon the young catechumen the excellence of the Athanasian Creed, 
the suggestiveness of the story of Korah and Dathan, the representative 
character of the niinistry, and the peculiar view of the Eucharist as 
taken by the author. The lofty tone of the work written by Dr. Goul- 
bourn on personal religion alone prevents our characterizing this book as 
it deserves.—Lternal Life, in Prospect and in Possession. By Rev. Jonn 
Grauam, of Sydney, N.S.W. (Joe F. Shaw and Co.) The fervent, 
affectionate, evangelical spirit of the writer breathes throughout this 
volume. It is not his purpose to discuss with those who doubt 
the authority or reliableness of Holy Scripture the question of immor- 
tality, or the resurrection, or the blessed life, nor to strike out new 
methods of proof or new analogies. He does not profess to deal 
with either the modern Pantheist or the pure Materialist, yet these 
might read his meditations with advantage. He pronounces strongly 
in favour of the faith of the Old Testament saints in the future 
life, repudiates the invention of purgatory, and identifies the ‘ Paradise’ 
of the New Testament with ‘ Heaven.’ He speaks consolingly of 
‘reunion and recognition in heaven,’ and of the ‘resurrection’ as 
the crown and completion of the eternal life. He resists the idea 
of resurrection taking place at death, as directly discountenanced 
by Scripture, but very beautifully discusses the full possession of 
the eternal life in the gift of the Comforter, and by the indwelling 
of Christ in the soul. hese pages are characterized by intensity of 
feeling, abundant scriptural exposition, and much practical appeal.— 
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Lectures on Preaching. By Henry Warp Bercuer. Second Series. 
(T. Nelson and Sons.) The second series of these addresses by Mr. Ward 
1 Beecher, on the subject of preaching and pastoral work, is even more 
| excellent than the first. The lofty tone, and the healthy and life-giving 
spirit of the argument are as admirable as the matter. The whole con- 
ception of Church life, of the Sunday-school, of the Prayer meeting, of the 
| Christian worker, of hindrances to success, of the function of music and 
| song, and of the nature of revivals of religion is of the most stimulating 
kind. Like many men of great natural eloquence and large experience of 
life, Mr. Beccher makes numerous references to his own personal and 
family history, to his early difficulties, and to the splendid successes of his 
later ministry. Almost any methods of work would alike prosper in the 
hands, and with the consummate tact, energy, and enthusiasm of sucha 
4 man. Still it is well to know how he would have others work, and what 
zl methods are recommended by his philosophy and experience. The grand 
motive of all the service, and the moral and spiritual energy which can 
alone vitalize any machinery—the sublime end of winning the souls of 
men from sin and selfishness to God—are nobly conspicuous throughout 
these pages. All ministers, especially those who are preparing for pastoral 
service, willread these large-hearted, burning words, and profit by them. 
—The Study. Helps for Preachers. From English, American, and Con- 
tinental Sources. First Series. (R. D. Dickinson.) It is difficult inf 4 
words to discriminate ‘The Study’ from ‘The Preacher’s Lantern,’ and 
similar miscellanies, which minister by essays, sketches, anecdotes, and 
sermons to the need of preachers. When one thinks of the twenty 
or thirty thousand men who have every Sunday to preach, and of the 
large proportion that, from one cause or another, are utterly disqualified 
to think strongly or interpret justly for themselves, one is thankful for 
whatever vigorous and scholarly helps can be furnished to them. Per- 
haps the speciality of ‘The Study’ is, that its dissertations are longer 
and more elaborate. The volume before us contains three able papers on 
the ‘ Evidence to be derived from the Success of Christianity,’ by Moses 
D. Hoge ; half-a-dozen eloquent and vigorous papers on ‘ The Constitution 
of the Human Soul,’ by Dr. Richard 8. Storrs, of Brooklyn; nine papers 
‘on ‘ The History of our Lord’s Passion,’ from the German of Dr. Y. W. 
Besser ; some of Mr. Beecher’s Yale lectures on Preaching ; and a variety 
of miscellaneous papers by Dr. M‘Cosh and others, on topics pertaining 
to preachers and theology ; together with a large number of sermons and 
sermon notes. The papers are generally well selected and able, and‘ The 
Study’ may fairly claim rank with the very best serials of its class— 
A Treatise on Homiletics, Designed to Illustrate the True Theory and Practice 
of Preaching the Gospel. By Dantet P. Kipper, D.D. With a Lecture 
on the Plan of a Sermon. By W.G. T. SHepp, D.D. Third Edition. 
(Dickinson and Higham.) A Treatise on the Preparation and Delivery oj} 
Sermons. By Joun A. Broavus, D.D., LL.D. (Hamilton, Adams, and 
Co.) We have previously spoken of the excellerice of these manuals. Dr. 
Kidder’s work is now enriched by a very valuable appendix on the Litera, 
ture of Homiletics, and by the lecture of Dr. Shedd, on the plan of a 
sermon, which is sensible and well put. It is a fine testimony to thd 
value of Dr. Broadus’ work that iis first edition should have been accom 
panied by a recommendation from Dr. Angus, of Regert’s Park College C 
and that Rev. B. Hellier, of the Wesleyan College, Leeds, should b¢ " 
employed by authority of the Wesleyan Conference to edit the presen the 
edition for the use of the junior preachers of that great denominatio 
of our fellow-workers. We can cordially commend the volume for it 
succinctness, common sense, and judicious counsel. 


